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When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl 
ensues. 


The tank is practically indestructible as 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 





Automatic School Water Closet 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


A sample valve was 
tested 150,000 oper- 
ations without any 
appreciable wear. 


Seals 


6 
be 
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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Lom 
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"NATURAL 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


A product of Mother Nature — 


a genuine material — no wonder 








Natural Slate is Everlasting, 
Durable, Economical from the 


standpoint of service. 


Time means nothing to Natural 
Slate Blackboards. They are 
always in first class condition — 


no upkeep costs whatsoever — 


On fe 2 “e 
oe is 
A SU ACK EE) 


easy to clean at all times. 


Leave it to your Better Judg- 
ment. Select the genuine, — | 
Natural Slate Blackboards. fs 


TK 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CS 


1108 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


Boston Buffalo Atlanta 


Pittsburgh Toronto St. Louis 
Cleveland Memphis Los Angeles 
New York City Washington Philadelphia 


Kansas City Chicago Tampa 
Minneapolis New Orleans Waco - 
Cincinnati 
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ROOF TROUBLES DON’T “BUTT IN” 
WHEN THE BUILDING HAS THIS ROOF 


HIS roof never interrupts. . . never 

bursts in on you with a three-figure 
bill for ‘repairs...never distracts you 
from important matters by forcing you 
to worry about leaks—and damages due 
to leaks—and loss of production due to 
leaks. 


“Forget it’—that’s the net of the 
Barrett Specification story. Here are 
roofs so trouble-free that the owner never 
has to give them a thought. 


“Forget it.” In the owner’s safe is a 
Surety Bond (issued upon completion of 
every Barrett Specification Roof) which 
gives him full license to dismiss the roof 
from his mind. This Bond guarantees 
him against roof repair and maintenance 
for the next 20 years*—until 1948. 


“Twenty years,” you say doubtfully. 
“Twenty years isa long, long time for a 
roof to last without repairs.” 


But Barrett Type “AA” Roofs do it. 


Furthermore— 
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Records show that many American 
business buildings, erected way back in 
the 70's, 80’s and 90’s are still protected 
by the original roofs of Barrett Pitch and 
Felt. And these roofs are good for many 
more years of service. 


The owners of those buildings lived 
their lives—grew old and retired—with- 
out having to think once of their roofs. 


And, because those old Barrett roofs 
proved themselves so good, the modern 
Barrett Specification Roof is recognized 
today as standard—chosen for our finest 
modern buildings. 


For full details on these trouble-free 
roofs, dictate a brief note to Built-up 
Roof Department, The Barrett Com- 
pany, 40 Rector Street, New York City. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “‘A”’ Roof which is bonded for 10 years. 
This type of roof is adapatable to a certain class 
of buildings. The same high-grade materials are 
used, the only difference being in the quantities. 
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Depend on the 
Barrett Approved Roofer 


Throughout the United 
States and Canada a limited 
number of roofing contrac- 
tors have been approved by 
Barrett to lay the Barrett 
Specification Bonded Roof. 
These men have earned a 
reputation for doing efficient 
work—a name for absolute 
dependability. 


Good workmanship is a 
big part of any good roof. Be 
sure of good workmanship. 
Take your roof problems to 
the Barrett Approved Roofer. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street 


IN CANADA! 
The Barrett Company, Limited 


5551 St. Hubert_St., Montreal, Quebec 








New York City 
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KEWANEE 


STEEL BeILERS 





Bilao 







The‘‘Down Draft’? L ower H. eat 1 ng Cos ts 


Fire—drawsfreshly dis- 
tilled gases down from 


Smoke is unconsumed fuel. A Kewanee Down 
Draft Boiler is economical because it is really 
smokeless. It burns all the fuel completely, 
instead of wasting it. 


the green fuel thru the 
red hot bed of coals so 
they are completely 
ignited. With a downdraft grate the volatile matter is 

pulled down away from the cooler fuel into the 

hottest part of the furnace where it is readily | 
consumed. 






In an ordinary fire the gases flow up from the 
hot fire bed through the fresh fuel, carrying com- 
bustibles up the stack before they are burned. 








Actually two savings are effected in the Ke- 
wanee Down Draft Smokeless Boiler. One by 
the elimination of wasteful smoke — the other by 
the use of low price soft coal even in the face of 
the most rigid smoke ordinances. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, lilinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 









Sixth of a Series— explaining just why a i 
Kewanee Boilers Cut Fuel Costs. te wt Sa 
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When Hundreds of 
Prominent Schools 
Install Johnson System 


of Heat Control . 


There Must Be Important 


Reasons Why 


The hundreds of schools in all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
that include Johnson System of Heat 
Control present two conclusive facts 
for your consideration: that auto- 
matic temperature regulation is ac- 
cepted as essential, practical and 
efficient; that The Johnson is the 
preferred system. Names of those 
schools, their architects and builders 
will be furnished on request. 


Dual Thermostat Control 
Automatically controlling each school- 
room constantly and correctly at the 
degree of temperature required during 
school hours, regardless of outdoor 
weather changes: Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat System supplies a night time 
fuel economy as well. At the close of 
school for the day, operation of a wall 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S.A. 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES & CANADA 








switch turns off the heat in all of the 
rooms, save those to be used at night: 
for night classes, meetings, etc. Next 
morning the same wall switch opera- 
tion turns on the heat in all of the 
rooms again for the day. A day and 
night heat control convenience and fuel 
economy factor of invaluable worth; 
and definitely essential. 


el SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY NI 






The All Metal 
Syetem .. 20. 





Thermostat System 
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Roland Park School, Baltimore, Md. Edw. 
L. Palmer, Architect, H. G. Perring, Super- 
vising oe. Chas. L. Reeder, Consulting 

ngr. Three 15,000’ Pacific Boilers 
installed by the Enterprise Steam 
and Hot Water 
Heating Co. 


mt new 









Canton School, Baltimore, 
Md. Wyatt & Nolting, 
Architects, H. G. Perring, 
Supervising Engr., Henry 

ms, temp wee Engr. 


Three 17,000’ Paci 
| a —— by 


Mitchell. 


Pacific Heated 
Schools 


In Baltimore the moderate and changeable climate creates 
special conditions which influence heating. Efficiency must 
be maintained when operating both below and above rated 
capacity. Quick steaming and flexible fire control are neces- 
sary to keep buildings comfortable without wasting fuel. 


Pacific Steel Boilers meet these conditions in Baltimore 
schools for the same reason they have met the conditions 
of other climates from coast to coast—because Pacific 
design is fundamentally sound. Direct heating surface 
is greater than in any other type low pressure steel heat- 
ing boiler. Combustion space is greater and fire travel 
longer, insuring maximum combustion. 





Pacific Boilers are better boilers for heating all types of buildings. 
Let us send you data on the type in which you are interested. 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, BRISTOL, PA. 
SALES OFFICES IN 58 CITIES 
Division of U.S. RADIATOR CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
in a ai 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sceeets, Pages B2U036-2039 


AIA 27c5 


Say what you will about 
the need for low costs, 
there is still a quality 
close to magnificence 
surrounding the fine 
thing--the thing built as 
well as ifs maker knows 


how, regardless of cost. 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








128 
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“By test and inquiry 


ment Program,” writes Mr. Frank A. Duggan, Shades. 





New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis 


Columbia 


pW GUARANTEED Wd 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 




















“TN carrying out our Two Million DollarImprove- tion leads— inevitably —to Columbia Window 


President and Managing Director of the Hotel Yet you pay no premium for this high quality. 

McAlpin, New York City, “we have in every in- | Columbia Window Shades—while not the cheap- 

stance selected that which by test and inquiry we __ est on the market—are as moderate in price as is 

have found to be the best.” consistent with first class materials and first class 
In window shades, such get-the-best determina- |= workmanship. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 


Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 


Send for your Copy of 


“Window Shades” 


This interesting book tells all about window shades, win- 
dow shade rollers and roller brackets, approved methods 
of hanging window shades and suggests the most suitable 
- of shade for each kind of building. It also contains 
the useful ‘* Standard Specification for Window Shades.” 
For your copy mail the coupon to Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Name 


Stre 


City 


et 


S 11-28 
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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J. Walter Stevens, Architect. 


When You Improve 
Your School Buildings— 


More 
Than 
10,000 


Schools 
Churches 

Hotels 

Office Buildings 
Hospitals 
Banks, etc., 

are 

Spencer Cleaned. 


oh 


Let us send you 
our list of over 
1500 schools that 
use the Spencer 
System. 


© i a 


It will pay you to consider the installation of one of the most im- 
portant sanitary improvements of the last decade—and one which 
will reduce operating expenses as well. 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System 


insures better sanitary conditions for the life of the building—for 
it draws out all the dirt and dust and leaves the air in the room 
fresh and clean. 

Dusting is seldom necessary and all interior decorations last longer 
in the school that is Spencer cleaned. 

Special Spencer tools clean everything—all kinds of floors—walls, 
blackboards—and even the basement and boiler. 

The time required is reduced to a minimum and the equipment will 
soon pay for itself in labor alone. 

The Spencer System can be installed in existing schools during the 
summer at a very moderate cost. The placing of the exhauster in 
the basement is very simple. The piping can be arranged easily to 
go with other risers, and still give convenient outlets in every hall 
and room. 


Why not ask our nearest representative how 
much the Spencer Central Cleaning System would 
cost and what it would do for your school? 


a 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


492 NEW PARK AVE., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





oe es Sy REPRESENTATIVES 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS IN 50 CITIES 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 








it 


SS ee 
be YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


UNI 


(tmo8 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


.. . Supersedes all 
previous radiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilset 


UNIT Q)/ HEATER 


Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lIbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service — 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 


NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS 


DENVER SEATTLE 


WINNIPEG, MAN, 


me 


teem 
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Tue UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 
warming it to a comfortable temperature—and 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 





UNIVENT and Glass - make the difference 


No other ventilator gives 






ventilation that 


benefits of Univent Ventilation 





means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


NIVENT 


(TRADE 


VENTILATION 


MARK ) 
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Three Heggie-Simplex Steel Heating Boilers, oil fired, 
installed in St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland. 


Economical with Oil 


[HE huge combustion chamber of Heggie-Simplex 

Boilers gives oil more room to burn. Their much 
larger direct heating surface and unrestricted circu- 
lation absorb the heat produced with maximum 
efficiency. Their rear-front-rear flue passage strips 
the gases of the remaining heat units. 


Electrically welded of steel, Heggie-Simplex Boilers 
provide the crack-proof protection that is essential 
to automatic firing. Their bases, designed for easy 
installation of portable grates, make these boilers 
readily convertible to use with any fuel. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


CLUE ELE TEETH EEE ie 


WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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And at Wichita 


— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


—For the swimming pool at the Wichita 
High School is equipped with a modern 
water purification plant. The water is con- 
stantly pumped from the pool, forced through 
a dependable filter to remove all turbidity 
and suspended material, — heated to main- 
tain a uniform temperature and then sterilized 
by a W&T Swimming Pool Sterilizer by the 
process of chlorination. 


The use of a modern recirculating system 
in connection with a W&T Swimming Pool Suatite Views ail Wie 
Sterilizer insures the sanitary quality of the : Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 
water in the pool so that the School Board : 
and the Superintendent may know that the 
water conforms to all public health require- 
ments. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Chlorination is the accepted standard for 
swimming pool sterilization because chlori- 
nation—and chlorination alone—imparts a 
residual sterilizing action to every drop of 
water in the pool and its action is continuous 
throughout the pool. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


TUT CTTT TT MTT TET TT 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Our technical publication No. 41 discusses 


swimming pool sanitation in interesting ° ‘ 
fashion and describes several types of W&T Will operate perfectly in con- 


Swimming Pool Sterilizers. May we send nection with standard makes of 
you a copy? door closers. 


TITIIIIIT) MUTT LID II1) MPD DD DID MEDD Et EEEETT 


“Swim in Drinking Water” Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
: ment “A” sent on request.. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 9 


Manufactured by 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ;+ NEW JERSEY : THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 


— a . : © 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS : 260-270 Morris Ave. 
DETROIT : 
5 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
NEWARK, N. J. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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OPERATES DIRECT FROM 


NOW— LIGHTING CIRCUIT 


ANY SCHOOL CAN AFFORD MOTOR WOUND 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL CONTROL! NO BATTERIES 


NO CHARGERS 


My 
“UNIVERSALS 


.- A LOW-PRICED CLOCK 
THAT WILL OPERATE YOUR 
PRESENT PROGRAM BELL 
SYSTEM—without changes! 





HER is a program clock that 
is especially applicable for 
older school buildings still ring- 
ing bells by hand. Economical to 
buy—economical to maintain, the 
UNIVERSAL Program Clock is 
priced so low that every school 
should now have Reliable Auto- 
matic Signal Control. 


aot 
a 





MK 


It is entirely self-contained and 
is delivered ready to hang on 
wall. Requires no winding — 





NOT AFFECTED BY CURRENT 


merely connect with your light- All-Metal. —Direct-Drive FAILURE UNLESS OFF FOUR 
ing circuit, swing the pendulum, Requires no replacements. Sched- DAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


ules easily changed by merely _mov- — 


ae DIRECT GEAR DRIVEN 
PROGRAM MACHINE 


feature. 
PATENTED — 


and the clock starts. It is as easily 
connected to your present bell 
system. 








NO POSSIBILITY OF SIGNAL 
SWITCH GETTING OFF TIME 


* * 


The disadvantage of manual control isn’t merely the time re- WILL OPERATE SECONDARY 
quired to ring a bell, it is the hours lost waiting for bell time. CLOCKS—BELLS—BUZZERS 


The UNIVERSAL Clock is priced from $125 to $375 


Send us your schedule, and name of your School Supply Dealer. 





Tinan-Sysi4s Conaeayyy 


Manufacturers of 


HAHL AUTOMATIC CLOCK SYSTEMS DETROIT ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL SIGNAL SYSTEMS axe” SIGNAL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


7750 Grand River Avenue - OFFICES AND FACTORY - - Detroit, Michigan 
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For free circulation of 

air and properly diffused 

light in classrooms, 

use this arrangement— 

Hartshorn Shade Roll- 

ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87. 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 





New York 


A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 


. Se ee 
AY 


WA 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


yaad ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Chicago 
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Good 
school 
lighting 
saves physical, 
nervous, and men- 
tal energy and _ per- 
mits the average pupil to 
accomplish more work in a 
given interval of time. 
Statistics show the average public 
schooling cost per pupil is approxi- 
mately $300.00 per year. Many pupils 
that now lose from one term to one year 
during their public school life, lose this time and 
cause the community this extra expense only be- 
cause of poor lighting. 
The best artificial as well as natural lighting is the cheap- 
est in the long run for your community. Holophane Planned 
Lighting for your schools will conserve your children’s sight 
and save public money. 
PLANNED LIGHTING is the name given to artificial lighting instal- 
lations PLANNED by HOLOPHANE LIGHTING ENGINEERS for 
SPECIFIC APPLICATION and employing HOLOPHANE LIGHTING 
SPECIFICS. 
A HOLOPHANE LIGHTING SPECIFIC is a device for distributing the light of 


the lamp exactly as required by a SPECIFIC set of conditions. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, 


OLOP H AN 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO s MILWAUKEE s 








Good Practice.” 
















NEW YORK 





INC, - - - - 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opposite is Filterlite —a 
Holophane Specific for 
classroom lighting. 
for booklet “The Lighting 
of Schools —A Guide to 


Write 













TORONTO 
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WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 



















BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by Schoo! Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








C. O. BOYCE. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


HARRY E. BOYLE CO. 


! Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


| 

| 
| Twenty Years Practical Experience 
| 


Licensed in Indiana. Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 
ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 
ARCHITECTS 
4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
8th and Main Sts. 








| Central Nassau Building, 





Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





State Central Saving Bank | 
Building, 6th and Main | 


| 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture 


Hempstead, N. Y. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


| EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. | 
| 





| ARCHITECTS 


School Specialists 
548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
WILKINSON 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERSH & SHOLLAR 
/e@ Specialists in School Building Design | 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Survevs made by our Educational Department 

112 E. Allegan St. 

LANSING, MICH. 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOUCK & SMENNER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
School Specialists 


Muncie Indiana 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 

Fellow, American institute of Architects 
A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 





ARTHUR C. KIENAPPEL 
ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 





Construction and Equipment 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1 A, 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MARR & HOLMAN 
ARCHITECTS 


Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


Nashville, Tennessee 





701-703 StahIman Building, 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





| W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


| 713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
| School Buildings 





MILLER & WALLACE, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO ote 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 


KARL D. NORRIS | Sen | 







| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
| MURRAY A. DALMAN, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


| 160 North LaSalle Street 


—émn—_ 


Chicago, Illinois 





Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


Sw. American Bank 


Rockford, III. 








————__ 
= = 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 







ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 


Over Two-Hundred Schools 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 























— 
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ALLEN B. POND, F. A. as 


180 North Michigan Avenue, 
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Philip R. Hooton, A.|-A. Edwin Roozen 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 
ARCHITECT 















Specializing in Bloomington, 
School Buildings. Illinois. 





C. Godfrey Poggi - 


and 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


New Jersey 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 
M.Am Soc. C. E. 
ALBERT L. LLOYD A. 1. A. 
POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


IRVING K. POND, C. ~. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN 


Cc. CUSTER ROBINSON 
J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 


Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 


JOHN A. § A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
600 Vernon Avenue GLENCOE, ILL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

















ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


180 N. Michigan Avenue 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 

Educational Buildings 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






OREN THOMAS 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. DES MOINES, |IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 








CHARLES L. TROUTMAN | 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist | 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. nt 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EXUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


H. J. VAN RYN, AILA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 


ARCHITECTS 
FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





WELLS AND HUDSON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 









| Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


| EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 








NO. 1006 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 


As Good as 
SAtwaer 


You who are charged with the responsibility of 
buying the equipment for schools— 

Have often heard this claim— 

“It is as good as Kewaunee.” 

This is a claim that is easy to make, and many 
times it seems to be easy to demonstrate—by an 
off-hand statement. 

For instance, a Kewaunee desk may be made of 
oak, and some other desk may be made of oak— 
yet that fact alone will not prove that the other 
desk is as enduring as Kewaunee. 

A Kewaunee Desk may have 12 drawers, and 
some other desk may have 12 drawers—yet that 
fact alone could not prove the other desk to be as 
well equipped for laboratory work as Kewaunee. 

A Kewaunee Top is chemically-treated and fin- 
ished, yet the top of some other desk may be chem- 
ically-treated and finished, but any business man 
knows that a mere statement of that sort would 
not be any proof that the other desk offered as 


permanent and satisfactory a surface as Ke- 
waunee. 


There are many reasons why Kewaunee has 
earned such a reputation for pedagogic adaptabil- 
ity, satisfactory service under varying conditions, 
and long life. 

May we tell you about Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture—for the teaching of Physics, Chemis- 
try, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, and Domes- 
tic Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
Kindergarten work ? 


LABORATORY | FURNITURE YG Ce 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Kansas City El Paso Denver Columbus 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Baton Rouge Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C, Little Rock Des Moines San Francisco 





NO. 862 
STUDENTS’ CHEMISTRY DESK 


A ‘favorite in many laboratories. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 
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@onvenient .. Economical . . Effective .. NEW 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


by Lunt & Haley 


A 'Teacher’s Manual 
with Apparatus Units 


T IS a new, unified, practical plan for teaching 
| General Science by recitation and demonstra- 
tion. It is the way General Science has been 
taught in the Boston Junior Schools for four 
years. You have probably heard about the re- 
markable success Messrs. Lunt and Haley of 
the Boston Teachers College have had. It is our 
privilege to announce the publication of their 
classroom tested course ... a teacher’s manual, 
with apparatus, in 31 convenient units. 


The division of the broad field of General Science 
into these units is according to topic. Each unit 
consists of a teacher’s manual of instruction and 
a complete set of material and apparatus to per- 
form all the experiments and demonstrations in 
that unit. All is packed in a convenient storage 
cabinet which is placed on the instructor’s desk 
before class. Everything needed for the work is 
right there and the manual tells just how to use it. 


Each manual includes from ten to twenty-five 
separate problems and experiments. It is thus 
easy to select units covering the ground of any 
standard General Science Text and meeting all 
special state and city requirements. Our plan- 
ning department is prepared to assist you in se- 
curing this perfect coordination in your work. 


The Plan involves no revolutionary changes but 
it does assure the finest results from your text, 
from your class work, and from your demonstra- 
tions. Let us send you a few sample pages from 
the different units and tell you how little it will 
actually cost to organize your General Science 
Courses in this new and better way. Write for a 
free copy of one of the manuals and list of units. 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 79 Amherst 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CHarcour{ 


Laboratory 
Equipment 


STANDARD for EDUCATION SINCE |1895 


——_—_— 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Company Information Coupon. . 
79 Amherst Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Please send us without obligation full details on the new Lunt & 
Haley General Science Course. 
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‘s ( 7 WS *y.” No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top No. 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and Chk a Vi 


Thousands of Seating installations 


tell the Story of 
American’ Performance 


In the better schools the country over... 
wherever school boards judge performance by 
daily service, you will find “American” seats 


No. 101—Tubular Steel Combination Desk 








An A. S.C. Installation . — 113 An A. S.C. Installation 
George Washington High School, New York City in use by a large majority. Every day millions East Side High School, Paterson, N. J. 
| William H. Gompert, Architect of seats — representing thousands of installa- William T. Fanning, Architect 


tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 


re a ee 








hn & 6% ted the end, specify “American” in the beginning. = An A.S.C. Installation 
East Denver High School, Denver, Colo. Raub Junior High Scheel Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


**The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


~», . American Seating Company 


EERE 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 

















: => as 


No. 174—Adijustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair No. 162—Steel Chair Desk No. 135—Adjustable Universal 
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-roororrm Peabody Designs Excel 


A Complete School Line 


The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 
body installations in schools throughout the 
country and the modern schools and auditoriums 
that are now being furnished throughout with 
Peabody equipment. 


>) 


Send for the latest Peabody cat- 


alog showing our complete line. 


==> 


Formerly 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


““VIKING’—STEEL FOLDING 


VIKING No. 500 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES. 


STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 


Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 


A request from you will bring complete information on 


the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. 









THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


INDIANA 


CHAIRS 


VIKING No. 1000 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
ONE INCH. 


folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steel and fiber 
or full upholstered seats. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Color finishes: Olive Green, 
Mahogany, and Walnut. 


] 
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Architect's model of recently completed Tampa High School. Auditorium furnished 
with Kundtz Opera Chairs, model 11-D. Thomas J. Kennard and Son, Architects. 


The New 


Kundtz Opera Chair 
~for Modern Schools 


with utility. Especially in the auditorium, the problem is to 
choose equipment which will set a high standard of beauty, yet 
insure the practical advantages of economy, comfort and long life. 


[' the school of today and tomorrow, beauty goes hand in hand 


Kundtz Eclipse Opera Chairs meet this need. Modeled along 
simple, yet graceful lines, they add a finished appearance to the 
modern auditorium. They are perfect examples of good taste, worthy 
of the finest surroundings. 


The Theodor Kundtz Company builds into its Opera Chairs the 
comfort so necessary to enjoyment of auditorium functions. Both 
seat and back are designed to permit complete relaxation, an im- 
portant feature during long entertainments, and in cases where the 
auditorium is used as a study-hall. Parents and other visitors ap- 
preciate it, too. 


Kundtz Eclipse Auditorium furniture simplifies the maintenance 
problem. Tested materials, properly employed in its construction, 
insure astonishing durability. Kundtz Crystal Finish on metal parts, 
pyroxylin lacquer on seats and back, are alike impervious to abuse. 
Simple lines make cleaning easy. 


You will find it profitable in many ways to know more about K undtz 
school and auditorium furniture. Write for descriptive literature. 
The Theodor Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division of 
the White Sewing Machine Corporation). 


The symbol of good school furniture. Visit 
the Kundtz exhibit at the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion, Cleveland, February 24-28, 1929. 
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G fits is the new Kundtz Eclipse Opera Chair, 
model 11-D, purchased for the beautiful high 


school at Tampa, Florida. 


The model 11-D chair is constructed of the finest 
materials obtainable. The metal standard is cast 
from a special mixture of high grade iron ores, 
with a liberal percentage of steel for maximum 
durability. Warping of seat and back is impossible 
because of the special five-ply laminated construc- 
tion. Roller bearing hinges provide easy, noiseless 
motion for the seat. 


The Kundtz Opera Chair is designed for comfort, 
based upon actual tests with school pupils. Back 
and seat are curved to give exactly the proper sup- 
port and encourage physical relaxation without 


incorrect posture. 


Beauty in the Opera Chair is a notable feature. 
Metal parts in the new Kundtz Crystal Finish, in 
unobtrusive green, with an attractive crystalline 
lustre. Wood parts finished in rich walnut, blend- 
ing with the color scheme of any auditorium. 
Proportioned for grace as well as comfort. Write 
for specifications and prices. 


It will pay you to see this new Kundtz Opera 
Chair before installing auditorium furniture. 


“The Theodor Kindtz Company 


CHURCH AND 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Cleveland = Ohio. USA. 
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SAMSON 





Quality In 
Our New Line Of 


Linoleum Top Tables 


For years Samson school, office, and library 


tables have been known for their consistent - 


good quality. Thousands of installations in 
schools throughout the country are still as good 
as new, some of them after more than 25 years 
of continuous service. 


Now we are bringing out a new line of 
Linoleum Top Cafeteria Tables built to the 
same high standards that have made Samson 
Tables the leaders in the school field. 


These tables have genuine battleship lino- 
leum tops that are smooth, quiet, durable, and 
very easily kept clean. The linoleum is securely 
cemented on to the regular five-ply tops. And 
around the edges is a heavy oak or gum band- 
ing. In all they present an attractive appear- 
ance and exceptional durability. 


Sizes in Model 500 range from 30 x 30” up 
to 30x96”. Special sizes are made to your 
specifications. 


Let us send you complete de- 
tails on the new addition and 


on the regular Samson line. 


Mutschler Brothers Company 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 






na 
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MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. NAPPANEE.IND..U.S.A 





LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 





No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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Has ALL These 
Sele: 


Here is a Desk that eventually will be in use in 
-most schoolrooms, particularly the advanced grades, 
high schools, colleges, etc. 


The New 


NATIONAL 
Chair-Desk 


This is a new type of combination movable Chair-Desk 
with many apparent advantages. 


It provides the utmost flexibility in seating arrangements. 
Classes may be augmented ‘or diminished, or transferred to 
other quarters at will. Surplus equipment is readily available 
for other uses. 


Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual requirements. 
Semi-circular seating may be readily accomplished when 
desired. It promotes individuality on the part of the student. 


Two adjustments are possible: Perpendicular Adjust- 
ment, for height of writing table; Minus Adjustment, for 
correct distance of desk top from pupil. Adjustments may 
be made quickly by any child, without tools. 


Everything is within easy reach. The Book-Box or 
Drawer is roomy and operates easily and readily on a 
grooved slide. It will not pull entirely out. 

The back is made of two form-fitting wood supports, properly placed for comfort. 
It is made to endure, of the best grade of heavy quarter-sawed, selected oak, which 
has been both kiln-dried and air-dried. All joints double spiral doweled and reinforced. 
The finish is in a soft shade of brown, easy and restful on the eyes. Scratch proof 

and moisture proof. The legs are equipped with noiseless sliding casters. 


5S ee 
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Equipped with the Famous Moeser Extended Arm 
Available working surface more than Correct posture, encouraged by this 
doubled. Arm, insures protection from direct and 
Full support for the back while writ- reflected glare on the eyes. 
ing. No necessity to twist body or incur 


Arm supported while writing, result- strain on the spine. 
ing in better penmanship and less fatigue We manufacture desks of many de- 
and nervous strain. signs. Send for our complete Catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 





No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed 
throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 





That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 
pactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 


No: 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 
is the pride of the Standard 
It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 


Line. 


folds very compact. 


requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 





1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS OF QUALITY 


No. 1348. Mosher Style 


IMPROVED 


SCHO 


HILDREN 


not only from the 


. learn 


teacher, but from each 


other. Socialized recita- 
No. 1475. Kindergarten Chair 


The “Standard” Line of Kindergarten Furniture has been built to meet your 
needs for high-quality furniture in the Kindergarten. Our chairs will develop 
that correct posture in seating at the child’s earliest stage of education. 


The two types of chairs illustrated here will provide comfort in seating, 
efficiency in use, and great durability. Their service in schools has been 
unequaled. 

Standard School Equipment Products include furniture for classroom and 
office—from Kindergarten to University—a complete line in which Quality and 
Service are outstanding. 


Write for your copy of our new 1928 catalog. 
It shows many new and improved patterns. 


Standard School Equipment Company 


School Equipment Manufacturers and Specialists 


229 West Breckenridge St. Louisville, Ky. 





tions and group co-oper- 
ative effort produce 
vrighter pupils and speed 


up learning. 


4 
lL, TABL 


Brighter Pupils 


The Elgin School Table 
makes possible this mod- 
ern method of instruc- 
tion in first and second 
grades. 

Our booklet, 
Efficiency,” tells you 


how. Send for it. 


“Seating 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Coa. 


ELGIN, 


ILL. 


SD 
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STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either ply- 
wood or solid at same price. Saddled 
seat will be furnished on request. Top 
of standard rectangular pattern with 
flush top inkwell as shown in sizes 0 to 
4. Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling device. 
Wood parts are of hard maple, walnut 
finish. (Oak will be furnished on re- 
quest.) Seven plywood top, for 20c ad- 
ditional. The steel parts are dark olive 
green. The feet are shod with gliding 
domes, or upon request will be equipped 
with floor fastenings. Steel book box 
as shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers 
at $13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel 
frame and body that is finished dark 
olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished 
dark golden. 






COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 
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With Plywood Seat 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the Colum- 
bia Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. The 
frame is of steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive green. 
Back slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak or 
maple. Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


Can be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafe- 
teria, or the Library. Oak seat and quar- 
tered oak back are finished dark golden 
or brown. Has an olive brown steel 
frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 
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ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 
THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders $0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... -20 













Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 Ibs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1. 


No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 


Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
PIS, GHER. coccccrcccccsecsccccccevccccesesese $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA. 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 
Large 

Medium 

Small 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


a 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 


sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 


Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box, chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 


ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring cor- 
rect posture and real 


Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 


Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
; ae eo aaa 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
SEATING 


SINGLE FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 





No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 





No. 461 
SALES ROOMS: 

ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 

11 Steuben Street S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

121% Luckie St. N.W. CLAIRTON, PA. 1515 W. Ninth St 
BALTIMORE, MD. 36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

714 N. Howard St. Wilson Sta. New Terminal 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO Warehouse 

27 Haymarket Square 406 Prospect Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
1123 Broadway 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
238 Middle Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
601 Mission Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
204 East Jefferson Se. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 708-10-6th Ave., So. 
1900 South Boulevard 
Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
P. O. Box 507 





Arlington Heights, Ill. 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
pong No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Ao for serious thought especially where 
growing boys and girls are concerned. To- 
day, schools everywhere are paying particular 
attention to diet. Food experiments and tests 
are made right in the school laboratories, and 
each child is taught to eat what is best for 
him. Admirable work indeed, but there is 
another important problem that vitally con- 
cerns the health of every boy and girl.— 
Health authorities agree that correct pos- 
ture habits are most essential to good 
health and urge school authorities to 
give correct seating serious considera- 
tion. 
Steel Furniture Company through 


years of careful study and experi- 
ments developed seating that seats 


the student in a correct, easy pos- 

ture. 

In Steel seats students unconscious- 
ly form correct posture habits 
that help them both physically 
and mentally. Send for complete 
information on Steel seating 
for schools, and expert plan- 
ning service. 
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SLATEBESTOS 
No 


And Twenty 
Years Later 


Ee a it Rw 


You say you are 


| {installing new black- 
boards this year 


They certainly look fine. But how will 
they look twenty years from now; will they 
still have that dark, slate-like, velvety 
smooth surface? If they are Slatebestos 
they will. Because Slatebestos has a dark 
slate color clear through, is built to last the 
lifetime of your school building and it 
actually improves with age. 





The Permanent Blackboard 


NY 


Slatoplate and Slaterock blackboards, each supreme in its 
class, are also manufactured by us. 


Send for sample. 


Beckley -Cardy Co. 


Manufacturers of Blackboards and School Equipment 


17 East 23rd St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The EYESAVER 


(Patent Penpinc) 




















S.F.R.&B.CO. SENECA FALLS.NY. 


A NEW Idea 
in RULERS 


HE EYESAVER is an entirely new 

idea in ruler scales. It was designed 
by an authority on educational matters 
and will be found most practical not only 
for school work but also for general use. 


A Sampte The Eyesaver scale is printed in three 
Witt Re- contrasting colors. On the reverse side is 


VEAL THE’ a combination inch scale, also a protractor. 
FULL VALUE 


or THIS The Eyesaver ruler is manufactured by us 
af LER- under an exclusive arrangement with the 

ADLY ° ° e 
Sent Upon designer. While only recently introduced, 
REQUEST. stocks of the Eyesaver are in the hands of 
leading wholesale distributors throughout 


the country. 


SENECA FALLS RULE & BLock Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


-{ Makers of SENECA RULERS} SENECA FALLS, N. Y. | 











RAISED 
PENHOLDER 
LID SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 3. Is it quiet? 
boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
standardizing on U. S. ream. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 4. /s it economical? 
as standard equipment. They > Te pentane ont 
know from experience that this 5. Has i ne 1 
inkwell costs little, works well, , ae 
and outlasts two or more ordi- Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
nary inkwells. dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
and noiseless. It does not tempt as with the average desk well. 
pupils to waste time. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 


U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 


2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 


406-20 S. W. 9th STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
















The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 

templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
| to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 





E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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Combination 
Adjustable Desk 


Everfast 
Pedestal Desk 


Rowles 


Invincible Desk 












No. ; 
7722T.A. 





THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


is strong. 


It will carry a live load exceeding 
1357 pounds according to tests 
made by the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology —J.M. Daniels, observer. 


Send this coupon and a sample will come to you without obligation. 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


| 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel | ; 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) | ©) Brown (walnut) © Battleship Gray 1) Wood Seat 


(1 Marvon (mahogany)() Olive Green C) Leatherette Seat 
We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 


and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 





i! 
: 
; 
; 
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Buy all your Slate 
from a single source! 


The rigidity of school requirements necessitates the 
greatest care in the purchase of materials and equip- 
ment in which uniformity of color, quality, dura- 
bility, or price is an essential. Then why buy your 
Slate from several different sources and increase the 
possibility of variation, delay, and consequent dis- 
satisfaction! 


Why ‘‘Shop Around”’ for Slate? 


Pennsylvania Structural Slate Company’s Slate is quarried, 
worked, finished, and sold by a single organization. It is 
absolutely uniform in every particular. Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company’s Service, both on your Slate re- 
quirements and on Eureka Cork Bulletin Boards, is uni- 
formly accurate and prompt. Don’t “shop around” — 
consult us! 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. Easton Penna. 


a. Clip and - 
Mail 


the asking. 
Coupon — 













PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


[] Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


[} Please quote on............ square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 


CL] Please send specifications und setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


| PPT ORT TTT ETE E CTT C CE CCT eT Tre ee Me I a 66 6.0503 Kedaen 
[] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 





FOLDS FLAT 





Seating 


is supreme 


Laboratory 
Stool 


Guaranteed 


Years 


LABORATORY STOOLS Pattern No. 32 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

KINDERGARTEN AND 

LUNCH ROOM FURNITURE 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, com- 
fort and finish. Thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture of Metal Furniture and 
the designing of seating to meet special re- 
quirements is reflected in the superiority of 
present-day Royal School Furniture. 


UNSURPASSED RIGIDITY — The only chair using 
DOUBLE RIVETED Construction. 

OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—Drawers — bottom shelf — 
front, back or side panels—inkwell—wood back-rests— 
curved or straight front legs. 


Sample sent for FREE TRIAL. 
No expense — no obligation. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 





Folding Chair No. 128 1130 South Michigan — Chicago, Il. 












IN COLORS 


Color is the vogue and the TUCKER’WAY has taken 
no back seat. It is the front row itself, for now you 
may have this unusually strong and distinctive all-wood 
folding chair in vivid red, blue and green, as well as 
natural (beech). And special colors on special orders. 


Folding Chairs that are different! 


These are the chairs that are Easy to open and close 
(with foot). Easy to stack (stack as flat as 
pan cakes), and EASE-y to sit in. You can 
treat ’em rough. May be left out in the rain 
(won’t turn white, warp or rust). No metal 
stampings to come loose or pinch the seat— 
“no metal to touch you.” Singly or in rows. 
Juvenile size also. 



































, . | SAmp 
Send for Sample Chair and Prices _ 
Send for sample chair (use the coupon) - COLORs 
and inspect it for yourself. Secure quantity ate... 
Om 
Addteg, ==” 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. /.....°"".--.. 





Fort Smith, Arkansas tis 
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The LAWRENCE 
Folding Chair 


None more comfortable. 
None more durable or 
lighter in weight. 
Compound curves to both 
back and seat. 


Strongly braced in all 
ways by steel to wood. 
Light weight (8 pounds). 
Folds compactly (114 in.). 
Oak wood. Finish walnut 
brown lacquered. 

Steel metals with olive 
green baked enamel. 


Carefully constructed and 
high-grade chairs. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, N. J. 


Established Incorporated 
August, 1870 March, 1886 


Imperial 


Better Desks For Good Teachers 


Since teaching standards are continually being brought to a higher 
level the teacher's equipment should also be constantly improved upon. 


Imperial has adhered to this policy and has built desks which any 
teacher may well feel proud of. Imperial desks are good looking, dur- 
able, and convenient in arrangement. Their beauty of design and fin- 
ish makes them stand out in the classroom. The exclusive construction 
features combine to give them long life. And the drawers are so ar- 
ranged that papers and books can be put away or found with greater 
facility. 


Let us send you descriptive information on our entire line. 


Imperial Desk Company ~ Evansville, Ind. 
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“Perseverance... 
a habit with Jennings pumps 


ee 


AY after day, month after month, the Jennings Vacuum 
Heating Pump is on the job—concentrating on its work 
—removing all air and condensation from the school return 
line heating system. It is not distracted by the need for seri- 
ous repairs or replacements. Even the excessive quantities 
of water that accumulate over night are handled easily. Oc- 
casional lubrication and packing are the only routine atten- 
tion required to keep a Jennings Pump going. 





Bulletin 71, containing complete 


Made: This quality of persistency, plus the ability to cope with over- 
information, will be gladly sent ; F 7 , ; a : 

on request. capacity loads, is what makes Jennings Vacuum Heating 
Pumps invaluable for school service. For, only when the 
pump that controls the heating system is a steady, reliable 
worker can proper, healthful temperatures be maintained. 


Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORW CONN. . 
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Left—John T. Allen High School, Austin, Texas. 


Right—High School, Corsicana, Texas. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 





Center—High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Most of the important schools of Texas are now using “Standard Electric Time 


Service.” Many of them also use “Standard” Fire Alarm, Telephone, and Science Lab- 
oratory Current Supply Equipment. 


All “Standard” equipment is of a very superior excellence,—a fact now widely 
known and ackrowledged by discriminating school boards and architects everywhere. 


Moreover, “Standard” furnishes complete low tension equipment for the school 
with a maintenance guarantee covering all—a point of the utmost importance in sim- 
plifying maintenance and lowering upkeep expense. 


INSIST ON STANDARD 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 


50 Church Street, New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham Branches 1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
10 High Street, Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High Street, Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 


110 S. Cedar St., Spokane 
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Tablet-Arm Chairs: Their Use and Abuse 


Henry Eastman Bennett, Ph.D., Chicago, III. 


Tablet-arm chairs constitute one of the in- 
numerable kinds of classroom chairs, having one 
arm prolonged to form a small writing surface. 
Tablet-arm chairs are commonly used as equip- 
ment for junior and senior high schools, as well 
as for college and university purposes, in a pro- 
miscuous and indiscriminate manner which 
suggests a word of caution. In school seating, 
as in every other kind of school equipment, each 
distinct type is suited for a different purpose, 
and is unsuited for others; each type has its 
limitations, as well as its advantages; and only 
a very flexible type may be regarded as general 
utility seating. Tablet-arm seating is quite in- 
flexible and may be adapted only to a limited 
range of classroom activities. 

The Disadvantages of Tablet-Arm Seating 

The chief restricting factor in tablet-arm 
seating lies in its hygienic features, as related 
to posture and vision. The position of the 
writing surface at one side of the body, at a 
point much lower than a typical desk height, 
tends to create a serious stoop and twist of the 
spine whenever the pupil does any sustained 
reading or writing on the tablet arm. The body 
is thrown out of poise into an incorrect position 
which the pupil finds impossible to maintain for 
any length of time. Hence, it becomes inevita- 
ble that the pupil will exaggerate the fault, by 
bringing the left hand into play to hold the 
paper, and sustaining the weight so that the 
right arm is free to write; or, in reading, the 
weight is placed on the right elbow, which re- 
sults in the cramping of the neck and chest to 
the limit of endurance. Such a posture, main- 
tained throughout the school day, and continued 
through weeks and months of the school year, 
is inevitably harmful to the strongest person, 
and may be doubly so to the young school child. 

Again, the position of the tablet arm is such 
that it tends to place the work in the shadow 
of the body or head, with the result that the 
most effective light is eliminated. The distance 
of the working surface from the eyes is too 
great for clear vision, and this, combined with 
poor lighting, results in both bad posture and 
eyestrain. 

Lack of Design a Disadvantage 

As though these defects were not enough, it 
is only necessary to add that these have been 
increased in a large proportion of chairs by 
poorly designed and inappropriate features. In 
general, the tablet arms are so high beneath 
the pupil’s elbow that the majority of pupils 
will unconsciously sit with the right shoulder 
elevated whenever they occupy these chairs, re- 
gardless of the proper position to be maintained. 
There is a constant tendency toward scholiosis 
whether the pupil reads, writes, or listens to a 
lecture. The arms generally have little or no 
slope. Even a slight slope, offering a lower 
elbow rest, and bringing the writing surface into 
a better light, distance, and visual angle, will 
go far toward eliminating the hygienic defects. 

"Lack of Adjustable Features 

In addition to the above, it should be men- 
tioned that tablet-arm chairs as a type of school 
seating share, to a great extent, the defects 
common to other types of school seating, par- 
ticularly in the case of ordinary chairs. Quite 
generally, the tablet-arm chairs are 18 in. high, 
with no device for adjustment to height and 
size of the pupil. Careful measurements have 
proved that not more than 25 per cent of senior- 
high-school students, and not more than 5 per 
eent of junior-high-school students are able to 
use seats of this height. There is no type of 
school seating in which it is so common to find 
seats too deep, or seats and backs so illogically 
and unnaturally shaped and sloped. 


The Selection of Tablet-Arm Seating 

But, it is not these unnecessary and inexcus- 
able defects with which the writer is chiefly 
concerned at the present time. These defects 
can and should be remedied (as in a few cases 
they have been). It is the responsibility of those 
in charge of the purchase of school equipment 
to select tablet-arm chairs which have the least 
faults in regard to posture, visual hygiene, and 
physical comfort. The purpose here is to point 
out the practical uses for this type of seating, 
regardless of the inherent and inevitable lim- 
itations which it possesses. 

Tablet-arm chairs may be commended for use 
in lecture rooms, in which the attention of the 
student is directed mainly toward the speaker, 
for blackboard and demonstration work, and for 
work in which writing is limited largely to oc- 
easional note-taking, bookwork, or brief refer- 
ences, in which no serious postural or visual 
problems are involved. In the free movement 
of pupils in lecture rooms, there are no long- 
continued strains or compressions which tend to 
affect the growth of the vital organs, nor do 
these cramped positions become habitual. If 
the lighting is unsatisfactory, the pupil will 
make instant adjustment by leaning over, or 
by raising the book, an action which would be 
either injurious or quite impossible to maintain 
for a long period of time. If the seat and back 
are conducive to both good posture and comfort, 
and the arm rest under the elbow is sufficiently 
low to obviate an elevation of the shoulder, the 
position of the writing surface is of small con- 
sequence, 

The use of a tablet-arm chair for an exami- 
nation or a written lesson, requiring an hour 
or more of continuous writing, is not recom- 
mended because it inevitably produces fatigue 
of the eyes, neck, and back, and more or less 
lowers the bodily energy as a result of the 
cramped position. This, added to the strain 
and worry of an examination, accounts for some 
of the headaches, but probably has little perma- 
nent effect on posture habits. 


In classroom work of the distinctly lecture 
type, the tablet-arm chair should be limited in 
use to institutions of college grade, and to 
senior-high-school classes. Junior-high-school 
authorities quite generally disapprove of formal 
lecture instruction in their schools, and insist 
that classwork be of the direct study type. The 
same policy is maintained for much of the 
senior-high-school instruction. ‘To the extent 
that this is true, the student’s attention is di- 
rected largely to the books and written work 
upon the desk surface, and for these purposes, 
the work should be squarely in front of the 
pupil, at the height and slope best adapted to 
the particular activity. For classwork of the 
direct study type, tablet-arm seating is regarded 
as generally unsuited. 


Probably the most serious misuse of tablet- 
arm seating is its installation in study halls. 
There is no room in the school in which it is 
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so necessary that the seating equipment be sun. 
able for sustained concentration for long pe. 
riods, in order to insure good lighting, deep 
breathing, and freedom from cramped positions, 
In the writer’s opinion, it is highly important 
that lighting and postural conditions be given 
first consideration, and that full-size desk tops 
be provided squarely in front of the pupil, and 
at proper height and slope. 

The inadequate size of the tablet-arm surface 
for almost all writing activities is too obvious 
to require any comment. There is also an im- 
portant sanitary problem to be considered in the 
fact that unless racks are provided under the 
seats, the books and other belongings of the 
pupils will frequently be deposited upon the 
floor while the tablet arm is in use. 


Reasons for Tablet-Arm Chairs 
Having indicated the uses for which tablet- 


arm chairs are, and are not, adapted, the next 
point is to give reasons why they should be used 
at any time. Advantages in their favor are 
primarily those of economy—economy in space, 
cost, care, and use. Obviously, there is no more 
compact form of seating, which affords a good 
writing surface in a well-constructed chair, with 
a small writing leaf attached. Practically no 
aisle space is required, since students can pass 
between the chairs just as they do in the theaters 
and churches, and very little additional spacing 
of the chairs is required because of the arms. 

In the ease of lecture groups, there is a special 
advantage, because of the large number of pupils 
who may be concentrated in one room, and be- 
cause the group may be more compactly ar- 
ranged about the speaker. Since large numbers 
may be taught only by lecture methods, it is 
necessary that such groups be handled in the 
most practicable compact arrangement, and this 
becomes possible with the use of the tablet-arm 
chair. Fifteen square feet of floor space per 
pupil is the minimum for study and recitation 
purposes, and only a little more than half as 
much is ordinarily required for lecture purposes. 
Where the lecture type of instruction is em- 
ployed, considerable economy in building and 
equipment, as well as in teaching staff, are pos- 
sible through the equipment of these rooms with 
tablet-arm chairs. 

Typical lecture groups are large in numbers, 
and they pass in and out of the classroom with 
a minimum of time and effort, and without 
organization or signals for rising or marching. 
In such classes, there is no necessity for group- 
ing, or changes in seats, and the arrangement 
relative to light and acousties which is best for 
one group, is generally adequate for all. Under 
these conditions, there is no advantage in hav- 
ing seats movable (unless the room is to be con- 
verted to other uses). Again, there are serious 
disadvantages in the noise and confusion inci- 
dent to the moving and disarranging of the 
room, and the overturning of chairs during the 
hasty entrance and exit of classes, to say noth- 
ing of the annoyances due to the tilting, serap- 
ing, and straining of the chairs while in use. 
Stationary chairs, on the other hand, are always 
in position where they are needed; they never 
get out of order, never overturn, and are silent 
in use. Chairs of the pedestal type enable the 
janitor to clean the floors, without any extra 
labor or time in moving and rearranging the 
seats. For large lecture rooms, particularly, 
the pedestal type is to be commended. 

The varied and indiscriminate use of tablet- 
arm chairs doubtless is due to their compactness 
and convenience, low cost, and to the further 
fact, that every chair fac ‘tory, as well as every 
school-desk manufacturer, is putting them 02 
the market in an almost limitless variety of 
form and quality. The extent of the supply, 
however, should not force school authorities into 
an equally promiscuous and unwise demand for 
this type of school seating. 
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I. THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The school district is a separate entity created 
by law. Its powers are not concurrent or co- 
ordinate with those of the municipality; they 
are independent. Its jurisdiction is absolute, 
under the law. It is responsible under the law 
to the state government which brought it into 
being. Its affairs are administered by a board 
of education, elected by the people of the district. 
The board of education is endowed with the 
powers of a corporation, and, as such, its acti- 
vities, powers, and responsibilities are carefully 
prescribed. 


II. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The manner in which members are elected to 


serve on the board, and the terms for which they 
shall serve are carefully specified by law, as are 
also the duties of the members. The duties of 
the board fall under two general heads: 
A. To conduct the business of the schools. 
B. To determine the policies of the schools. 

The term “business” includes all matters re- 
lating to the schools that involve money. It is 
assumed that members of the board will give 
the same meticulous care to items of business 
involving public funds as would te the ease if 
the funds were their own. The use of a budget 
system is prescribed by law; as are even the di- 
visions of the budget showing the purnoses for 
which moneys are raised and spent. The use of 
standard form sheets showing distribution and 
use of funds for all school purposes is growing. 

Some of the purposes for which school 
moneys are raised and spent are: 

1. School buildings and grounds; building 
and equipping; maintenance and repair. The 
law requires that the school district provide 
adequate accommodations for all children of 
school age within the district. The law requires 
100 sq. ft. of play area around each building for 
each child enrolled. 

2. Educational materials; books, stationery, 
various kinds of apparatus, and school supplies 
in general. The names of these different kinds 
of supplies are given in the code, and the man- 
ner in which they must be purchased is specified. 

Some little discussion has arisen recently as 
to when, and how, school supplies should be 
bought. In an age when much buying for all 
purposes is of the “hand to mouth” variety, the 
question quite naturally arises whether it would 
not be best for the school district to buy in the 
same way. It is safe to say that practically all 
school districts which attempt to effect a busi- 
nesslike procedure, buy at one time, usually 
early in the summer, for the whole year. There 
are three reasons for this: (1) They ean deter- 
mine quite accurately their needs for a year; 
(2) their money is available at one time and 
cannot be used for any other purposes; (3) pur- 
chase of materials in quantity makes possible 
considerable saving in cost. The second of these 
reasons is the one that differentiates school busi- 
ness from almost all other kinds of businesses. 
Most other businesses have a constant flow of 
money, in and out, whereas the money of the 
school district comes in, most of it, at least, at 
one time, or within a very short period of tax 
gathering. It is this difference that makes it 
possible to conduct the business of the schools 
80 as to command the biggest possible savings 
in purchasing, and the smallest possible losses 
through distribution and use. 

Recommendation 

We believe that good business organization 
need not be confined or restricted to large school 
systems. We think that it is as important that 
the business of the small district be handled in 
an efficient, businesslike way as it is for the 
large district. We recommend therefore that 





A Timely Definition of School Administration 


Charles Coxe, Superintendent of Schools, Lewiston, Pa. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: It is not often that a 
school superintendent, in a report to his board of 
education, cares to express himself frankly and 
fearlessly on all phases of the school-administra- 
tive service. The article presented herewith was 
written in the nature of a superintendent’s report, 
but it manifests such a splendid grasp of all the 
essentials of school government that it becomes 
far more than an official document of the cus- 
tomary type. The writer manifests a compre- 
hensive grasp of all that a progressive administra- 
tion of the schools implies, and possesses the 
happy faculty of presenting the subject in terse 
and expressive language. It is well worth the 
careful reading of every public-school official.— 
The Editor. 
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all activities of the board having to do with the 
raising, the use, or spending of money be group- 
ed under one head, say the finance committee; 
that all matters pertaining to finance originate 
with this committee, if that be the type of or- 
ganization preferred; and that definite rules 
and limits be set by this organization which 
shall govern and control the raising and spend- 
ing of money by the board of education for the 
school district. 





; _ School Policies 
It is the business of the board to determine 


all school policies. This means, to state the 
official position of the school district on all ques- 
tions that affect the interests of the schools, 
Some of the matters requiring definite state- 
ment of policy, in addition to the business rela- 
tions previously discussed, are: 

1. The manner of electing; and the supervi- 
sion of the work of all employees of the school 
district. 

2. Assigning and grading of children of 
school age within the district. 

3. Care, control, and discipline of children 
in the schools. 

4. The use of school buildings and grounds 
for any purpose not directly connected with the 
work of the schools. 

5. All matters pertaining to the health, safety, 
and welfare of the school children. 

It will be apparent at once that each one of 
these subdivisions can, and ought to be, divided, 
carried out in detail, and made the basis for a set 
of rules for controlling the schools. Oftentimes 
teachers, janitors, and supervising officials are 
compelled to use their own judgment on matters 
that involve the welfare of the schools as a 
whole. While it may be true that multiplicity 
of rules leads to confusion; and that it is wise 
to allow members of the staff of the schools as 
much discretion in action as the case will per- 
mit; vet, the setting and enforcement of basic 
and simple rules is purely a function of the 
board of education. 

Organization of the Board 

The question of the organization of the board 

is one that cannot be too carefully considered. 
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This is distinctly a business age. A characteriz- 
ing expression might be: organize to live and 
grow; remain inchoate and die. The results of 
organization in business and industry are seen 
in improved living conditions; America is set- 
ting a standard for the world; a standard never 
before approached by any other great nation. 

It is often argued that certain rules, plans, 
policies, types of organization might apply to 
big cities, but are not applicable to smaller com- 
munities. I submit that that viewpoint is basic- 
ally unsound. The difference between the big 
city and the small town is one of degree, and not 
of kind. Business, whether wholesale or retail; 
industry and manufacturing, whether large or 
small, are built on economic principles that are 
generally applicable. Production, distribution, 
consumption; merchandising in general are the 
same as to basic laws, whether in New York or 
Podunk. The reasons for commercial and in- 
dustrial failures are ignorance, and disregard of 
economic laws and economic factors. The ap- 
plication of the general law to education is even 
more pertinent. 

The education of a child in the public schools 
of Lewistown is for the same purposes, and, if 
the job is well done, in the same way as is the 
education of a child in the public schools any- 
where else in America. Education is a science 
(at least we like to think so) and not a theory. 
If we deal with the same subjects, have the 
same materials with which to work, have the 
same ends to achieve, it must stand to reason 
that the type of organization best suited to effect 
these results will be, in general forms and terms 
at least, very much the same. 

The best general presentation of the matter 
of organization of the board for work is a U. S. 
Government Bureau pamphlet based on a study 
of conditions in New Castle, Pa., intended as a 
guide to all school districts. A copy of this has 
been placed in the hands of the president of the 
board, and I cannot urge too strongly, gentle- 
men, that careful consideration be given this 
plan of board organization. Needless to say, the 
rules of the board, when formally adopted, should 
be printed at as early a date as possible and 
made ready for distribution to employees and 
patrons of the schools. 


Ill. THE SUPERINTENDENT 

The superintendent is elected by the board of 
education as their chief executive official. As 
such he is responsible to the board directly, and, 
in the last analysis, to the board alone. It is 
assumed that the board selects a superintend- 
ent on the basis of training, experience, and 
personality. His training should be adequate. 
He should hold at least a bachelor’s degree, and 
preferably also a master’s from a college of 
recognized rank. He should be a student of 
education in the biggest and broadest sense; and 
also in detail. His experience in the educational 
field should demonstrate to the board his ability 
to handle the job. On the question of personality, 
the hoard members must be guided by their own 
best judgment. 

The duties of the superintendent, as the chief 
executive official of the board of education, do 
not differ in type from those of the chief execu- 
tive official of any other kind of corporation. 
The only adversion in point here is that, having 
employed and paid a superintendent as chief 
executive official, the board should place in his 
hands the duties, responsibilities, and authority 
of such an official. Without injury to the schools 
there can be no compromise on this question: 
Responsibility and authority must be coordinate 
and coterminous. Any attempt to impair or 
impeach the authority of the superintendent by 
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pettifogging, cheap politics, or for any other 
purpose, must prove a detriment to the schools. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that for 
every element in school control and every item 
in school business for which the board intends 
to hold the superintendent responsible, they must 
give him a grant of authority sufficient to cover 
the case. Needless to say, when a grant of au- 
thority is given to the chief executive by vote 
or agreement of the board, it should not be im- 
paired by the words or actions of any individual 
member of the board speaking “sub rosa” and 
for himself alone. The terms “responsibility” 
and “authority” are mutually inclusive and ex- 
clusive, 
Reports 

Reports by the superintendent to the board 
should cover every phase of the work of the 
schools on which the board might expect to act. 
Reports to the board should deal fundamentally 
with facts. The facts in the case should be pre- 
sented by the superintendent to the board. If 
schoolwork is a science, as we like to think it is, 
consideration by the board, of facts presented 
by the superintendent, should lead to logical and 
wholesome conclusions. There should be no 
place in discussions based on facts and evidence 
submitted, for personal animus, political pre- 
ference, or dishonest use of the schools, directly 
or through any of their employees for personal 
gain. The school system is a great democracy ; 
in it, rewards and punishments should be in pro- 
portion to deeds, and deeds alone. 

May I digress at this point to earnestly re- 
quest of the members of the board that you 
specify at any time you may wish what informa- 
tion you desire or need, and we shall be happy 
to supply it in the form you want. 


Supervision of Instruction 

It is a fact too often forgotten that the chief 
business of the schools is to instruct children. 
In the supervision of instruction the old adage 
applies: What’s everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business; therefore, the chief business of the 
superintendent is the supervision of instruction. 

Responsibility for the course of study and the 
quality of instruction cannot well be delegated 
by the superintendent to anyone in a subordinate 
position. It follows then that the superintend- 
ent is responsible for the people who do the 
teaching, for what they teach, how they teach 
it, and what they use in teaching. The superin- 
tendent is responsible to the board for the work 
of the teachers; to make his work with the teach- 
ers effective, his control of the teaching force 
ought to be sustained by the board under 
ordinary conditions. In schoolwork there has 
often been interference with teachers and teach- 
ing for reasons not directly connected with good 
work. Partisan politics, personal friendship, 
religious preference, fraternal association, and 
other outside considerations have been advanced 
for the retention, promotion, or advance of 
teachers, for increase in salary, and for better 
working conditions, when, in fairness, justice, 
honesty, and decency, the only reason for elect- 
ing or retaining a teacher is that the teacher 
does satisfactory work. It requires the best 
efforts of the superintendent with all the support 
and encouragement the board can give him to 
build up a satisfactory working system. To 
that end he must have the fullest possible co- 
operation from his board. Any attempt to dero- 
gate from the authority of the superintendent 
is a covert attack on the schools, and as such, 
should be repudiated by the board. 

The course of study, and the selection of tex1- 
books and educational material generally are 
so intimately a part of the process of instruc- 
tion that the superintendent must assume re- 
sponsibility for these phases of the work. 

The quality of the teaching, the type of in- 
struction, just how the actual classroom work 
is done, is the method subjective or objective; 
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is it teacher-centered or pupil-centered; is it 
textbook or tradition bound; is the lesson plan 
well organized; does the teacher make adequate 
use of all available data on the pupils in the 
class (intelligence, health, social conditions, 
ete.) ; can the teacher’s judgment be trusted in 
matters that are not referable to standard tests; 
does the teacher inspire the pupils to do good 
work; does she work with them, at them, or for 
them; all of these questions, and more, arise 
about the problem of classroom instruction, 
which, after all, is the chief business of the 
schools. Many “technics” of instruction and 
plans for teaching have been devised and some 
have had some little success; but the best kind 
of teaching is done by the teacher who con- 
sciously uses all of the helps that research, 
experience, and the advance of the profession 
place at her command. We are not committed 
to any particular, or peculiar type of lesson plan 
or organization of the recitation period but we 
are committed, however, to the selection and 
maintenance of a corps of teachers; intelligent, 
industrious, conscientious, ambitious, honest; 
teachers who will work happily, and live health- 
fully; teachers whose largest interests are in 
the children they teach. 
Purchases 

Regardless of the type of business organiza- 
tion adopted by the board for its business de- 
partment; whether a business manager for the 
board be employed; whether the purchasing be 
done by committee; or by the board as a whole, 
the essential thing to bear in mind is that the 
conduct of the business of the schools is for the 
purpose of securing in the best and most 
economical way possible the education of the 
children who attend the schools. In any ease, 
the superintendent is the board’s counselor and 
advisor, as to what should be bought; and with- 
in the budget, adopted by the board, how much. 

Similarly, with the buying of property for 
use of school grounds. The time is past when 
any school district can justify a hit-or-miss 
policy with respect to its acquisition of real 
estate, if indeed such a policy ever was justi- 
fiable. The same kind of reasoning which 
justifies a place and price for a business property 
applies for a school. The only vital question in 
selecting grounds and erecting school buildings 
is the need—absolute, and relative. Where is 
the need, and what is the need, should be the 
determining factors. Happily these things can 
be determined quite accurately. No school dis- 
trict need go about the proposition of providing 
adequate and suitable quarters for its children, 
blindly. It is easy to ascertain what the facts 
in the case are; and where, when, and how we 
should build. Anything less than a general plan 
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based on facts ascertained and proved, would be 
considered bad business in business; it is equally 
bad business in schools. 
Finance 

No business man is succeeding today in 
large or real way without a _ well-organized 
system of accounting. A budget system is nee. 
essary, and a budget should be something more 
than a mere listing of receipts and expenditures, 
For a department of a business to live, it jg 
necessary for the department to show a profit, 
or a service that can be considered as a suff- 
ciently sizeable asset to warrant its retention, 
In schoolwork, the items in the budget should 
be carefully weighed and their relative values 
determined. What, for instance, are the rela- 
tive values of the following items in the budget: 
(1) Instructional cost (salaries, books, ete.) 
(2) Fuel and power (coal, gas, electricity, water, 
ete.). (3) Debt service. (4) Plant repair and 
maintenance. In these matters we feel that 
there must be the closest possible cooperation 
between the board and superintendent, so that 
each item in the budget may have its proper 
place and its correct allowance. 

Employees, Except Teachers 

Many different kinds of practices have grown 
up in the public schools with respect to the 
terms of employment, responsibility, and super- 
vision of employees other than teachers, In 
some of the larger cities the business department 
was made independent of the general control, 
The ensuing conflict was inevitable. While 
there has always been plenty of room for im- 
provement in the business relationship of school 
districts, there never has been a time when the 
financing of the schools could be separated from 
the main business of education—the instruction 
of children. In some places the janitorial ser- 
vice was supplied on a contract basis, with very 
uneven success. It is fairly safe to venture the 
opinion that when a school system reaches such 
size that it needs a special supervising official 
for janitors, and a separate business agent, 
then these employees of the board should be ex- 
ecutives elected by the board and responsible to 
the superintendent. 

The Board and the Superintendent 

We have already discussed the relationship 
subsisting between the board of education and 
the superintendent as that which exists between 
the trustees of any corporation and the director 
whom they select as their chief executive. We 
mean to add only one interpretive section to 
that discussion. Assuming that the board of 
education is the lawmaking body of the public 
schools, and the superintendent the chief ex- 
ecutive, just what fact or what process best 
defines their relationship’ It is assumed that 


; . A BIG BUILDING FOR A LITTLE SCHOOL 
The illustration above is the Goldwood School on Center Ridge Road near Cleveland, Ohio. The building ws 
erected two years ago and contains eight classrooms. After two years of use it has only 34 pupils. The building was 
erected to fulfill a condition under which the village of Goldwood was annexed to the neighboring town of Rocky 


River. 
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members of the board are not primarily school- 
men, that is, men whose first business is educa- 
tion. It is assumed that the superintendent is 
a specialist in education. Would it. not be fair 
to hold, then, that the superintendent is charged 
with the responsibility of finding the facts upon 
the basis of which the board is expected to act; 
whether the facts relate to personnel, housing, 
instruction, attendance, educational materials, 
or any of the minutiae which go to make up an 
educational program? If we can once get our 
procedure down to a basis of fact finding, con- 
siderations based on facts and judgments made 
in the light of all of the facts in the case, we can 
obviate almost any. difficulty that can arise in 
our work. 
IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

What, and who, is a teacher? In common 
parlance, any person elected by a board of edu- 
cation and appointed to an instructional position 
in the schools is a teacher. The term therefore 
connotes as many different things as there are 
different kinds of teachers. It is safe to say, 
however, that these qualifications are sufficiently 
generally accepted to constitute conditions pre- 
cedent to justification of the use of the appella- 
tion teacher: Intelligence, good breeding, spe- 
cific training, good if not strong moral character, 
honesty, integrity, loyalty. May we, in these 
days, add industry (industriousness). 

Just what considerations should weigh in the 
selection of a teacher? Granted that we have a 
position open and a candidate fit to fill the posi- 
tion, fit in every way professionally, should any 
other factors enter into consideration? The 
schools belong to the citizens of the community 
who pay taxes to support them. Do the citizens 
who pay their taxes to support the schools ex- 
pect a return in the form of the education of 
their children, or do they expect something else 
or something more than that? Should consid- 
erations of local polities, local business, or local 
residence be matters of prime importance, or 
negligible factors? We know that in the world 
of business and industry every attempt is made 
to produce an organization by promotion from 
within the ranks; to make the corporation self 
sufficient for its leadership, if possible; yet we 
know also that not one of our local stores or 
banks, or industries would hesitate to travel far 
afield, if necessary, to secure a competent offi- 
cial. We hold that, other things being equal, 
the local candidate should be given the prefer- 
ence; but we believe that so long as the educa- 
tion of the child is the chief function of the 
schools, the only point vitally important to de- 
termine is: is the candidate suited to the job. 

What are some of the qualities we expect to 
find in a teacher? Undoubtedly the first is that 
indefinable quality which we call “personality.” 
We say glibly that person has a fine personality, 
a strong personality, a “nice” personality; or a 
weak, wavering, or repellent personality. We 
say a woman is attractive when we probably 
mean she dresses in good taste. For school pur- 
poses, personality is a composition of good 
health, good character, good intelligence, and 
good citizenship. These we have a right to ex- 
pect, plus whatever other strong or admirable 
traits can be thrown into the balances. 

Second, a teacher must be adequately trained. 

The state sets minimum standards of training 
and bases its certification on these standards. 
Whether these standards are wisely set is not 
ours to determine. We are compelled by law to 
require training up to the minimum requirement 
for certification; ought we to require more? I 
say, unhesitatingly, yes, for two reasons: First, 
much of the work done in training is done 
mechanically to secure the necessary credits, and 
has no real relationship to the task of fitting 
the trainee for a real job; and second, to permit 
teachers to stop conscious study for professional 
improvement at any point in their careers is to 
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create a situation that places the schools under 
a “dead hand”; for that which does not grow, 
dies. We believe, regardless of permissive limi- 
tations of training under the rules for standard 
certification, that, within the limitations set for 
us by our finances, we should seek and select the 
teacher who is best trained for the job. 

Third, the question of experience calls for 
some consideration. Practices of school districts 
vary in the extreme in the employment of teach- 
ers. Some will employ none but experienced 
teachers; some prefer to train their own; and 
some feel that regardless of their wishes they 
cannot afford to have any but inexperienced 
teachers at the lowest possible cost. If we ac- 
cept the axiomatic truth that it never pays to 
hire a poor teacher at any cost, we can, perhaps, 
arrive at a statement of our case that will serve 
as a satisfactory basis for our operations. 

The first two years, even three, of a teacher’s 
work are an apprenticeship; the teacher learns 
more than she teaches. If a teacher leaves the 
district of her first employment after two or 
three years’ service, the district may feel that it 
is making a losing investment; it is paying for 
an experience the rewards of which will go to 
the district in which the teacher works after 
her apprenticeship is over. We say that the 
school district cannot afford to pay for the ap- 
prenticeships of teachers, and have other dis- 
tricts reap the rewards accruing by hiring ex- 
perienced teachers. We ought to plan definitely 
to keep our good teachers. Whether it is a ques- 
tion of salary, working conditions, living con- 
ditions, or of any factor that we can control or 
influence, we ought by all means to plan to have 
our good teachers stay with us. 

Fourth, the conduct of teachers is a question 
of serious importance. They live more or less in 
the limelight of public view. We have come to 
demand a higher standard of morals of teachers 
than of almost any other set of public servants. 
The reason, not usually definitely clear in peo- 
ples’ minds, is the fact that the teacher is with 
the child more of his waking hours than is the 
parent. For that reason we want the influence 
that has so much to do with molding the charac- 
ter of the child to be good. We hope to have in 
the teacher a habit of industry that can be 
transmitted to the child. The teacher must be 
loyal in precept and practice to his superiors, 
his organization, and his profession, and he 
must maintain a correct relationship to his pro- 
fession. 

Teaching 

Just what is teaching, and what is the func- 
tion of the teacher? Is it to impart information; 
is it to train the child; or is it merely to clear 
the tracks for the untrammeled working of the 
child’s mind—self-expression? We _ interpret 
the word “educate” to mean to build; to build 
mind, character, life; the teacher is a builder. 

Teaching should be something more than a 
stepping-stone to life; it should be life itself for 
those engaged in it. It is not enough that 
teaching supply a person with a polite means of 
keeping busy during that part of the day when 
there are few other social responsibilities. 
Teaching is a lifework for earnest people; the 
best one can give to the work is hardly enough 
to meet its just demands. The approach to edu- 
cation today is a scientific approach, and it 
should be required of all people entering the 
profession that they bring to their work a scien- 
titic training and bias. 

The scientific approach to education is no- 
where more important than in the classroom in 
the methods used by the teachers to instruct 
their pupils. The old haphazard methods are 
gone, we hope, forever. In their place has come 
organized classroom procedure, organized lesson 
periods, organized presentation of the lesson. 
The school of today is organized around the 
abilities and interests of the pupils. Attention 
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is taken from the teacher, from the textbook, 
from all of the means to learn, whether useful 
or not, and is fastened on the pupil. After all, 
the crux of the problem in education is the in- 
dividual pupil. Until we know his abilities, 
capacities, aptitudes, and interests, it is impos- 
sible to educate him properly or adequately. 
Therefore the method used by the teacher should 
be one that employs to the full every possible 
means of knowing each child in her charge; 
standard tests, both diagnostic and prognostic, 
for what they are worth; graduated tests that 
are objective in type; these should be the be- 
ginning of instruction. 

It is a physical impossibility for a teacher 
who organizes her work around the abilities of 
the individual pupils in her class to “hear her 
class recite.” If she adopts an _ objective, 
problem-project, useful-unit type of instruction, 
she becomes a coworker, a leader rather than 
a didactitian. In that event, gone is the hum- 
drum monotony of the classroom; gone is the 
hated procedure that has driven so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of children from school. 
When teacher and pupils become coworkers; 
when all are developing together habits of in- 
dustry—like teacher, like pupil—there is no 
need for show work extraneous to the true pur- 
pose of the schools to keep the children (and 
the teacher) interested. It is safe to say that 
the success or failure of the teachers depends, 
more than anything else, on the method used 
in the classroom. 

With the right type of teaching, educational 
materials, so called, are of secondary importance. 
Given the right kind of guides in the hands of 
the teachers, then the best educational materials 
are those which teacher and pupils fashion for 
themselves. 

Just an adversion here: It is practically im- 
possible for a slow-minded teacher to teach 
bright-minded pupils. It is unfair to put them 
under the care of slow-minded teachers. In that 
event the pupils are not being educated by their 
teachers, they are educating themselves in spite 
of the ineptitude of the teacher; and their par- 
ents, and the part of the community which they 
represent are not getting what they are paying 
for—the education of their children at the hands 
of their teachers. Witness the large number of 
children with really bright minds who do not 
give a good account of themselves in the life of 
their community. Why they did not learn habits 
of industry at school—their minds moved faster 
than their teacher’s and they were not kept busy. 

V. PUPILS AND LEARNING 

Why are pupils in school? For our purpose 
it is sufficient to say that they are there because 
the law requires that they should be there. We 
have neither the time nor the space within the 
compass of this brief paper to discuss the legal- 
istic phases of this, nor to present any discus- 
sion of our popular conception of laws and law- 
making powers. There is sufficient uniformity 
in the school laws of the various states of this 
country, as evidenced by the nation-wide simi- 
larity of results, to justify the position we take. 
The age of compulsory school attendance is so 
nearly the same over the country as a whole that 
the carry-over of increased attendance, due to 
extension of the age limit upward has now, 
quite uniformly, reached the tenth school year 
with children of normal minds and habits. The 
big problem of public education in the United 
States today then, is to supply adequately the 
right kind of education for pupils up through 
the tenth school year. 

Whether right or wrong, whether wise or not, 
we believe that the genius of our American 
people is expressed in this limitation of public, 
or, say, common schools. What the future holds 
for the organization of public schools beyond the 
tenth grade we are not prepared to say. The 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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One of the duties of the school superintendent 
in the small city is that of buying or recom- 
mending for purchase, a variety of supplies for 
the use of the schools under his charge. During 
the past several years, the writer has been in- 
terested in the problems involved in the task 
of buying supplies, and has sought definite in- 
formation of an authoritative kind on just ex- 
actly how this buying can be done most econ- 
omically. So far, he has not found anything 
very helpful. 

The whole school-supply business seems to be 
in rather a chaotic condition. In the field of 
janitor’s supplies, for example, there seem to 
be enough salesmen working the same territory 
to provide one for each week school is in session, 
with three extra for each particularly busy 
week—say the week of the basketball tourna- 
ment and the week of commencement. These 
gentlemen with their sample cases of pretty 
liquids, sweet smelling and otherwise, call regu- 
larly upon the superintendent, ready to take 
orders for disinfectants and soaps, about whose 
composition and proved effectiveness they are 
eloquent but apparently ignorant. Evidently, 
they must do an excellent business upon an ex- 
tremely large margin of profit, or so many of 
them could not make a living working the same 
territory. 

The Standard Necessities in School Supplies 

One would like to know, first of all, how much 


of the stock in trade of these gentlemen is 
necessary at all. How much deodorant should 
be used in a school building that is in fit sani- 
tary condition for school purposes and kept 
properly clean? Just how effective in actually 
preventing contagion of any sort is the most 
deadly disinfectant sprayed promiscuously about 
basements, halls, and toilet rooms? Just what 
microbes are we having our janitors shoot at 
day after day as they go about with their deadly 
spray guns loaded with the Whoozis Chemical 
Company’s Germ Sqirm, or whatever other 
composition pleases the olfactory sense of the 
reigning superintendent? And, granting that 
we know what microbes we should shoot, will the 
famous Germ Squirm hurt them if they happen 
to be about? The writer gathers from discus- 
sion with reputable physicians that germs. do 
not, as a rule, lurk in basements or cloakrooms 
for hours at a time seeking whom they may de- 
vour, but that they are passed from person to 
person by means of mouth spray-——on food, in 
water, or by direct physical contact. Further- 
more, he learns that germs are a fairly sturdy 
lot, and refuse to die in any spray-filled atmos- 
phere which will not also kill their prospective 
victims, the children. These being the sup- 
posed scientific facts in the matter, one gathers 
that, so far as their value in preventing con- 
tagion is concerned, we can probably dispense 
with all our malodorous sprays and be just as 
well off and much more comfortable. Yet, 
schools evidently must be buying these useless 
liquids by the barrel, for the salesmen look 
prosperous, in spite of their unusual number. 
Standard Janitor Supplies 
Someone who has made a careful study of the 


whole problem should tell us just what janitors’ 
supplies are standard necessities, things that we 
cannot afford to get along without, and which 
kind are useless trimmings or fakes, so that 
those who are frankly ignorant about such mat- 
ters would know what things have a legitimate 
place on the supply list. 
Standards of Quality in Supplies 

Having determined what are standard neces- 
sities for supplies, the next question is, What are 
the standards of quality in each particular kind 
of product? In a sweeping compound, for ex- 
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Wanted: Some Studies of School Buying 


Roscoe Pulliam, Superintendent ‘of Schools, Harrisburg, III. 


ample, how should one be able to tell the differ- 
ence between an inferior and a superior prod- 
uct, and just which grade is the most economi- 
cal to buy? Most of the products carried by the 
salesmen are sold under a trade name, which 
gives no hint of even the composition of the 
substance in question, much less of its quality, 
as compared with other similar products. 


Standards of Quantity in Supplies 

A third important question to which consider- 
ation should be given is, How much of a given 
commodity should a school of a given size use? 
For example, how many gallons of liquid soap 
should be ordered per 100 pupils enrolled, or 
how many hundred-pound drums of sweeping 
compound should be ordered for each 100 square 
feet of floor space? Satisfactory answers to 
such questions based upon the results of sound 
experience, rather than upon a summary of pre- 
vailing practice, would aid the small-city super- 
intendent in two ways. In the first place, it 
would enable him to tell whether or not his own 
schools are using about as much of each com- 
modity as they should, or whether they are using 
more than is necessary. In the second place it 
would serve as a guide to the quantity of each 
kind of commodity that should be purchased for 
schools of a given size. Estimates of needs, as 
well as control of consumption, are now very 
largely in the hands of incompetent janitors. 


The Cost of Production 
Still a fourth question whose answer a buyer 
should know is, just about how much does it 
cost to produce a given product and put it on 
the market, so that one will know approximately 
the price it should be necessary to pay? This 
information would serve not only as a protection 
against being overcharged for standard goods, 
but also against the danger of accepting an 
inferior product upon the basis of price alone, 
when it is being offered at a price which proves 
that the product upon which the quotation is 

made, could not be up to standard. 


Standard Lists of Supplies and Equipment 

Standardized lists of school necessities, to- 
gether with definite standards of quality for 
each particular product would serve yet another 
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useful purpose. It would be easier for the 
superintendent, at a given time each year, to 
make a list of his requirements for the year, 
specifying exactly the quantity and quality of 
each product required, and submitting the list 
to all the school-supply houses who care to bid 
for his business. This would not only assure 
the schools of getting the lowest possible price 
on their supplies, but it would save hours of the 
superintendent’s time now spent in interviewing 
2 legion of salesmen who infest his office. 

Even now the practice of making a complete 
list of requirements and calling for bids is 
good one, though it is hard and somewhat pre- 
carious in the absence of any generally known 
accepted standards of quality in the materials 
purchased. 

What has been said about janitors’ supplies 
applies with equal force to all of the other 
things which a school must buy. In such things 
as furniture, and paper, of course, it is easier 
for a schoolman to see differences in quality 
than it is in a sweeping compound, or a deodor- 
ant, but even here the present great number of 
different shapes and qualities could be reduced 
to a few standard styles and grades. 


A great deal of the information necessary to 
intelligent school buying must already be avail- 
able, having been worked out in other fields. 
For the most part, all that should be necessary 
is to isolate such available information as ap- 
plies to products used in schools, and gather it 
in some convenient form for the use of school- 
supply clerks charged with the responsibility of 
buying for schools. An authoritative mono- 
gram on school buying should find a ready sale 
among city superintendents, who now find them- 
selves bewildered by the variety and number of 
products urged upon them by salesmen, whose 
sole object is a fat order book. The average city 
superintendent does not have the time to seek 
out the information about school buying that 
he needs; his chief concern is, and should be, 
the improvement of instruction. On the other 
hand, the average school district cannot afford 
to allow its superintendent to learn to buy sup- 
plies by trial and error. Errors are likely to 
prove unnecessarily costly. School-supply clerks 
need to apply the scientific method to the busi- 
ness side of our jobs, and they need someone to 
tell them the findings of research so that they 
can put them to practical use. 





SCHOOL BROADCASTING ADDS NEW EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Thousands of children will now enjoy the advantages of radio broadcasting in the schoolroom, now that pro- 
grams offered by various educators are given daily. Slides and moving pictures are also used in connection with 
these broadcasts. 


The illustration shows a group of grammar-school kiddies in the assembly room of the Lawson School, Chi- 
cago, listening to the radio broadcasting in connection with the showing of movie slides. (Wide World Photo.) 
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In America the support of education is a 
matter of public concern. The right of the gov- 
ernment to tax a man’s property for the educa- 
tion of his neighbor’s child is a principle well 
established. No principle in the entire field of 
economics has been accepted more generally 
than the right’of the state, on the plea of self- 
defense, to educate the child at public expense. 
In a political democracy the necessity for an 
intelligent citizenship is obvious. The destiny 
of a democratic government depends upon the 
wise use of the ballot. In order that this intelli- 
gence may be universal within its borders, the 
state must provide a system of universal educa- 
tion, free and accessible to all. 


In order to support a school system, the state 
must lay a tax of some kind, either on the in- 
dividual or on the property or business of the 
individual. Pratt defines taxes as the expendi- 
tures which the people make for what they buy 
and use in common. The trend of civilization 
is in the direction of meeting needs collectively, 
rather than individually. This implies a corre- 
sponding trend toward increasing collective 
expenditures. 

In the early history of taxation there was a 
theory advanced that collective needs should be 
borne in proportion to the benefits derived from 
the collective expenditures, but this theory failed 
on account of the difficulty of establishing prin- 
ciples of measurement of the benefits derived 
from collective expenditures. The ability to 
pay has been accepted as a better method of 
distribution of the burden of public support. 
Seligman says, “Every civilized community pro- 
fesses to tax the individual according to his 
ability to pay, which may, indeed, be measured 
by his property or by any other standard.”! The 
conception of the state as a large joint-stock 
company, in which the individual citizens were 
shareholders; and each citizen was imagined to 
derive from the operation of this corporation 
a definite amount of profits in accordance with 
his investment in the enterprise, was adequate 
so long as the sole function of government was 
the protection of life and property. So soon, 
however, as we consider the expansion of col- 
lective activities of the state beyond the pro- 
tection of life and property, the fallacy of the 
benefit theory becomes evident. 


Ability-to-Pay Plan 

When the benefit theory was abandoned, it 
was replaced by the faculty or ability theory. 
The new conception of the state, or faculty 
theory, taught that the measure of general ob- 
ligation to the support of the government is, 
in the state as in the family, the capacity on 
the part of the individual to contribute to that 
Support. This seemed to be an enlightening and 
comprehensive proposition, but the difficulty 
arose when an attempt was made to analyze 
more closely what was meant by the faculty 
Principle. John Stuart Mill and other early 
Writers conceived the essence of ability to re- 
side in the equality of sacrifice. This concep- 
tion of sacrifice established a concrete measure 
of ability of the individual to pay taxes by the 
amount of sacrifice that would be imposed upon 
him by the burden of the payment. This ex- 
planation has been further elaborated in the 
Suggested substitution by Professor Edgworth 
and Professor Carver of the principle of mini- 
Mum sacrifice, in lieu of that of equal sacrifice. 

Seligman? contends that most writers have 
regarded faculty too exclusively from the point 
of view of consumption. They ask what is 


the burden that rests upon the individual in 
ao 
jUssays on Taxation, p. 338. 
rogressive Taxation, 2nd ed. (1108), pp. 285-289. 





The Income vs. Property Tax as a Source 


John W. Davis, Hustonville, Ky. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. The school official on 
seeing the title of this article may gain the im- 
pression that the subject of taxation does not 
come within the province of school administra- 
tion, and hence ought not to be published in 
these columns. Again, he may come to the con- 
clusion that the subject of taxation is, in itself, 
too dry and uninteresting to deserve his time 
and attention. 

The answer to this contention must be that 
the subject of taxation affects school adminis- 
tration in a vital degree and that the science 
of taxation affords a most fascinating study. 
There are certain things about taxation which 
every school official—be he superintendent or 
member of a board of education—ought to know. 

The author of this article outlines the funda- 
mentals of taxation and conveys exactly the in- 
formation that every school official should have 
on the subject. We have repeatedly contended 
that, while the superintendent and the members 
of the board of education cannot be expected to 
digest all there is to the subject, they should 
have a grasp at least of the general outlines of 
taxation. 

The lawmaker who listens to the school ad- 
ministrator in a plea for better school support 
may, in turn, ask the petitioner some exacting 
questions. Why do you ask for greater school 
support? Is this possible under present tax con- 
ditions? What do you know about taxation? 

In brief, any discussion designed to produce a 
better financial support for the schools goes back 
to a better tax yield, in other words, to the 
essence of the whole problem; namely, taxation. 
And it is here where the school official must 
manifest some knowledge of the general scheme 
of taxation that obtains in this country and the 
countries of Europe, as well as an understanding 
of the principles that underlie the science of 
taxation. 

The author of the article presented herewith 
demonstrates in a terse and simple way the two 
methods of taxation that prevail in this country, 
as well as the principles that have guided the 
science of taxation and that must be observed if 
new sources of revenue are to be discovered. 
We commend the article to a careful reading by 
all public-school officials —The Editor. 


virtue of the payment of his taxes; and how 
much of his property or income remains for the 
purposes of his own consumption. The prin- 
ciple, in order to be in harmony with the actual 
facts, must be reenforced by the production side. 
In estimating a man’s ability to pay we must 
not think alone of the burden imposed upon 
him in parting with his property or income, but 
we must also consider the opportunities which 
he has enjoyed in securing the property or in- 
come. The doctrine is more inclusive and pro- 
vides an explanation of an income tax, whether 
the income be derived from personal effort or 
under the law as an inheritance. The older con- 
ception of sacrifice was an individual concep- 
tion, while the newer idea is a social conception. 
The two conceptions have joined to form the 
modern doctrine of capacity to pay. 

The general property tax is almost everywhere 
still the chief reliance for revenue in state and 
local governments. The general property tax 
worked well amid most primitive economic con- 
ditions. The whole system of property taxation 
developed in a time when property was almost 
the only expression of taxpaying ability. In 
the early days of the republic, corporations had 
not come into existence to any considerable ex- 
tent, income from industrial earnings was small, 
salaries were of little consequence, inheritances 
were transmitted in the form of real estate and 
personals which seldom included such items as 
stocks, bonds, and other forms of intangibles. 
The government laid a tax on a man’s property 
for its support, because there was nothing else 
to tax. 

The General Property Tax 

The original form of direct taxation in this 

country was the general property tax. It was 
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a system that responded fairly well to the needs 
of the day and the demands of the government. 
In a more or less primitive community a man’s 
wealth is largely measured by his property. In 
this country we still estimate a man’s wealth 
in dollars. In England they say a man is worth 
so many pounds a year. In early days, when 
people were neither very rich nor very poor, 
when everyone worked and when almost every- 
one possessed a modest competence, general 
property was the best indication of a man’s 
wealth. It was also the most reliable measure 
of his ability to pay taxes. Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, revenues kept pace 
with the increase in property values, and there 
was no problem of educational finance. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the industrial revolution brought about a great 
change in the tax situation. There was a transi- 
tion of the economic system from that of a 
primitive agricultural community to that of a 
highly diversified industrial community. Since 
the civil war we have developed what is known 
as the “factory” system. All economic progress 
is the result of the introduction of machinery 
and the use of mechanical methods. The new 
forms of business enterprise have brought with 
them the appearance of the corporation and the 
development of a new kind of property, known 
generally as “intangibles.” Bonds, stocks, and 
other securities came to represent a great part 
of the wealth of the country. As a consequence. 
the old general property tax was no longer suf- 
ficient for modern needs. While real estate, 
indeed, remained, personal property changed in 
its constituent e‘'ements. There was, relatively 
speaking, less and less tangible and visible per- 
sonality and more and more evidence of legal 
rights or intangible property. Slowly but surely 
personal property accordingly slipped out of the 
assessment lists with a resulting burden upon 
real estate. 

Not alone did the general property tax grad- 
ually lose its efficiency, but the newer business 
conditions caused a transition in the criterion 
of wealth from property to profits or earnings 
or income, 

Property and Income Tax 

There are two recognized systems of taxation 
which have been employed for centuries by the 
leading countries of the world, and which have 
found recognition in the United States. These 
are the so-called property tax and the income 
tax. The countries of Europe have long ago 
discarded the property tax, because of the in- 
equalities, and have resorted to the income-tax 
principle. The one is based upon the selling 
value of physical and intangible property, such 
as lands and improvements thereon, and securi- 
ties representing wealth. The other is based 
upon income, or in other words, upon financial 
ability to bear a tax burden. Seligman® says 
that property tax is theoretically unjust because 
property no longer measures the ability to pay. 
Property has been replaced by product as an in- 
dex of faculty. The wealth of the country has 
indeed increased, but the attempt to measure 
wealth by the general property tax has broken 
down. Thus, at one end, the needs of our edu- 
cational institutions have greatly increased, and 
at the other end, the basis for support has grad- 
ually diminished. Expenditures for education 
have, therefore, become an important fiscal 
problem, 

Two causes have been attributed to the break- 
ing down of the property tax after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Lutz‘ says that the 
first cause was serious defects in administration. 


sEssays on Taxation, p. 62. 
‘Lutz, Harley L. Public Finance, p. 326. 
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As it became increasingly evident that the gen- 
eral property tax was inequitable and unjust in 
principle, difficulties in administration multi- 
plied. The theoretical difficulties are in the 
assumption that property and property rights 
constitute an adequate and comprehensive 
measure of the ability of all citizens to pay 
taxes. A general property tax rests on the 
assumption that a given amount of any kind 
of property or property rights represents the 
same capacity for taxpaying ability as that to 
be found in an equivalent amount of any other 
kind of property. Another assumption is that 
property is a sufficiently broad measure of ability 
to reach all persons who have taxpaying ability. 


The inequalities that arise out of the assump- 
tion that property is like a yardstick and always 
measures the same amount of taxable capacity 
are found in the various and varying earning 
qualities of properties of similar selling value.° 
Two farms, store buildings, or factories may be 
located in close proximity and represent vastly 
different earning values aside from the selling 
values. One may bring the owner a good profit, 
while the other may constitute a loss on the 
investment to the owner. Nevertheless, the one 
property owner must pay the same tax as the 
other. The principle applies to all forms of 
physical property whether it be residence, busi- 
ness, land, or factory property. The location of 
lands and improvements thereon serve as a guide 
to valuation and like location and like improve- 
ments result in like valuation. The unproduc- 
tive is taxed to the same degree as the pro- 
ductive property. Frequently vacant property 
having no earning power of any kind, nor future 
speculative or rising value, will eat itself up in 
taxes. It is not infrequent that the owner of 
unproductive property has paid in taxes, in ad- 
dition to the original purchase price, two or 
three times the value of the property. Bruce® 
says that the delinquent-tax sales of lands by 
public authorities are common in this country, 
and represent the tremendous loss incurred 
through a faculty system of taxation. Lyons, 
in regard to unproductive property held for 
rising values or speculative purposes, says that 
the fact that its owner does not choose to turn 
it into productive channels does not afford any 
basis for relieving him at all from taxation on 
account of it. 


Failure of Property Tax 

Seligman® summarizes the shortcomings of 
property as a test of faculty as follows: In the 
first place, a gap often discloses itself between 
property and product. It is indeed true that in 
the long run the value of a piece of property 
stands in a close relation to its yield. To use 
a modern phrase that has become familiar, capi- 
tal is nothing but capitalized income. That is 
to say, what a piece of property will fetch in 
the market represents nothing but a capitaliza- 
tion of its present and prospective yield. How- 
ever, the value of a piece of property may bear 
only a slight relation, or no relation at all, to 
the yield of that property in any particular year 
or even in any term of years. Two farmers 
may possess homesteads of equal value. The 
one may have bad luck and suffer drouth or 
inundation, while the other may enjoy a boun- 
tiful harvest. With the property value as a test 
of faculty, the two farmers will pay the same, 
although the produce of their farms may differ 
enormously. 

In the second place, a distinction is gradually 
observable between property incomes and labor 
incomes. In the early stages of the develop- 


SBruce, W. G. The Property Tax in the Light of In- 
come Tax. SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 64: 41-42. 


®Property Tax in the Light of Income Tax. ScHOooL 
BOARD JOURNAL, 64: 41. 


7Principles of Taxation, p. 54. 
®The Income Tax, pp. 4-18. 
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ment, where property owners bear the greater 
part of the public burdens, the man who has 
no property is either reached by the poll tax, 
or is of such slight taxable capacity that he is 
entirely omitted. In modern times, however, 
with the growth of lucrative professions and 
with the great opportunities for high-salaried 
positions, labor incomes assume an importance 
which did not exist in earlier times. It may 
well be granted that the recipient of a modest 
salary should be put on a different plane from 
the individual who receives a like income from 
invested property; but that is a different thing 
from claiming that lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
or railway presidents, with salaries or profes- 
sional earnings of from $25,000 to $100,000 a 
year, should not be called upon to contribute 
at all to the public charges. The acceptance 
of property as the sole test of ability to pay 
would result in a complete exemption of such 
classes, and would give rise to countless well- 
founded complaints. 


Inequalities Which Arise 

In the third place, the recognition of prop- 
erty as the test of ability to pay raises a diffi- 
culty connected with indebtedness. There is a 
well-defined distinction between the legal and 
economic conceptions of property. By “prop- 
erty” in the legal sense is meant the ownership 
of individuals in things or in rights of things, 
irrespective of the ulterior division of the pro- 
duce of the property. By “property” in the 
economic sense is meant the control of the 
services of the thing possessed. If a part of 
the services or produce has to be handed over 
by the individual to someone else, it does not 
really form a part of his wealth. The owner 
of a $10,000 farm, who has mortgaged it for 
$5,000, possesses wealth or property in the 
economic sense, to the extent of $5,000. Legally, 
however, his property amounts to $10,000. If 
the government looks at the piece of property 
rather than at the individual condition of the 
property owner, it will assess the taxpayer on 
the full $10,000. In other words, the expenses 
incurred in maintaining the property are ordi- 
narily not considered in a property tax. 

The insistence on the legal rather than on the 
economic conception of property dates rather 
from the period when virtually all existing 
credit consisted of consumption credit rather 
than production credit, and when indebtedness 
played a very small part in the social economy. 
In modern times, credit has become the very 
basis of business enterprise. Under these con- 
ditions the problem of indebtedness assumes a 
new significance. It was but natural that the 
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property tax should take some account of this 
new condition and should endeavor to make 4l- 
lowance for debts. But experience soon showed 
that this attempt was fraught with great prac. 
tical difficulties. Most of the states which ip. 
troduced the system of allowance for debts were 
soon compelled to abolish it on account of the 
creation of fictitious debts by the taxpayers in 
order to avoid the payment of taxes. Such a 
situation is bound to be very unsatisfactory. 

In the fourth place, property as a test of fac- 
ulty fails to draw the correct distinction between 
the constituent elements of wealth. In former 
times, when property was scanty and almost en- 
tirely used for productive purposes, the situa- 
tion was simple. But in modern times a sharp 
line must be drawn between consumption prop- 
erty and production capital, between property 
utilized primarily for purposes of enjoyment 
and property utilized for the securing of money 
income. Take, as an example of the first case, 
a private library or an art gallery or a park 
which, instead of being the source of a money 
income, is really the occasion of a distinct ex- 
penditure. To tax property as a unit, irrespec- 
tive of the kind of property or the income from 
the property or the outlay connected with the 
property, becomes, in modern times, a source of 
increasing embarrassment. 


Unequal and Partial Taxation 

Finally, in the fifth place, the history of the 
general property tax has everywhere shown that 
there seem to be insuperable difficulties in 
reaching the multifold forms of wealth in a 
developed industrial society. It is everywhere 
conceded that universality of taxation is one of 
the leading fiscal principles; yet the growing 
difficulties of reaching all the different forms 
of property inevitably leads to the escape of 
some and to the overassessment of others. The 
theory of the general property tax originally 
rested on the assumption that fiscal equality 
could be reached by taxing all individuals on 
their visible property. When the mass of prop- 
erty split up, and the myriad forms of intangi- 
ble personalty disclosed themselves, the basis 
of the theory was undermined by the new con- 
ditions, and instead of equal and universal tax- 
ation there was now developed a system of 
unequal and partial taxation. 


The general property tax has, in modern 
times, encountered many administrative diff- 
culties as well as theoretical difficulties. This 
is another reason for holding the general prop- 
erty tax unsound. Lutz says, “Effective and 
equitable application is impossible under mod- 
ern conditions.”® The rising burden of public 
expenditures will be reflected in higher tax rates 
unless the volume of property on the tax rolls 
keeps an even pace with expenditures. Assess- 
ments did not rise proportionately with expendi- 
tures in the vears following the civil war, on 
account of the twofold tendency to secrete prop 
erty, or to undervalue it for taxation, if com- 
plete escape was impossible. Higher tax rates 
stimulated evasion of assessment which led to 
still higher tax rates on the property actually 
assessed. Sequestration was easiest in the case 
of intangibles, and the general property tax 
practically degenerated into a land tax. 

An illustration of this condition is evident 
in a recent report!® submitted to the New York 
legislature. It is as follows: (1) That the 
general property tax has gradually disintegrated 
until it is now to the extent of 98.5 per cent 4 
real estate; (2) that real estate now carries over 
70 per cent of the taxes of the local government; 
(3) that the real estate tax is the only elasti¢ 
source of local revenue; (4) that, as a result, 
the burden on real estate has increased over 7 
per cent in ten years and the tax rate over 14 

®*Public Finance, p. 332. 


19Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrench- 
ment, p. 98. 
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per cent; (5) that tax rates vary extensively 
in different sections of the state because of the 
extreme inequality in the distribution of tax- 
able wealth; (6) that it is generally recognized 
that no additional burdens should be thrown 
upon real estate; (7) that tax rates cannot be 
increased because of economic conditions in 
many country sections. It is evident that in 
this case the tax income from a property tax 
has reached its limit, and with constantly in- 
creasing public expenditures and a diminishing 
tax base, it will be necessary for the state of 
New York to resort to some other means of 
raising revenue. 


Experts Are Heard 

In answer to this question, what is the bet- 
ter remedy and what is the next step for states 
like New York, Seligman! had no hesitation 
in answering: the substitution of income for 
property as the basis of taxation. Morrison!” 
says that there is a limit of income from prop- 
erty taxation and when the tax rate passes this 
limit the base is destroyed. Property is valuable 
only because of its actual or potential rent- 
paying capacity, and if the government destroys 
its rent value by taxation, property tends to go 
out of existence. Resident property is often sold 
at a sacrifice, flocks and herds are turned into 
meat, rent property is sold or allowed to run 
down, timber is marketed, and business gets tax 


* exemption or an unfair assessment. 


Lutz,!3 in discussing the influence of the in- 
creasing public expenditures upon the tax base, 
says that various avenues of escape have been 
open to the owners of intangibles as the pres- 
sure of local taxes becomes greater. One at- 
tractive avenue has been the investment in tax- 
exempt securities. Another method of evasion 
frequently employed by the owner of intangibles 
has been migration into some state which was 
especially lenient toward such property. Still 
another method is to establish a residence in 
some part of the state in which the tax rate is 
low. This practice of tax colonization is very 
general, and is engaged in both by corporations 
and individuals. Lutz?4 illustrates this practice 
by giving the results in several states of the 
classification of property and the assessment of 
intangibles at a lower rate. North Dakota had 
been assessing annually about $1,000,000 worth 
of moneys and credits. The first year that a new 
method of taxing this class of intangibles at a 
low rate was introduced, the total assessment 
exceeded $100,000,000. 


Lutz! says that a second element in the ad- 
ministrative breakdown of the general property 
tax has been the tendency to undervalue such 
property as could not be entirely hidden from 
the assessor. The tendency toward undervalua- 
tion became virtually universal, and its effect 
was to benefit the larger properties by scaling 
them down proportionally more than the small 
holdings. This transformed the general prop- 
erty tax into a regressive tax, bearing more 
lightly as the size of the property increased. 
In some states, at least, all kinds of property in 
rural districts were assessed on a higher basis 
of valuation than was used for similar kinds of 
Property in cities. The Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission!5 has demonstrated this tendency in 
certain comparisons which it has made of the 
percentages of true value attained by the assess- 
ors in typical rural counties with those used in 
typical urban counties. In the urban counties 
the stocks of merchants, the property of manu- 
facturers, and even farm lands, were assessed 
a relatively lower basis than in the rural 


counties, but the basis of assessment for the 
ee = 
“Essays in Taxation, p. 651. 
“Elementary School Journal, Vol. XX, p. 50. 
‘Public Finance, pp. 338-40. 
“Public Finance, p. 340. 


stay H. L. The State Tax Commission (Wiscon- 
» Pp. 255. 


farmers in both types of counties was higher 
than for either merchants or manufacturers. 


Many of the states in an attempt to correct 
and overcome the defects of original assessments 
have created local boards of equalization, state 
equalization boards, and special and permanent 
state tax commissions. Several states, through 
these organizations, have been fairly successful 
or have made fairly satisfactory progress in 
dealing with the problems of property taxation, 
which arise as the general property tax degen- 
erates. Much of the recent tax legislation is 
the result of the studies of the permanent state 
tax commissions, and especially in some states 
very practical tax laws have been enacted. Fur- 
ther, the National Tax Association has approved 
a “Model Plan of State and Local Taxation,” 
in which some very suggestive proposals have 
been advanced. The president of this associa- 
tion in an address said that the three funda- 
mental shortcomings of our present system of 
taxation are recognized to be the persistence of 
the general property tax as the sole or principal 
source of revenue; the system of purely local 
assessments; and the utilization of the real 
estate tax for both state and local purposes.1¢ 


Breakdown of Property Tax 

The defects in our taxing system offer no 
argument that the economic resources of the 
nation are not sufficient to support education. 
The evidence presented by the N. E. A.17 shows 
there is nothing in the recent history of the 
nation’s economic development or in its present 
economic position to indicate that school costs 
are larger than is economically justifiable. The 
nation’s resources are so great that it can easily 


16Proceedings of the Twelfth National Tax Confer- 
ence, 1919. p. 426. 

17Research Bulletin of the National Educational As- 
sociation, Vol. lv, No. 5, 1926. 


provide for the present, or even greater expendi- 
tures for the schools if their efficiency requires 

The relative ability of a community or of a 
state to support education must always come 
out of its total supply of economic wealth. In 
determining this ability it is necessary to know 
the economic strength of the community or state 
which is being taxed. If a property tax is not 
adequate to provide funds for the support of 
education, we must look to some other index 
of economic power. If the well goes dry or is 
not sufficient to furnish an abundant flow of 
revenues, the state must tap the stream at some 
other point. The most commonly used indices 
of economic power are wealth and income. In 
order to arrive at any safe conclusions in regard 
to the ability of the state to support education, 
we must have an estimate of these two resources 
of school revenue. The aggregate wealth of 
the states, approximately, may be obtained from 
the 1922 Federal Census of Wealth.18 The total 
wealth of the nation is apportioned among the 
states so that the estimate for a given state 
measures to such a degree of exactness as could 
be obtained, the value of properties within the 
state. 


Wealth is proposed as a measure of economic 
power with a full realization of the difficulties 
encountered in taking the census of wealth. 
The U. S. Bureau of the Census brings to bear 
upon this problem the existence of a capable 
group of economists and statisticians of stand- 
ing supported by the unequaled resources of the 
Federal government for obtaining information. 
The results of their work have already been 
accepted by economists of standing as a basis 
for important investigations. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 


‘ee National Wealth. Bureau of Census, 
np. 2. 


Spirited and Sluggish School Elections 


The so-called school elections, which are 
staged periodically in almost every American 
community, afford an interesting barometer of 
civic life. Some are spirited to a riotous de- 
gree, while others are attended with an alarming 
indifference. 

Where controversy has entered, the citizen- 
ship records its voice with a surprising strength. 
A board of education, several of whose members 
are up for reelection, has done things that have 
displeased a part of the constituency. A school- 
bond issue, which will raise the tax burden to 
a considerable degree, is proposed. A decided 
difference of opinion has arisen, and the result 
is a lively and frequently a bitterly contested 
election. 

But the calm and indifferent school election, 
in which the citizenship manifests little concern 
over school-board candidates or school-bond 
issues, is also periodically recorded. Such elec- 
tions are attended with a surprisingly light vote. 
The public mind is either satisfied that all is 
well, or that it is tired of going to the ballot 
box. 

Recently, at Frankfort, N. Y., only 38 persons 
voted for a $125,000 school-bond issue, and 8 
voted against it. Frankfort is a good-size town 
whose voting population is counted by thousands 
instead of tens. The immediate explanation is 
that a new schoolhouse was needed. Why bother 
about voting in the matter? The proposition 
will be carried anyway. 

The editor of the Utica, N. Y., Observer, how- 
ever, expresses some doubts as to the expediency 
of public indifference in matters concerning the 
public welfare. He says: 

“Voters are queer! Frankfort is not indiffer- 
ent to its school interests. Some idea of its 
interest in school matters may be gained by the 


fact that within 18 months it has voted to ex- 
pend $300,000 in school buildings, including the 
present appropriations. 

“Notwithstanding this, it is somewhat amaz- 
ing that a larger number of voters did not come 
out and express their approval, or disapproval. 
Explanation of the small vote is suggested by 
the correspondent as lying in the belief that the 
new building was a necessity and the proposition 
would be carried anyway. 


“But there is danger in that sort of confi- 
dence. Many an election has been decided con- 
trary to public desire and against the best in- 
terests of a community or a state because such 
large numbers of hopeful and really good-inten- 
tioned people neglected the very simple and easy 
duty of voting. 


“Apathy such as that exhibited in Frankfort 
might easily result in a tremendous calamity— 
an upheaval which would threaten the founda- 
tions of government. For the ballot is a power- 
ful agent, and those who fail to use it, intelli- 
gently and with the fear of God in their hearts, 
are playing with fire.” 

The editor’s conclusions are absolutely sound. 
Apathy is democracy’s greatest enemy. As far 
as school interests are concerned, indifference 
may also spell stagnation. To refrain from 
voting at school elections simply because there 
is a popular belief that everything is all right, 
may result in harmful results. The school 
authorities, and all that are identified with a 
school system, want to know that there is a 
wholesome public sentiment behind them. There 
can be no finer stimulant to popular education 
than the consciousness that the citizenship is 
alert and concerned in all that makes for true 
progress. 














Graphic Representation of Distances Children Must Walk to School 


One of the important factors to consider in 
studying the location of existing school build- 
ings or in recommending sites for new ones, 
is the question of the distance that children 
must walk to reach them. In the numerous 
school surveys which have been made in the 
past fifteen years, various standards have been 
suggested, but there seems to be a fairly gen- 
eral agreement that elementary schools should 
be so located, if possible, that children need 
not walk more than one-half mile to reach 
them. 

Thus the Marietta Survey says: “Elemen- 
tary-school children should not be expected to 
walk more than a half mile to the nearest 
school.”* The Lawrence Survey says:“Children 
in the kindergarten and first six grades should 
not be asked to walk, on the average, more than 
one-half mile.”2 Other limits suggested vary 
from three eighths to three fourths of a mile. 

Similarly, limits from one to one and one half 
miles are suggested as desirable standard dis- 
tances for junior high schools, and distances 
from one and one half to two miles for standard 
four-year high schools. 

But whatever the standard distances recom- 
mended, the universal method of representing 
this distance graphically in survey reports, 
whenever graphic representation is used, is by 
means of circles drawn on a map with the 
school building at the center and the given dis- 
tance as a radius. Many examples of this kind 
may be found in the published reports.? 


Faults of the Method 

There are three faults in this method of 
representation. Two of them are somewhat in- 
cidental, but the third is fundamental and 
serious. 

1. Vacant Areas. It is impossible to cover 
the area of a city with circles without over- 
lapping. This is well illustrated in Figure 1 
where two possible methods of drawing tangent 
circles are shown. It can be easily shown that 
if the method illustrated by the two upper rows 
is used, 21.5 per cent.of the total area is left 
out; if the method illustrated by the two lower 
rows is used, 9.3 per cent is left out. 

2. Overlapping. In an effort to avoid the 
fault just mentioned, many surveys resort to 
overlapping. But this is also a fault. Figure 

1A Building Program for Marietta, Ohio, p. 37. 

a Survey of Lawrence, Kansas, p. 66. 


A School-Building Program for the City of Winona, 
Minn., pp. 48. 44. 

School Survey and Building Program for Dodge 
City, Kansas. Univ. of Kansas, 1923; pp. 45, 45. 53. 

Report of the Survey of the Public-School System 
of Hackensack, N. J.; p. 21. 

Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Book I.; pp. 220, 234, 241, 254, 267, 279, 


, 299. 
A Building Program for Marietta, Ohio; pp. 39, 
44, 46. 47. 

Report of Survey Staff to Board of Education, 
Augusta, Maine: pp. 152, 154. 

School-Building Requirements in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; pp. 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20. 





FIG. 1. INACCURACIES IN MEASURING TRAVEL 
DISTANCES BY MEANS OF CIRCLES 


Walter Crosby Eells 





FIG. 2. OVERLAPPING CIRCLES ARE ALSO 
INACCURATE 


2 shows the best way of completely covering a 
given area with circles, but this results in 
21 per cent of the area being covered twice. 
Most of the surveys try to strike a balance by 
a small amount of overlapping and a small 
amount of vacant space. 

3. Inaccuracy. But the two faults just 
described are minor compared with the in- 
herent inaccuracy of the circle method when 
considered in its practical application to the 
average American town or city, laid out on 
the rectangular b'ock system. The naive as- 
sumption that a child anywhere inside of a 
half-mile circle can reach the center by walk- 
ing a half mile is quite erroneous if the child 
must walk along the sidewalks of the ordinary 
city blocks. An examination of Figure 3 will 
make the situation clear. For convenience, this 
circle is drawn with a radius of ten blocks. 
Children living at the four points A, B, C, or 
D ean reach the center by traveling 10 blocks, 
but this is true of no others living on the 
circumference. A child living at J must walk 
south six blocks and east eight blocks, four- 
teen blocks in all, to reach the school at the 
center which is only 10 blocks distant, in an 
air line, from his home. A child at K must 
also walk fourteen blocks. Children at E, F. 
G, or H must walk 14.1 blocks. 


In fact, it will be shown later that all chil- 
dren living outside of the square must walk 
more than .the ten blocks which is the radius 
of the circ’e in order to reach its center. The 
area outside the square, but inside the circle, 
is 86 per cent of the entire area within the 
circle. If we assume uniform density of popu- 
lation, this means that over one third of the 
children in the circle must actually walk a 
distance greater than the radius of the circle 
in order to reach the school at the center. 


Of course, if a city is laid off on the radial 
plan like Washington, D.C., travel along a 
radius is possible, but unfortunately, the aver- 
age American city is not patterned after the 
National Capital. Unless the child can “cut 
across lots” or travel by airplane, he must walk 
along rectangular blocks with the consequent 
increase in distance already pointed out. 

With scarcely an exception, all of the pub- 
lished surveys which use the circle technic, and 
they are numerous, make the assumption, ex- 
pressed or implied, that straight-line travel with- 
in the circle is possible. Thus, the Augusta 
Survey says: “In Map 2, the sites of the 
present e'ementary-school buildings are circum- 
scribed by circles indicating a half-mile radius. 


*Report of Survey Staff to Board of Education, 
Augusta, Maine; p. 152. 
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A half mile is taken as the distance which chil- 
dren below the seventh grade may be expected 
to walk.”4 No survey, of over one hundred 
examined, seems to give any specific considera- 
tion to the necessity for rectangular rather 
than radial travel. 


Improved Method Proposed 

In the light of the above facts and criticisms, 
it is clear that there is a need in the typical 
American city laid off on the rectangular plan 
for a simple geometrical method of covering 
an entire area without omissions of over- 
lappings, such that for a given point in it, 
the maximum distance from any point on its 
boundary, measured along rectangular blocks, 
shall not exceed a given fixed distance. Can 
a method be devised which fulfills all of these 
desired data? It is the object of this paper to 
propose such a method. 


A square whose diagonals coincide with the 
street directions and whose lengths are twice 
the given fixed distance will fulfill all of these 
requirements at the same time. The proof of 
this involves only the simplest elements of 
analytic geometry. To make the proof definite 
and concrete, take the situation represented in 
Figure 3, where the given fixed distance is 
ten blocks. Let the school be located at the 
origin of coordinates, 9. Let the X and Y 
axes coincide with the street directions. Then 
the locus of all points which are 10 units 
distant from the origin, measured parallel to 
the axes, disregarding direction of travel, is 
represented algebraically by the equation, 

t+xty=—10 

When plotted by the ordinary methods, it 
is found that the locus of this equation con- 
sists of the four lines which form the sides 
of the square, as shown in Figure 3. The 
reader who does not follow the algebraic analy- 
sis can easily verify the correctness of the re- 
sult, as constructed, by counting in the figure 
the number of blocks that a child living any- 
where on it (for example, at M or N) must 
travel in order to reach the school at O. 


Thus we see that not a circle but a square 
is the “locus of all points which are equally 
distant from a fixed point within called the 
center” when “distance” is measured along the 
ordinary rectangular city block. Therefore, the 
method of squares is suggested as a desirable 
improvement on the method of circles for ordi- 
nary school-survey work, to indicate the 
boundaries of an attendance district. It is 
simple, it is accurate, it will cover an area 


exactly without omissions or overlappings. 
(Concluded on Page 138) 
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The Public Schools and Public Indifference 


Helen Stanton Campbell, Melrose, Mass. 


We are often told that the reason waste and 
corruption run rampant in American politics 
is because the peopie are indifferent to what is 
going on about them. They elect officials to 
run various departments of government, and 
then they sink into a blissful state of indiffer- 
ence toward civic responsibilities. Occasionally, 
if some flagrant malfeasance comes to light, 
these comatose constituents emerge from their 
lethargy enough to protest. They cry, “thief, 
thief!” after the horse has been stolen. 

Again, when anything relating to their in- 
dividual well-being and comfort is in jeopardy 
or withheld, they wake up long enough to bring 
about legislation to secure desired results. They 
insist, for example, on effective police, fire, and 
public-health protection. They refuse to jolt 
over bumpy roads in their cars for very long. 
In other words, they are not wholly indifferent 
to civic investments when they can see tangible 
returns for money spent. 

The investment, however, which yields the 
most valuable dividends to the country of any 
made by the people is the investment made in 
the boys and girls of the schools—for the school 
children of today are the citizens of tomorrow. 
Just as the prestige which we now enjoy as 
a nation is largely the result of the system of 
education insisted upon by our forbears, so 
does the kind of nation America wiJl be to- 
morrow depend upon the system of education 
which we provide for today. Therefore, be- 
cause of the output in prospective citizenship, 
no community can afford to have any but the 
very best schools within its power to provide. 
Moreover, running the public schools is the 
biggest job which most cities have on their 
hands. And yet the people, indifferent to this 
important trust, are allowing conditions to 
exist which impair the efficiency of their schools. 

The Schools a Big Business 

The people are the owners of the big busi- 
ness of running the schools, and already for 
too long a time they have been allowing the 
schools to be political footbal's. Any other big 
business under the pressure of competition 
would not long survive if the directors per- 
mitted impediments which could be removed 
to block their plans year after year. 


Politicians running for office on the issue of 
the schools do not usually have the welfare of 
the children, for whom the schools should exist, 
at heart. And the political fortunes of se?f- 
seeking officials cannot be built up through con- 
trol of schools systems without injury to the 
cause of education. American cities wishing to 
provide their boys and girls with the best school 
systems within their power to provide must first 
of all guard against political interference. 


Wherever the school trustees, sometimes 
called school boards and school committees, 
have to look to other branches of the municipal 
government for the money in which to finance 
the schoo's, polities and schools are bound to be 
interwoven. There may be times when financial 
support is granted graciously, but there is no 
basic assurance that such will be the case. Too 
often there is long-drawn-out petty bickering 
and quibbling, and the school authorities suffer 
a more or less humiliating experience, depend- 
ing somewhat upon how thick their skins may 
have become in this constant process of money 
wheedling. 

It is conceded that it is the duty of those 
officials to whom the appropriating power is 
granted, to use the utmost care in the expendi- 
ture of the people’s money. The school officials 
Who spend all their time on school affairs ought 
to know the real needs of the school better than 


the officials who, in attending to other civic de- 
partments, give but a fraction of their time to 
schools. There is no reason to believe that 
school trustees are not just as concerned with 
the rise and fall of the tax rate as any other 
group of citizens. Usually they are taxpayers 
themselves. It is reasonable to believe that if 
school officials could consistently be able to de- 
pend upon definite amounts of money from 
year to year, they would be able to expend that 
money more wisely than if they were to acquire 
the same sums in a hand-to-mouth manner. 


Low Taxes and False Economy 
While schoo: officials are considerate of the 


burdens caused by high tax rates, they under- 
stand that low tax rates do not always mean 
economy. Postponing the school need of today 
until some other day is often expensive business. 
The same type of politician who causes assess- 
ments to be raised in order to claim that he has 
reduced the tax rate apropos of pre-election 
promises, often pushes over into the administra- 
tion to follow the repairwork on school and 
other municipal buildings. 

Property owners all know tuat the longer they 
wait to mend leaky roofs and worn-out plumb- 
ing, the greater will be the damage and the 
more repairing there will inevitably be. There- 
fore the expense will be increased. So when 
school buildings are not kept in repair year by 
year, the cost is greater to the taxpayer who 
always eventually has to pay. If the taxpayer 
could see that politicians who reduce the tax 
rate this way are really the means of raising 
it later, they would not be so willing to elect 
them. 

Being able to purchase school supplies at a 
propitious time would enable school officials to 
buy to the best financial advantage. In most 
cities school budgets are made up once a year. 
In these budgets thé needs for the year to come 
are set down. In such an enormous business as 
the running of the schools in a city, it is al- 
most impossible to foresee every need which 
may arise. Even so, some school authorities 
are held to account so assiduously by the appro- 
priating powers that they have to state specific- 
ally just how every dollar is to be spent in the 
year to follow. 

In some places the budgets have been so 
slashed each year that in order to get enough 
money to run the schools padded budgets have 
been submitted. This is the same principal 
which forces the woman to lie to her husband 
in order to squeeze from him enough money 
to run the home. Almost always, however, 
school budgets are honestly and conscientiously 
made with great care. If there is no leeway 
allowed in the budget for unforeseen needs, 





when these occur, as occur they will, all the 
red tape involved in getting money must be 
unwound again. This causes delay. 


Timely Purchase of School Sites 

If a school board had the power to purchase 
prospective school sites in advance of the time 
when these sites were really utilized for build- 
ing purposes, thousands of dollars would be 
saved annually to taxpayers. The board, be- 
ing acquainted with current school accommo- 
dations, considers the probabilities for growth 
in various sections of the community. To 
illustrate: Here is a neighborhood where in 
five years an elementary-school building is sure 
to be needed. New dwelling houses are spring- 
ing up steadily. There is much vacant land 
available which can be purchased for a song. 
It will be wise foresight for the city to buy 
enough land for a building and a playground. 
(So many cities are suffering today because 
playgrounds were not purchased when the land 
was cheap and available.) 

The school board votes to request the appro- 
priating powers to buy this land. If these 
authorities have the vision to see ahead and 
the real interest of their city at heart, they 
will respect this request. Often, however, they 
do not. In five years the need for a building 
in that locality is so pressing that it cannot be 
ignored. What is the result? There is no 
vacant land. Land with new dwelling houses 
has to be taken. Because the land with the 
houses is expensive, not much can be afforded 
for a playground. ‘The city pays many times 
the price asked five years before, and secures 
a smaller parcel of land. Adjustments must 
be made with the families in the homes which 
are to be moved or razed to clear the land. 
Would big business men tolerate business run 
on such a seale? Yet big business men are in- 
different to conditions of this nature in their 
home towns, 

Conflict Over Building Programs 

Very often when new school accommodations 
are needed there is conflict between the politi- 
cians and school officials. This conflict delays 
school-building programs, and not infrequently 
even upsets them. Parents for the most part 
expect their children to be properly housed in 
a neighborhood school for a full school day. 
How can they expect any city to provide school 
buildings without spending the money which 
school buildings cost? There are many public- 
spirited citizens who wish to have good schools 
in their community to the extent of being will- 
ing to pay for them, regardless of whether or not 
they have children in the schools. 

On the other hand there are too many citizens 
who temporarily lay aside their customary 
mantle of indifference to the welfare of the 
schools, whenever their pocketbooks are in 
danger of being subjected to a program of ex- 
penditure because of needed school buildings. 
It is not unusual for this group, led on by that 
type of politician who invariably opposes any 
request in behalf of the schools, or the politi- 
cian running for office on a school issue, or the 
politician who attempts to dictate school policies, 
to shout for the sealp of the school committee. 
These people all at once know more about schools 
than the officials chosen for the purpose, who 
have, perchance, studied the problems for 
months and often years. Suddenly everything 
and everybody connected with the school system 
are wrong. It is always at this time that it is 
claimed the “three R’s” are being neglected. 

It is claimed further that if the authorities 
would redistrict the children, ample room would 
be found for all. They tell the community that 
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R. W. BARDWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 


there are a certain number of vacant seats. 
What they do not tell is that into vacant seats 
in upper classes cannot be placed little children; 
that into vacant seats in one end of the city 
little children from another end cannot be 
placed. 

Children Become the Sufferers 

Meanwhile the children, who are always the 
real sufferers when legislation is retarded in 
school-building programs, are doubtless working 
under handicaps. They may be in overcrowded 
schoolrooms. They may be on a double-shift 
basis which allows them only a part of the 
usual school day. They may be housed in 
buildings far away from their homes, because 
the school seats are filled in their neighborhoods. 
Indeed it is sometimes impossible for children 
to attend a school building direct!y across the 
street from their homes because the children 
up to that very street have filled it to over- 
flowing. Often parents who have selected their 
homes because of proximity to school houses, are 
indignant when their children are forced to go 
long distances, in order that some other chil- 
dren may not be foreed to walk greater dis- 
tances. Again, the children may be sitting in 
basement or attic rooms or drafty corners of 
halls which are not properly ventilated, heated, 
or lighted for classroom service, as they were 
not intended for that purpose. 

All of these children are deprived of what 
should be every American child’s privilege— 
a comfortable seat in a safe, properly heated, 
lighted, and ventilated schoolroom for a full 
school day. If the child is in a primary grade, 
this seat should be in a building in his neigh- 
borhood. The parents of the children thus handi- 
capped are easily inflamed against their school 
board at this time. They do not consider that 
just such conditions were foreseen and predi- 
cated, and that, if the board’s requests had been 
granted when they were first made, every child 
would have been provided for. These prrents join 
the popular mob in berating the school authori- 
ties. Petitions for relief in this section or 
that section are circulated by these justly irate 
parents. They do not seem to comprehend that 
the board cannot produce school sittings by 
sleight of hand. Virulent letters are published 
in the press, mass meetings are held, and all 
wavs and means of putting the board in a bad 
publie light are resorted to. 

When the Mayor Becomes School Boss 

In some cities polities and schools are mixed 
beeause the mavor serves as chairman of the 
school hoard by virtue of his office. It wou'd 
be very difficult for a man qualified to serve 
both as mayor and chairman of education not 
to let himself be influenced in his position as 
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TWO EDUCATORS, FATHER AND SON 

Mr. R. W. Bardwell, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Rock Island, Ill., on July 1, 
assumed his duties as head of the schools at 
Madison, Wis., succeeding Mr. T. W. Gosling. 

Mr. Bardwell is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and is rated as one of the most 
progressive of the younger school superintend- 
ents in Illinois. Following his graduation, he 
became superintendent of schools at Woodstock, 
Ill., and seven years later was elected to the 
superintendency at Rock Island. 

Mr. C. M. Bardwell, father of Mr. R. W. 
Bardwell, who was for 32 years superintendent 
of the schools of the east side of Aurora, IIL, 
has retired and accepted appointment as super- 
intendent-emeritus, with the same salary re- 
ceived as superintendent. Upon his retirement, 
Mr. Bardwell was given a fine testimonial of 
the respect and esteem in which the school board 
and the community held him. 
ate see ee se se ee ee 


chairman by his position as mayor. The Ameri- 
ean public has been treated recently to some 
spectacular municipal fiascos. The press has 
exploited the comedy side of the performances 
with glee. Can the reader picture some of the 
politicians portrayed serving as chairman of the 
school boards in their cities? Politics are often 
woven into the school structure by the method 
of choosing the school officials. In some com- 
munities they are appointed by the mayor. If 
elected directly by the people very often the 
candidates’ names are placed at the end of the 
ballot during a municipal election. 

There is danger then that too little consid- 
eration will be given to the choice of the school 
authorities. There is ulso danger that in the 
heat of a political campaign partisan polities will 
influence the election of school officials. Politics 
often cause the loss of valuable educational 
leaders and experts in a community. 

There is, however, a factor more vital to 
the standard and welfare of those public schools 
which are influenced by political conditions 
than any other. There is danger that educa- 
tional policies will be dictated at the time when 
the funds are turned over to school officials by 
the appropriating powers; or, money will be 
refused because the school board is planning to 
introduce some new policy into the school 
system. The eastern cities suffer especially in 
this respect. Systems of education, if they 
would progress, cannot stand still any more 
than anything else that goes forward. 


Decrying Larger Budgets 

Politicians make annual capital of the fact 
that school budgets are larger all the time. 
Many things must be remembered when proof 
of this statement is handed out in the form 
of figures which, it is claimed, do not lie. 
Approximately three fourths of the money re- 
quested in the school budget is paid out in 
teachers’ salaries. In other words, the school 
authorities are obliged to include in their bud- 
get the salary schedule which automatically in- 
creases year by year until the teachers have 
worked up to the maximum salary allowed. In 
order to compete in the market for teachers, 
school trustees are bound to pay the market 
price. Therefore, over this great item in the 
budget the school authorities do not have much 
chance for discretion. 

Again, every year a larger proportion of boys 
and girls is held in school until higher age. 
Time was when the schools retained only those 
who were academically inclined. Today attempt 
is made to hold as many children as possible 
by providing for their various aptitudes. The 
more children to be educated the greater the 
initial cost. There are politicians who re- 
monstrate with the school boards for trying to 
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Cc. M. BARDWELL 
Superintendent of Schools Emeritus, 
Aurora, Il. 


keep the children, and for trying to fit the 
schools to the needs of more than the bookishly 
inclined children. These men say, “All these 
new fangled ideas are absurd. What was good 
enough for me is good enough for my children.” 

Again, the schools cost more because nearly 
every commodity has advanced in price. It 
costs more to run the home today than it used 
to cost, if the standard is maintained. 

The writer does not mean to imply that most 
citizens serving in various forms of municipal 
government have not high ideals, and are not 
rendering good service. The difficulty is that 
there are enough others in the realm of the 
political arena to cause the schools to be less 
efficient than they would be if independently 
financed. 

School-Bond Campaigns 

No matter how great the provocation in a 
community, the school board is not expected 
to answer back. Sometimes, however, a long 
suffering group, exasperated beyond the point 
of endurance, raises a hue and ery loud enough 
to be heard by the populace. Then the politi- 
cians change the color of their coats. As they 
are elected by the people they are usually ready 
to listen to the popular clamor. Can a school 
committee which is constantly having to resort 
to this method of arousing public opinion fune- 
tion most advantageously? If the energy of 
the committee is spent in this direction it cav- 
not be spent on educational problems. | 

There is a'so grave danger that the school- 
board members themselves will be led to grind 
political axes and engage in partisan politics 
and political feuds. Is it fair play to expect 
your school boards to go through campaigns 
of propaganda in order to create sympathy 
enough to be able to gain financial support! 
The ways and means involved in getting a 
budget passed in a city where the appropriating 
power is vested in others than the school com- 
mittee, often bring about a compromise in 
school principle. This is sometimes a disaster. 
Treating with politicians does not tend to ele- 
vate the standards of school boards. 

Again, is it fair play for a city to elect 
representative citizens for the distinct purpose 
of running the schools, and at the same time 
elect other officials with the power of keeping 
the first group from: doing what they were 
elected to do? In short, is it fair play to ex 
pect your school officials to play politics in 
order to gain the financial support for legiti- 
mate school needs? 


School Boards That Can be Trusted 
How long will it be considered an honor by 
thinking citizens to serve on local school com 
(Concluded on Page 152) 
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The Evolution of the Public School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
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(Continued from October) 


Sixth Standard Type 

The first architectural change to meet the 
needs of the changing curriculum in the tradi- 
tional elementary school appeared in the Parke 
(1900), Pingree (1902), and Goldberg (1902) 
buildings. The kindergarten now appeared as 
a special room, usually twice the size of an 
ordinary classroom, with southern exposure 
when possible and a large square or rounded bay 
that gave plenty of sunshine to its little occu- 
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The Wingert School 
From 1903 (when the Smith was built) to 


1906, there was again little architectural devel- 
opment. The Wingert school, built in 1906, 
was an excellent adaption of the Spanish influ- 
ence, and still stands as one of the most beauti- 
ful Detroit elementary schools. The Myra Jones 
building, of the same year, although not so well 
designed as the Wingert school, has been so well 
treated from a landscape standpoint that it pre- 
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BASEMENT PLAN, CAMPAU SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


pants. Upon special occasions this room was 
also used for assembly purposes. 

The schools built after the Amos, including 
the Estabrook, the Rose, the Alger, and the 
Bellevue, are, architecturally, reversions to the 
plainer buildings of earlier days and present 
no distinctive features, 

The Parke building was a return to the Geor- 
gian type, and the Pingree school, one of the 
most attractive buildings erected, was English 
in character with half timber and plaster used 
In the treatment of the second story and the 
dormers. 


PINGREE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Built in 1902.) 





sents a very effective and attractive appearance. 

An innovation in elementary-school construc- 
tion appeared in the Bishop building in 1909. 
An auditorium seating 1,000 people, easy of ac- 
cess from the street, was included for use by the 
school and by the community itself. This was 
the first attempt to bring the auditorium into 
successful use in the grades. Clinic rooms for 
physical examinations, rooms for exceptional 
children, cooking, sewing, and manual training, 
shower baths, a swimming pool, and a gym- 
nasium were included, This was apparently the 
first school to be built somewhat in accord with 
the needs of the changing curriculum. No or- 
ganization was developed to use such a plant 
efficiently prior to 1918. 








CROSMAN SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Built, 1911.) 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CAMPAU SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 





WINGERT SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Erected in 1906.) 
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THE PARKE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Built in 1900.) 
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In 1911 the Crossman school, a very attractive 
structure, more or less English in design, rank- 
ing close to the Pingree architecturally, was de- 
veloped. The blank end walls were simply but 
skillfully treated, resulting in a unified and 
pleasing whole. 


Seventh Standard Type 
The Bennett school, erected during the same 


year, showed a change in the development of 
manual-training and domestic-science rooms. In 
this plan, large narrow rooms, the equivalent of 
two ordinary classrooms, were built especially for 
the manual-arts subjects. The floor plans of the 


Hillger school illustrate this change. 
(Continued on Page 135) 







HOWE SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Built in 1913.) 
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A study of the question of the best methods 
in use in the financing of new school facilities, 
the two methods most frequently referred to are 
(1) the sale of bonds, and (2) the collection 
of sufficient tax money prior to construction. 


The latter method is known as the “pay-as- 
you-go” plan, or the “prepaid” plan, and its 
advocates claim as its principal advantage that 
there are no payments required after construc- 
tion is completed, whereas the bonding plan 
requires the payment of interest upon the un- 
paid debt, as well as the payment of the amount 
necessary to retire the bonds within a definite 
period. The measure of increased cost of the 
bonding plan is stated to be the large amount 
of the total interest charges paid before the 
bonds are retired, these charges reaching a figure 
which often represents a large percentage of 
the face amount of the bond issue. For this 
reason, many people earnestly advocate the 
pay-as-you-go plan as a great saving to the tax- 
payer. 

There can be no question that the annual tax 
rate will be lower for the latter plan than in 
the case of the bonding plan, and if there were 
no elements of cost involved other than the an- 
nual tax, there could be no argument as to the 
proper plan of financing to follow. 

However, it is quite customary for prudent 
people to seek and to obtain certain earnings 
upon any funds which they may happen to pos- 
sess, these earnings being in the form of interest 
upon bank deposits, building-and-loan shares, 
mortgages and preferred stock, and dividends 
upon money invested in business or profits made 
from the use of money in buying and selling 
real estate or other property. “These methods 
of making money “earn” an income are so well 
known, and of such widespread application, that 
it cannot be denied that anyone can obtain ap- 
preciable returns from money which they may 
be fortunate enough to possess. If this money 
is taken away in the form of taxes of any kind, 
it is obvious that the taxpayer loses not only 
the amount of the taxes, but he also loses what- 
ever earnings the tax money would have brought 
to him if left in his possession. With this 
recognition of ‘the fact that the payment of the 
tax is not the entire cost to the taxpayer, it will 
be of interest to analyze the two methods of 
financing here mentioned. 


Financing by Means of Bonds 

In considering the use of the bonding plan, 
it would seem to be self-evident that all bonds 
should be retired during the useful life of the 
structure for which the proceeds of the bond 
issue are used. In the case of modern school- 
houses, the useful life will undoubtedly exceed 
thirty years, but for the purpose of this analysis 
the term of the bonds will be taken as twenty 
years and it is assumed that the bonds will be 
retired in equal annual installments. This 
method seems to be fair inasmuch as the total 
annual tax decreases from year to year, thus 
representing a lower rental price as the building 
becomes older. The rate of interest paid upon 
bonds varies with different classes of bonds, and 
in different communities, but a rate equivalent 
to 4144 per cent annually will be high enough 
to cover most school-bond financing and that 
rate is used in this analysis. 

In considering the rate of return which could 
be earned by the taxpayers upon their money, 
a figure of 6 per cent has been assumed, as any 
small investor can get at least that much from 
investment in building-and-loan shares, while 
the larger part of the tax money which comes 
from business organization would undoubtedly 
earn a larger return. 








A Comparison of Two Methods ofSchool Financing 
H. S. Hunt, C.E., Member of the School Board, Jackson, Mich. 


In the table which follows, the figures have 
been based upon a unit of $1,000 in bonds. For 
larger issues, the figures would be multiplied 
by the number of $1,000 units in the issue. 

The annual payments for interest upon bonds 
outstanding, and for payments upon the bond 
principal, are set forth in Columns 3 and 4, 
while the total tax for each year of the twenty- 
year bond period is shown in Column 5. Col- 
umn 6 shows the accumulated total tax for each 
year. Column 7 gives the interest which the 
taxpayer could have earned upon the amount 
of previous taxes and lost interest, while Column 
8 shows the accumulated “lost interest” up to 
the end of any year, and Column 9 shows the 
accumulated total of taxes and lost interest. 

In explanation of the method of computing 
Column 7, it should be noted that at the end 
of the first year the taxpayer has to pay $95, 
and he will lose 6 per cent interest on this dur- 
ing the second year, so $5.70 is set down in 
Column 7 for the second year. The total of 
taxes and lost interest up to the end of the sec- 
ond year becomes the sum of the accumulated 
total tax of $187.75, shown in Column 6, plus 
$5.70, or a total of $193.45, which is set down 
for year 2 in Column 9. The lost interest for 
the third year is computed at 6 per cent upon 
$193.45, or $11.61, which goes into Column 7. 
The accumulated lost interest then becomes 
$17.31, as shown in Column 8, while the accumu- 
lated total of taxes and lost interest up to the 
end of the third year becomes the sum of 
$278.25, shown in Column 6, plus $17.31, or a 
total of $295.56. This amount then becomes 
the sum upon which the 6 per cent lost interest 
for the fourth year is computed. In this man- 
ner, the accumulated taxes and lost interest for 
each year were worked out. 

It will be noted that up to the end of the 
twenty-year period, the taxpayer will have paid 
$1,472.50 in taxes, or nearly 50 per cent more 
than the face of the bond issue of $1,000. 

After including interest lost due to tax pay- 
ments, it will be seen that at the end of twenty 
years, the taxpayer is “out of pocket” $2,865.15 
for every $1,000 of bonds issued. At the end 
of twenty years, the bonds are all retired and 
the amount of $2,865.15 becomes the total in- 
vestment; if it be considered that this amount 
may be placed at 6 per cent compound interest 
for another ten years, it will be found that the 
original $1,000 bond has cost the taxpayer 
$5,130.91 at the end of thirty years. 


These figures are truly startling and give 
forceful evidence of the effect of interest 
charges. It might almost seem that the case 
is already decided in favor of the pay-as-you-go 
plan, but before consigning the serial-bond plan 
to eternal damnation, it will be interesting to 
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see what effect lost interest has in the case of 
the other plan. 
The “Prepaid,” or Pay-as-You-Go Plan 

Under the pay-as-you-go plan, it will be nee. 
essary to start collecting the amount of the 
building fund several years prior to the time 
when construction is to start, in order to avoid 
too great a burden upon the taxpayer in any 
one year. If it is assumed that collection wil] 
start three years before the construction period, 
it will be found that if consideration is givep 
to the interest lost on taxes paid during this 
period, and if credit is given for earnings upon 
the accumulating construction fund, the tax- 
payer will have incurred a charge of approxi- 
mately $1,031 at the start of the construction 
period for every thousand dollars in the con. 
struction fund. 

The taxpayer will, therefore, actually lose in- 
terest on this amount forevermore, and if it is 
assumed as in the previous case, that this inter. 
est would have been compounded annually at 
the rate of 6 per cent, it will be found from the 
interest tables that every $1,000 of construction 
money has cost the taxpayer under the pay-as- 
you-go plan $3,306.52 at the end of twenty 
years, and $5,921.55 at the end of thirty years. 

Reference to the corresponding figures for the 
“serial-kond” plan will show that for every 
$1,000 of construction money, the cost to the 
taxpayers under the pay-as-you-go plan will be 
$441.37 more at the end of twenty years than 
under the bonding plan, and at the end of thirty 
years the cost will be $790.64 more. This dif- 
ference in cost is shown graphically in the ac- 
companying diagram. This means that a serial- 
bond issue to raise $1,000,000 would cost the 
taxpayers $790,640 less in thirty years than if 
the money were raised under the pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

This conclusion, while contrary to the opinion 
generally held, seems to be confirmed by the pre- 
ceding analysis. 

The Reason for the Difference in Cost 

The reason for the difference in cost under 
the bonding plan is obviously because of the 
fact that the rate of bond interest is consid- 
erably below the rate assumed as possible for 
the taxpayer to earn on his money. The money 
is really borrowed for the benefit of the taxpayer 
at a rate of 4% per cent, thus leaving him free 
to use his own money to earn 6 per cent or more. 

Of course, if it is assumed that it would be 
impossible to earn an income upon the tar 
money the above reasoning would not hold, but 
there is no doubt that while a few people might 
dissipate their cash resources without attempt- 
ing to earn any return, those who pay the bulk 
of the taxes are usually successful in securing 
upon their money a return of 6 per cent or more. 
As long as the possible return to be earned ex- 
ceeds the bond interest, it is apparent that the 
bonding plan will be cheaper, and there can be 
no doubt that the average rate of return would 





Table Showing Annual Payments and Lost Interest Under Serial-Bond Method of Financing 
1 2 3 4 6 7 8 


- a 


Interest 
Paid on 
Bonds Outstand- Amount Total 
Out- ing Bondsat Paid on Tax Paid 
Year standing 414 PerCent Principal for Year 
ww 








1 $1000 $45.00 $ $95.00 
2 950 42.75 50 92.75 
3 900 40.50 50 90.50 
4 850 38.25 50 88.25 
5 800 36.00 50 86.00 
6 750 33.75 50 83.75 
7 700 31.50 50 81.50 
8 650 29.25 50 79.25 
9 600 27.00 50 77.00 
10 550 24.75 50 74.75 
11 500 22.50 5 72.50 
12 450 20.25 50 70.25 
13 400 18.00 50 68.00 
14 350 15.75 50 65.75 
15 300 13.50 50 63.5 
16 250 11.25 50 61.25 
17 200 9.00 50 59.00 
18 150 6.75 50 56.75 
19 100 4.50 50 54. 
20 50 2.25 50 52.25 
$472.50 $1000 $1472.50 


‘ 
Interest Lost 
to Taxpayer on 


Total Accumu- Total of 
Accumulated lated Tax Accumulated Taxes and 
Tax Paid and Interest Lost Inter- Lost Lnter- 
to Date at6 Per Cent est to Date est to Date 
$ 95.00 Wrasaa er $ 95.00 
187.75 5.70 5.70 193.45 
278.25 11.61 17.31 295.56 
366.50 17.73 35.04 401.54 
452.50 24.09 59.13 511.68 
536.25 30.70 89.83 626.08 
617.75 37.56 127.39 745.14 
697.00 44.71 172.10 869.10 
774.00 §2.15 224.25 998.25 
848.75 59.90 284.15 1132.90 
921.25 67.97 352.12 1273.37 
991.50 76.40 428.52 1420.02 
1059.50 85.20 §13.72 1573.22 
1125.25 94.39 608.11 1733.36 
1188.75 104.00 712.11 1900.86 
1250.00 114.05 826.16 2076.16 
1309.00 124.57 950.73 2259.73 
1365.75 135.58 1086.31 2452.06 
1420.25 147.12 1233.43 2653.68 
1472.50 159.22 1392.65 2865.15 
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GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF PAYMENTS AND LOST INTEREST FOR TWO METHODS OF 
SCHOOL FINANCING 


exceed the 4% per cent bond interest rate 
assumed, - 
While there seems to be no doubt that the 
bonding plan is-really cheaper in the long run, 
it is certain that*the actual taxes will be some- 
what higher than for a cash payment plan, and 
as a large number of taxpayers are more inter- 
ested in lower tax payments in the immediate 
present than in possible savings over a future 


period of years, there will undoubtedly always 
be a strong sentiment for a “pay-as-you-go” 
plan, even though this be against the interests 
of those paying the bulk of the taxes, Obvi- 
ously, it will be impossible to arrive at a solu- 
tion which will be scientific and at the same 
time popular, but it would seem reasonable to 
adopt the method adopted by some communities 
of collecting by taxes the sums required to build 
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elementary schools, and to go to the people for 
authority to sell bonds for the building of new 
high schools and other important buildings. 
Conclusions 
From the preceding analysis, it seems that 


the following conclusions may be reasonably 
accepted: 

1. Both the pay-as-you-go plan and the 
serial-bond plan represent a total cost to the tax- 
payer of far more than the cash actually utilized 
in construction, but of the two methods, the 
pay-as-you-go plan actually costs the taxpayers 
more than the serial-bond plan. 

2. For a $1,000,000 construction program, 
the cost to the taxpayers over a twenty-year 
period would be $441,370 more for the pay-as- 
you-go plan. 

3. Over a thirty-year period the excess cost 
of the pay-as-you-go plan would be $790,640 for 
a $1,000,000 program. 

4. Under the serial-bond plan, the diagram 
shows that it would be nine years after the be- 
ginning of construction before tax payments 
and lost interest would amount to $1,000, and 
by that time the amount of $1,000 collected 
under a pay-as-you-go plan would represent to 
the taxpayer a cost of principal and interest 
amounting to about $1,740. 

5. It is clear that every tax-assessing body 
should realize that the cost of new improvements 
is not the cash investment only, but that the 
cost’ to the taxpayer at the end of twenty years 
will actually be several times the original cost. 
It is evident that, in considering the necessity 
for new construction or improvements, this 
greater cost must be given due weight, and any 
expense avoided which is not commensurate 
with the benefits to be derived. 


Payroll Procedures in City School Systems 


F. E. Weed, Topeka, Kans., Collaborating With Harry P. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Payroll procedure may be considered one of 
the major problems of public-school business ad- 
ministration in 2,872 cities of the United States, 
which in 1926 had a population of 2,500 and up- 
ward. In these cities there were on the payrolls 
of the boards of education, 362,998 teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents, and 
in addition, a great number of clerks, janitors, 
engineers, maintenance men, and other em- 
ployees. Of the total current expenditures for 
school purposes, approximately 83.9 per cent of 
the school funds went to pay this army of work- 
ers, In view of the vast totals spent by way of 
the payroll, it is strange that only a few at- 
tempts have been made by school business offi- 
cials to discover how different school systems 
handle their payrolls, or to set up optimum pay- 
roll practice. 

In this article, some significant facts and pro- 
cedures of school payroll procedures are briefly 
summarized. The findings are the results of an 
attempt by the authors (1) to set up factual 
criteria with which schoolmen may objectively 
measure their payroll methods; (2) to make 
available in the school field, such objective cri- 
teria and descriptions of practices used in non- 
school organizations as will increase interest in 
better methods; (3) to make a careful analysis 
of public-school payroll forms and time reports, 
showing the different items used in these forms; 
(4) to set up the optimum payroll forms on the 
basis of frequency of use and objective criteria; 
and (5) to set up the optimum payroll procedure 
as the result of the study of nonschool organi- 
zations, current practices in representative school 
systems, and the use of objective criteria. 


Extent of the Study 
As a basis of studying city-school payroll pro- 


cedure, the following thirteen cities were per- 





sonally visited: Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, Fort Worth, 
Tex., Kansas City, Kans., Kansas City, Mo., 
Lawrence, Kans., Lincoln, Neb., Omaha, Nebr., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Topeka, Kans., and Wi- 
chita, Kans. These cities range in size from 
15,000 to 325,000 population and have an ex- 
cellent reputation for effective school-business 
methods. The study was extended to 33 addi- 
tional cities (Table I) from which the complete 
payroll forms and time-report blanks, together 
with other data on prevailing practices, were 
obtained and analyzed. 


TABLE I 
Cities Whose Payroll and Time-Report Forms were 
Analyzed 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Montclair, N. J. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Newburgh. N. Y. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Dallas, Tex. Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Orange, N. J 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas University, 


Paterson. N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Troy. N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 

West Hoboken, N. J. 


Law- 
rence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans. 





Finally, a group of business houses, railroads, 
and municipalities, reputed to have exceptionally 
effective payroll systems, were selected and 
studied either by personal interviews, or by 
survey reports, or other authentic documents. 
Table II lists the nonschool institutions which 
were studied. 

To make the study of value to school authori- 
ties who desire to improve their payroll pro- 
cedure, it seemed advisable to set up and evalu- 
ate criteria. Many sources were carefully 
searched for statements of principles and suc- 


TABLE II 
Business, Industrial, and Municipal Organizations 

Whose Payroll Procedures were Studied 
The Lawrence Paper Mill, Lawrence, Kans. 
The Santa Fe Railway System, Topeka, Kans. 
The Erie Railway, Erie, Pa. 
oe Gas and Electric Company, Louisville, 

y 

Vitrolite Company, Chicago, I. 
Armour Company. Kansas City. 
San Francisco. (Municipal) Calif. 
Baltimore, (Municipal) Mad. 
Cincinnati (Municipal). Ohio. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Mo., Chicago, Il. 





cessful experience in the handling of payrolls. 
Educational literature, with the exception of 
survey reports, had little to offer. The school- 
payroll and time-report forms themselves con- 
stituted the most important field for establish- 
ing criteria. A third source of information was 
found in municipal administrations, whose prob- 
lems are analogous to those of the city-school 
field. A fourth source was the literature of 
business administration which, in contrast to 
the literature of educational administration, has 
many well-considered treatises on payroll prac- 
tices and time reports. 
Grouping and Judging Data 

In arranging data which seemed pertinent to 
improved methods in payroll procedure, it be- 
came evident that certain practices are essential 
for cities of one size, and entirely out of place 
in another. For that reason, the criteria have 
been arranged to correspond to the grouping of 
cities according to size. The value of this step. 
seems so obvious that discussion is hardly re-_. 
quired. The sizes selected for the cities were 
communities from 5,000 to 10,000, from 10,000 
to 30,000, from 30,000 to 100,000, and above 
100,000. 

When all the data had been arranged for these 
different city groups, the material was submitted 
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to the judgment of practical, experienced ad- 
minstrators, who are familiar with payroll prac- 
tice, and who are cognizant of the importance 
of efficient procedure in payroll administration. 
These people were requested to reduce their 
judgment to a quantitative basis, in accordance 
with carefully worded directions. 

Table III shows the form used for obtaining 
the opinions of the judges. Similar forms out- 
lining the criteria for each type of payroll were 
used. The judges were asked to place the figure 
2 after each statement considered essential to 
payroll practice; they were asked to use the 
figure 1 for each statement considered desirable 
but not essential, and a mark (X) for unde- 
sirable or nonessential elements. 
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erating and the maintenance staffs. The study 
revealed that the distinction between the op- 
erating and the maintenance payrolls was not 
sufficient to make complete, separate analysis 
desirable and, accordingly, all labor payroll 
forms were put in one group. Fifty different 
items were found on ten school labor-payroll 
forms, but only three—(1) the name of the em- 
ployee, (2) the amount due, (3) the pay period 
—appeared on all ten forms. 

An analysis of the time-report forms used by 
the boards of education in sixteen cities was also 
made. Sixty-six different items were found and 
only three—(1) the name of the employee, (2) 
the name of the school, (3) the pay period— 
appeared on all of the forms. 


TABLE Ill 
General Criteria For Public-School Payroll Procedure 


There should be three separate payrolls: 


Size of Cities 
5,000 10.000 30.000 . 
Above 


to to to 
10,000 30,000 100,000 100,000 


a) Instructional: Including administrators, supervisors, teachers, sub- 
stitute teachers, clerks. nurses, and attendance officers 

b) Operation: Including regular janitors, assistant janitors, engineers, 
and others directly connected with the eens of the school 


BINS 666000 


c) Maintenance: Including carpenters, electricians, “plumbers, day’ 
laborers, and others employed in the maintenance of the school 


plant 


There should be but one payroll, showing by “code the school divisions’ 


Sl Wey CU CU IOTOR TOTONID 6 0.6.6. 65.6.0 000600000600.0080608 ste6deuwedeces 
To insure the most efficient service in the central office, pay dates 
should be scattered. and payments made 10 days apart.... 

For example: the maintenance personnel could be paid first, the 
operation personnel 10 days later, and the instructional staff at the 
end of the month. It is the scattering of the dates that is emphasized 
in paragraph 3. The method of scattering is secondary. 

Such devices should be used for speeding up the compilation of the 
payroll and the elimination of extra help as may be appropriate to the 


size of the school: addressographs, signographs, adding machines, etc... 


All payments should be made by voucher-check or warrant 
(Criteria numbers, 6 to 9 inclusive, represent different methods of 

distributing pay. Care should be taken that evaluations are not con- 
tradictory.) 
=, employees of all departments should call at the central office for 
their pay +56 
Checks shonld he mailed from the control office in sealed envelopes to 
all individuals employed in the school system 
For the sake of economy in time. window envelopes should be used 
when checks are written and mailed out........ccceceeeeeceees as9eeeeuse 
The pay checks or warrants should be distributed bv the person who 
reported the time: ie. by the building principals, the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. the chief engineer, ete 
Payrolls compiled outside of the central office should be made in 
triplicate. The original shonld be filed. the duplicate sent to the clerk 
of the board. and the triplicate should be sent to the office of the 
superintendent 

. Wage data. nension data and other data for deductions or extensions, 


ETRE: TE HON. WR CTT GE a 550 4.0.6. 6:55.56 5.594.6.9:6:5-054:5 946.45 00:65644608 6 6 vccacrcrvcere 


All deductions for losses of time should be calculated in the central 


EE TO OC eee RE ee eee 


Deductions for losses of time should he calen'ated by the persons 
reporting the time and verified in the central office 

All payrol's should be andited each month by someone ontside of the 
centfal office: e.g. a committee of the board, the controller, the city 
treagurer etc. 

All payrolls should be audited one each year by someone outside of the 


oa hai 5 ci oko eG NAGS Ged 08 ATA SONS S56 F994 Sade DCA OA O6S 18S 066.6004. 4:8: 4106050 EW 0 OAR6 aha HRD KR 


A salary control account should he kept in the central office for com- 


RCT WHEN, THTRUREOERED GUTTUTVINIIONG 6.6.5 5 6:6:0:6.0 86.0550 6.50556 5.4:9:4:6:50'6 4:60.69 6:60.0643.660000000680 00065 eeseseeeeee’s 


A salary-control account in card-index or ledger form should be kept 
for each salaried employee in the school system 


All sick renorts for a continued il'ness or more than half the allowed 


time should be accomnanied by a doctor's certificate 


By the use of these numerical evaluations, 
the essential criteria were developed, and non- 
essential elements were eliminated. The ele- 
ments accepted for each size of city, and for each 
type of service, appear hereafter in the discus- 
sion of the various payroll practices. 


The Items Used in 33 Cities 
As a second step in the study, a tabulation of 


the items used in the instructional payroll forms 
of 33 cities was made. Of the 120 odd items, 
only one, the name of the employee, was found 
to be given to all forms. This fact is rather 
startling when it is remembered that 12 to 15 
items convey essential information for any 
school payroll procedure. 

Table ITV shows the frequency of occurrence 
of the 10 items on the 33 payroll forms. In the 
study, it was assumed that an item should ap- 
pear on at least 25 per cent of the forms, in 
order to entitle it to a place on the optimum 
payroll form. 

Based on this assumption, 15 items were se- 
lected, in the order of their frequency (Table 
V). By combining the material contained in 
Table V with the criteria from the study of 
Table ITI, the items listed in the optimum pay- 
roll in Figure 6 were developed as basic material 
suggestive for all school-payroll forms. 


Labor-Payroll Forms 
An analysis was made of labor-payroll forms 


for city-school systems, to include both the op- 


Table VIT illustrates the items on the lahor 
payrolls of 10 school systems, and Table VIIT 
is a suggestive outline for the optimum labor- 
payroll form. As in the case of the instruc- 
tional-payroll form, this labor form has been 
developed on the basis of frequency of use, tak- 


TABLE Iv 
Frequency of Occurrence of Sundry Items on the 
Instructional Payrolls of 33 Schools 


Number of 
Items 
Name of employee 5 
Name of school 31 
Pay period 


oo ae ne re ‘ 
School number or name 
Deductions 

Certified. princinal 
Warrant or check number 
Davs absent 

Remarks 


Position 
Signature of payee 
Total deductions 
ee Oe NE WNW ii oo souesssecssesecseens eee 
Totals 
Additions 
SO Se SIO: 5 cdb0 045s 00s esenssavquecses 
Davs absent. illness 
Other deductions 
Sheet number 
Certified. president or member of board 
Davs absent. other causes 
Date of comnilation 
Voucher number 
1Amount due includes amount of warrant, amount 
paid. amount payable, and other terms which unques- 
tionnhly refer to the amount of money due pavee. 
2Rate includes rate per day, rate ner month, monthly 
salary. yearly salary, contract salary, or any term 
denoting the unit rate of pay. 
Nine items not listed above anpear in the forms of 
3 cities; 15 items in 2 forms; 48 items in 1 form. 
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ing 25 per cent of the cities studied as the 
minimum number for including an item. 


TABLE V 
Optimum Payroll Form on the Basis of Frequency of 
Use, in 75 Per Cent of the 33 Payrolls Analyzed 
Name of employee 
Name of school 
Pay period 
Amount due employee 
Rate of pay; i.e.. annual salary, monthly salary, ete 
School- -building number or name 
Deductions in detail 
Total deductions 
Certification by principal 
Certification by secretary, or clerk of board 
Warrant or check number 
Days absent 
Remarks 
Position of payee 
Signature of payee 
SSeS 


The following basic items are suggested for 
all school-payroll forms as a result of the mea- 
sures applied: 


TABLE VI 
Basic Payroll Items 
Name of school 
Pay period 
Name of employee 
Amount due employee 
Employee's position in school system (Department, 
grade. or room) 
Date absent 
Rate of Pay 
School building or number 
Deductions: e.g., for absence, P & A fund, ete. 
Total deductions 
Certification by secretary or clerk of board, and super- 
intendent 
Warrant number 
Remarks 


TABLE VII 
Frequency of Sundry Items on Labor payrolls of 
10 Schools 


Items 

Name of employee 
Amount 
Pay period 
Name of school 
Kind of work or position 
Rate of pay—hour, day, or annual salary.... 
Total time 
Rate per month 
Pension ‘ 
Sworn statement with notary attest. 60. 60:¢6.6.00 
Warrant or check number ‘ ° 

Sixteen further items were found on 2 forms, and 34 
items were noted on 1 form each. These seemed to 
be of local use and of no value for this study. 


TABLE VIII 
Optimum Labor-Payroll Form on the Basis of Fre- 
quency of Use in 75 Per Cent of the Cities 
Reporting Labor Payrolls 
Name of employee 
Amount 
Pav period 
Name of school 
Kind of work or position 
Rate of nay: ie., hour, day, month, or year 
Total time 
Pension deductions 
Sworn statement (voucher form) 
Warrant or check number 


Table IX illustrates the optimum time-report 
form developed from a study of time reports in 
sixteen cities. 


TABLE IX 
Optimum Time Report on the Basis of Frequency of 
Use in 75 Per Cent of the Cities Reporting 
Name of school 
Name of employee 
Pay period 
Date absent 
Days absent 
Name of substitute 
For whom substituted 
Certification by the principal 
Instructions for keeping time 
Date 
Reasons for absence or tardiness 
Amount payable 
Daily record 
Grade or room in which service was rendered 
Number of days taught 
Times tardy 
Totals time 
Totals 


(To Be Concluded) 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD MEETING 
The Illinois School-Board Association will hold 
its fourteenth annual meeting November 21 and 22, 
at the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, IIl. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. Carl W. Eurton, formerly assistant super 
intendent of buildings and grounds of the Indiat 
apolis, Ind., schools, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of school buildings. Mr. Eurton 
succeeds Mr. J..H. Hilkens, who resigned on Octo 
ber 9 because of ill health. 

Mr. Hilkens had been connected with the school- 
board offices for the past five years, first as inspec 
tor of building construction, and later as superit- 
tendent of the buildings and grounds department. 
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KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
E. B. Green and Sons, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUDITORIUM, KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
; Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, 
NEW YORK 
The Kibler High School at Tonawanda, N. 


Y., was named for William J. Kibler, for twenty 
years a member of the school board, and was 
built to house 800 academic students. The 
building is located opposite the high-school ath- 
letic field and the site provides ample space for 
landseaping. 

The building is constructed of light brick, 
with cast-stone trimming. An imposing en- 
trance gives admittance to the main corridor, 
and an ornamental surmounts the en- 
trance. The floors are of concrete, with terrazzo 
in the corridors, and maple in the classrooms 
and gymnasium. 

The building is three stories high and con- 
tains, in addition to eighteen classrooms, seven 


tower 


vocational rooms, two administration rooms, an 
auditorium seating 1,000 persons, a gymnasium, 
a library, a lunchroom, two study halls, and four 
laboratories. 

The building was completed at a cost of 
$650,000 and was occupied in December, 1927. 
It was erected from plans prepared by E. B. 
Green & Sons, architects, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE COST OF PHYSICAL MAINTENANCE 

OF THE SCHOOL PLANT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

The latest annual financial and statistical report 
of the board of education of New York City, for the 
year 1927, issued by Auditor Frederick D. Cham- 
bers, gives in comprehensive form, the details con- 


cerning the accumulated cost, maintenance, and 
operation of the New York City school plant. The 


report gives an idea of the gigantic size of the 
school plant, the enormous cost of operation, and 
the nature of the problems connected with the 
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maintenance, repairs, and upkeep of so large a 
school system. 

The report shows that the property value of the 
entire city school system at the end of 1927, was 
$354,282,337. Of the entire group of boroughs, 
Brooklyn led the list, with a cost of $120,127,012, 
or about one third of that of the entire city, and 
about 120 per cent of the accumulated cost of the 
Manhattan plant. 

The total cost of physical maintenance of the 


school plant for the year was $4,174,737, or 1.41 
per cent of the accumulated cost. In this item, 


the borough of Manhattan led, with a total of 
$1,373,189; Brooklyn was a close second, spending 
$1,332,831. Manhattan's cost of maintenance repre- 
sented 1.91 per cent of the accumulated cost of the 
school plant, while Brooklyn's cost represented only 
1.25 per cent. 

The report shows that the accumulated cost of 
school property for the entire city has more than 
doubled during the past decade. In 1918, the cost 
was $160,259,290. The cost of the Brooklyn prop- 
erty more than doubled since 1918, growing from 
$53,130,587 to a present cost of over $120,000,000., 
Manhattan’s plant grew from a cost of $67,620,287 
in 1918, to $100,843,631. The three other boroughs 
have more than tripled the accumulated cost of 
their school properties. The Bronx cost alone has 
grown from $19,962,779 to over $66,200,905, while 
the Queens cost has grown from $15,765,267, to 
$55,268,716. 

It was found that the greatest increase in the 
accumulated cost of school properties came in the 
period from 1922 to 1925, during which the Brook- 
lyn cost mounted from $59,850,784 at the end of 
1921, to $112,612,018 in 1925. The cost of Queens 
school, property more than doubled during the 
period, rising from $18,644,368 at the end of 1921, 
to $43.336.915 in 1925. The Manhattan school 
plant had the most rapid rate of growth in accumu 
lated school cost during the period from 1923 to 
1926, when it rose from $76,199,605 to $99,959,287. 
The Bronx cost grew from $33,708,228 in 1923, to 
over $66,000,000 in 1927. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects, Buflalo, N. Y. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, KIBLER HIGH SCHOOL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Included in the accumulated cost of the school 
plant are the total cash expenditures to December, 
1927, for sites, buildings, and structural equipment, 
and for furniture and permanent educational equip- 
ment. In Brooklyn, this amounted at the end of 
1927 to $100,446,743, as against $13,738,842 for the 
purchase of sites, and $5,941,426 for furniture and 
equipment. In Manhattan, the cost for buildings 
and structural equipment, of a total of $100,843.63], 
was $67,542,647; against $29,218,283 for the pur 
chase of sites, and $4,082,701 for furniture and 
equipment. 

The data compiled by the school officials show 
that while the total cost of the school plant has 
heen increasing, the annual cost of physical main- 
tenance has been decreasing. In a study of the rela- 
tion of cost of maintenance to the total aceumulated 
cost of school buildings and equipment, it is shown 
that this cost reached a high point in 1922 of 3.16 
per cent. The annual cost of physical maintenance 
in that vear was $4,920,014. The following figures 
show the gradual decrease in the per cent of the 
annual cost of physical maintenance in relation to 
the accumulated cost: 1922, 3.16 per cent; 1923. 
2.73 per cent: 1924, 2.24 per cent: 1925, 1.78 per 
cent; 1926, 1.60 per cent: and 1927, 1.41 per cent. 

The study shows that the greatest increase in the 
cost of operation was in 1921, when the annual cost 
of operation of the plant was $4,964,847, represent- 
ing an increase of 3.47 per cent. The operation 
cost in 1927 was $5,799,766, or an increase of 1.96 
per cent. 

The largest item in the annual cost of operation 
is the compensation of custodians, for which Brook- 
lyn, in 1927, spent $1,632,786, and Queens $671,896. 
Queens spent less than the Bronx for this item, the 
latter spending $687,024. Manhattan spent $1,316.- 
191 for custodial service, while Riehmond spent 
$170,112. 

In the item of fuel, the borough of Bronx led. 
with a total of $436,756. Bronx spent $141,591, and 
Queens spent $230,648. Queens had an expenditure 
of $14,138 for water. 
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RICHARD B. DUDGEON GRADE SCHOOL, 
MADISON, WIS. 


The first unit of the new Richard B. Dudgeon 
Grade School at Madison, Wis., which has been 
planned and designed on the five-unit basis, has 
recently been completed. 





maximum expansion and are designed in such 
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The units allow for 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, RICHARD B. DUDGEON SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 


Edward Tough, Architect, Madison, Wis. 


a manner that each unit, or multiple of it, will 
be pleasing architecturally, while the building 
when fully completed will be in entire architec- 
tural harmony. 

The architectural treatment of the building is 
modified collegiate gothic, with buff-colored 
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DETAIL OF FRONT, RICHARD B. DUDGEON SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 
Edward Tough, Architect, Madison, Wis. 
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rough-texture brick and Bedford stone dress- 
ings. 

The building faces Monroe Street and is placed 
200 ft. back from the sidewalk. The land- 
scaping harmonizes with the building in a very 
pleasing manner and is so designed that future 
units may be added without in any way dis- 
turbing the present landscape work. 

The first unit comprises two large kinder- 
garten rooms, which have been designed with 
the domestic atmosphere of a fireplace, private 
toilet accommodations, kitchenette, ete.; the 
first-grade room, which has been designed in a 
combination domestic and classroom § atmos- 
phere; six large community 
library; a principal’s office, with vault; a teach- 
er’s rest room; book-storage rooms, and girls’ 
and boys’ toilet accommodations, ete. 

The library is a very attractive room, with 


classrooms; a 


bookshelving on three walls, and a_ beautiful 
bay window with art glass in the remaining wall. 
The ceiling is treated with decorative plaster. 
The boiler room has been designed with ample 
daylight and made large enough to accommodate 
the necessary extra boilers required when the 
entire building is completed. Unit ventilators 
have been installed throughout the building. 
The first unit, including the heating plant, 
has been completed for the sum of $150,000. 
The second wnit, which is to be erected over 
the present unit as a second floor, will have the 
same floor area and will comprise an artroom, 
an art-storage room, a study room for backward 
students, a domestic-science room, a_ vision- 
correction room, a kitchenette, sewing and open- 
air rooms, classrooms, museum and horticultural 
rooms, study rooms, boys’ and girls’ toilet ac- 
Since the first unit is de- 
signed to conform to future units, the second 
unit will be erected, complete, for $85,000. 


commodations, ete. 
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KINDERGARTEN, RICHARD B. DUDGEON SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 
Edward Tough, Architect, Madison, Wis. 





LIBRARY, RICHARD B. DUDGEON GRADE SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 
Edward Tough, Architect, Madison, Wis. 





FLOOR PLAN OF THE RICHARD B. DUDGEON GRADE SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 
Edward Tough, Architect, Madison, Wis. 
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The third unit will contain an auditorium 
with classrooms, two separate boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasiums, shower rooms, and classrooms. 


The building when completed will have ae- 
commodations for 1,200 pupils. 

The plans and specifications for the Richard 
B. Dudgeon Grade School were prepared by 
Mr. Edward Tough, architect, Madison, Wis, 
The landscape work was designed and completed 
under the supervision of Mr. Mareus E. John- 
ston, superintendent of buildings and grounds 
for the Madison board of edueation. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION IN PHILADELPHIA 

An interesting report on the amount of current 
revenue expended for school purposes, as a result 
of state legislation, has been presented to the Phila- 
delphia board of education, by Mr. Edward Merchant, 
secretary and business manager of the school sys- 
tem. 

The report shows that for the period from 
December, 1911, to December, 1921, a total of $13, 
500,000 was borrowed by the school board, while 
for the period from December, 1921, to December, 
1927, a total of $41,611,000 was obtained for school- 
building purposes. For the school year 1928-29, 
the school board has obtained a further loan of 
$5,000,000 for similar purposes. 

During these two periods—1911 to 1921, and 192] 
to 1927—the board of education appropriated a 
total of $657,843 from current revenues—9,051,613 
and $2,789,635. In addition to this, there was a 
total of $1,250,000 transferred from the insurance 
fund to the building fund for building purposes. 
The total amount received from current revenue 
was $13,749,092. This represents 4 per cent of the 
total amount of current revenue available for all 
purposes from January, 1912, to date; it also repre- 
sents 19 per cent of the total amount spent for land 
and buildings over the same period. 

In connection with the report, Mr. Merchant 
describes the character and the extent of the school- 
building program, which is largely, though not en- 
tirely, completed. The additional projects have out- 
numbered the completed projects, so that on the 
whole, more school-building construction has been 
carried out than was originally planned. 

Of the $73,860,092 spent for land and buildings, 
a total of $9,005,442 was used for the acquisition 
of land, and $58,860,745 was expended for the con 
struction of new buildings and additions to existing 
structures. Four million dollars remain to be 
expended, and approximately two million dollars 
have been used for sanitary repairs. 

During the period from 1912 to date, $3,505,838 
from the current revenue was used for the equip- 
ment of new buildings which, added to the amount 
of current revenue expended for land and buildings, 
represents 5 per cent of the available current 
revenue applied to land, buildings, and equipment. 

During the period from 1911 to 1921, the report 
shows that the school board provided for the eree- 
tion of 57 new buildings, of which 4 replaced old 
structures on the same site, 40 were additional 
buildings, and 13 were additions to present. build- 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA FOR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


(See Page 53) 


PhMIG WARM POCCIVOE eas ssi wisisasiiiaevescrsced April, 126 
BIURG COMETRGE BDWRPCOGs v.40 5008 ccscsscaaeeecd April, 1926 
Date CONSEFUCKION HStAtOd. «oi. cise ccc sies May, 1926 
Date construction completed. ............. 0068 Jan.., 1927 
Date WAGE GCOCUNIORS 6 occ ccc cscisenas eect Jan., 192% 
Building 
ie ee ere ee err rrr errr ers Sree .. Junior high school 
EMU Ce GUID a 6-50.60 605-58 646.0505 OS dT RENO CE EURO a 
ae | i ee ere ee ie 0 
DEM POW iis tics cdbads baa anatase neevawe es eeeee! 1 
EPA Ee ae re reer err er rer Teer te eet 1 
NE ONO es 5. ose 6.404: vis 0 0199.5 SDA OR 6 6S RDC RE REREEM 1 
Auditorium 
IR 556.25 0a 04a a SRS EAE EN 72 ft. by 50 ft. 
Design and Construction 7 
BGRCOTIOT FACING ook cis cece cs cececaseceneswdessnes Brick 
Exterior trimming ..........ccccccccccssscccccees Stone 
Construction material ........ Concrete, brick, and tile 
Corridor and stair fitntiwh.... occ cccccccccccsses Terrazzo 
CHRSBTOOU TUNIS. 6scccccccccactcccsesceesenessus Plaster 
GYMBAMGM BAIN 266660602 ccccescseesssasseesas Brick 
WintGh GE COG POOMEB. oc cc cevsdecsscccssssssees Marble 
Vechanical Equipment . 
Type of heating and ventilation......... Steam and alr 
Temperature CONtrol ....... cece cece ee ee ccvecd Automatic 
Electrical equipment...............66. Complete system 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 612 
Pupil capacity of building..........cccccccceccccces phe 
Cost of Colidine PEON 6a aS Once essa tees eeesete $160,000 
CGE OE CU aks 6.665 5665 00 csecan vienscesens 13,000 
Total cost of Huilding........ccccesccssececcoes 173,000 
COSE POF CUD. Ms ccccccccscvccvcscvvscccscsssoves 24 -—_ 
Cant POP PUD soc vccscccscescvessscsvcccseveses 934 
on 


Total cost per pupil, including grounds.......- 
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H SCHOOL, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


JUNIOR HIG 
Parkinson and Dockendorff, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
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INIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
, Architects, La Crosse, Wis 
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PAW PAW GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, PAW PAW, ILL. 
Edgar A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, III. 
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THE PAW PAW GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, 
PAW PAW, ILLINOIS 

The new school building recently completed 
at Paw Paw, LIl., was designed after a careful 
study of the present and future school needs, 
and the need of the town for a building that 
could be used for general community purposes. 
The site is beautifully located at the edge of 
town, and is slightly elevated above the sur- 
rounding streets. The school is a combination 
grade and high school. Two schools have been 
completely separated by placing the grades on 
the first floor and devoting the entire second 
floor to high-school use. 


The building is rectangular in form, 105 ft. 
wide and 93 ft. deep. It is two and three stories 
in height, the ground floor being 3 ft. below 
the grade of the surrounding surface. The main 
front of the building faces west, and the class- 
rooms are arranged to face west, north, and 
south. On the west front of the building are 
two vestibule entrances and the stairs leading 
to the upper floors. 

The boiler room is under the main building 
and contains two 9,000-ft. boilers of sectional 
type. The coal bunker is large enough to hold 
over a carload of coal and is outside the build- 
ing, with reinforced concrete roof at the garden 
level. 


The ground floor contains a gymnasium with 
44 by 65 ft. clear floor space, a ceiling 22 ft. 
clear, with large stage, bleachers, and a balcony 
accommodating 400 spectators, and boys’ and 
girls’ showers and toilets. This floor also affords 
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PAW PAW GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, PAW PAW, ILL. 


Edgar A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, III. 

space for manual training, domestie science, 
and a large laboratory. On the first floor of 
the building are four regular grade rooms and 
an oftice for the superintendent. The second 
floor is arranged entirely for the high school, 
with a study hall seating 125, three classrooms, 
a restroom, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. All 
rooms are equipped with hygienic, ventilated 
wardrobes. 


The construction of the building is semifire- 
proof. All wall bearings are of brick, the cor- 
ridor floors are of reinforced conerete, and the 
stairs are of steel with composition treads. The 
finish floor in the corridors, on the stairs, and 
in the vestibules, are of brownish-red composi- 
tion, coved at the walls to make them more 
sanitary. In the classrooms and gymnasium, 
the floors are of rock maple, the wood trim is 
of red oak, and the blackboards are of natural 
slate. The building is heated and ventilated by 
steam, and the plumbing fixtures are of the 
The building is lighted by 
semi-indirect 


most modern type. 
electricity with fixtures of the 
type. 

The exterior of the building, although devoid 
of elaborate architectural ornament, has a pleas- 
ing effect produced through the harmonious 
grouping of openings and the proper use of 
contrasting materials. The exterior is faced 
with tapestry brick and cut-stone trimmings. 


The building has a student accommodation 
of 300 pupils, and was designed by, and erected 
under the supervision of, Architect Edgar A. 
Payne, of Carthage, Illinois, at a total cost of 
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$76,560, including the architect’s fee. This jg 
a unit cost of approximately 25 cents per cu, ft., 
or $255 per pupil. 


THE AUTOMOBILE A PROBLEM IN 
DISCIPLINE 

During the year, the question of permitting 
students to come to the high schools in their 
own automobiles has given some concern to 
boards of education. It is no longer an unusual 
sight to see dozens of cars parked about a high 
school and to find that the larger number of 
them belong to students. 

The school authorities cannot object to this 
means of conveying the student to and from 
the school. They ean object, however, when the 
automobile interferes with the regular opera- 
tions of the schools. When students employ the 
recess hour for joy riding, giving their girl 
friends a good time, ignoring the classroom 
schedules, they also are apt to fall behind in 
their studies. 

Superintendents and boards of education who 
have been confronted with this condition have 
resorted to strict rules regarding the conduct 
of pupils whose parents have placed an automo- 
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bile at their disposal. There can be no doubt 
that where students live at a certain distance 
from the school, and the parents are able to 
provide the vehicle, that the use of such vehicle 
may serve a practical purpose. 

We know of a private country day school 
located in a select neighborhood and patronized 
by wealthy families, where the students are abso- 
lutely forbidden to come and go in automobiles. 
The school can be reached by street cars and 
the students must come that way or remain at 
home no matter whether the parents own fine 
cars or not, 

This rule cannot perhaps be applied to all 
But the boy or girl that comes to school 
in his or her car must be taught that the use of 
the vehicle must not interfere with the good 
discipline of the school. The automobile must 
not become an injury to the student’s mental 
and moral welfare. 

NEW YORK VENTILATION TEST 

—Special ventilating equipment has recently been 
installed in Public Schools 104 and 116, Manhattan, 
New York City, which are to be ready about No- 
vember 1, for the experiment to be undertaken by 
the New York Commission on Ventilation, under 
the auspices of the Milbank Memorial Fund, to de 
termine the effect of different types of ventilation 
on the health of school children. 


schools. 


In connection with the experiment, nine rooms in 
Public School 104 and sixteen rooms in Public 
School 116 have been altered for the experiment. 
In Public School 116, a comparison will be made 
of the effects on the health of the children of the 
present univent system, working at a normal rate 
of 30 cu. ft. of air per minute, and working at 4 
reduced rate of 15 cu. ft. per minute. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUTHERLAND GROVE, PUTNEY, ENGLAND 


A LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

The new school buildings erected by the Lon- 
don County Council since the war are a com- 
bination of fine English traditions in design 
and solidity of construction, with careful 
adaptation of classrooms and other educational 
spaces to instructional needs. The new school 
at Smithtield is outside the closely built sections 


Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


of the city and occupies a site of seven aeres. 
The grounds have a sharp fall to the east and 
south, and have been terraced and leveled to 
provide playing fields. The school is intended 
to house 505 boys engaged in schoolwork corre- 
sponding to our secondary-school work, 

The school building itself is set back from 
the road on a high section of the site, and is 
planned according to old English tradition, with 
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GENERAL VIEW, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUTHERLAND GROVE, PUTNEY, ENGLAND 


Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 





scholastic walls around the side of a quadrangle. 
The front has been left open above the entrance 
sereen. 

The main entrance to the building is from 
the quadrangle, which admits to the assembly 
room and dining hall. Here also are found 
administration rooms and staff rooms. These 
form the dominating features of the building 
and the focusing point for all school life. 
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The south wing on the ground and first floor 
is devoted to classrooms, while the north wing 
provides space for a gymnasium, an artroom, 
and science laboratories. The kitchen quarters 
are adjacent to the hall on the north side. A 
library and a lecture room are located on the 
floor above. 


























































Advantage has been taken of the sloping site th 
to obtain the extra height needed for the gym- tr 
4 nasium and to provide accommodations for the tl 
4 heating plant, the manual-training shops, and . 
r the cloakrooms in the basement. Lavatories and le 
5 toilets are adjacent and are grouped to form an ¥ 
entrance to the quadrangle. P 
The building is constructed of red brick, with . 
a brown-brick base, and Portland stone trim- . 
ming around the principal entrances. The roofs 7 
are of Cornish slate. 7 
The building is heated with a low-pressure t 
hot-water system. In the staff rooms supple- 
mentary heat has been provided in the form of C 
open fireplaces. Electric light has been installed e 
throughout the building. e 
The building was designed in the architects’ 
department, under the personal supervision of v 
A TYPICAL re eae ae SENSE Mr. G. Topham Forrest, chief architect of the ti 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. London County Council. 0 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUTHERLAND GROVE, PUTNEY, ENGLAND 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Left: Assembly and Dining Hall; Right: Gymnasium. 
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The conception that the primary function of 
the county department of education is adminis- 
trative service has changed materially during 
the last decade. While administrative service 
is a necessary function of every school system, 
leading students of education are practically 
unanimous in the conviction that needed im- 
provement in rural-school work cannot be 
realized through general supervision and ad- 
ministrative service; that satisfactory results 
must come largely through professional super- 
vision, special in nature, having as its chief 
aims the improvement of teaching technics and 
the professional growth of teachers in service. 

In the typical county district with a staff 
composed of a county superintendent only, a 
county superintendent and one assistant, or a 
county superintendent and two assistants—the 
county in which the staff is required to super- 
vise 100 to 300 elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers, to cooperate with 30 to 40 local boards 
of education and to share in many semiprofes- 
sional and nonprofessional activities—efficient 
supervision is a difficult problem. However, by 
careful planning and by intelligent organization 
and administration of county and local super- 
visory agencies, effective supervision may be 
provided through a small county staff. 

How a Small Supervisory Staff May Function 
Effectively 

1. To secure satisfactory results through a 
small supervisory staff, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain, through objective data, conditions in each 
school in the county—to determine what work 
is up to accepted standards, the causes of in- 
ferior work, and the supervisory service required 
to bring all work up to satisfactory standards. 

2. To avoid wasteful duplication of effort and 
misapplication of supervisory emphasis, a care- 
ful survey should be made each year to deter- 
mine what supervisory service may be carried 
on effectively by local school principals and 
teachers. A summary of such a survey should 
be used by local school principals and members 
of the county staff. Such supervisory service 
as cannot be given by local school principals 
should be assigned to the county staff. 

A personal survey of teachers in the county 
district should also be made to assemble infor- 
mation regarding the strong and the weak points 
of individual teachers to determine the super- 
visory service they may need and special service 
they may be able to render in the county. 

3. Such surveys give a basis for a compre- 
hensive supervisory program which is impera- 
tive in the county district that maintains only 
a small supervisory staff. Such procedures in 
the development of the supervisory program pre- 
vent waste, such as often results from a pro- 
gram based upon the personal preferences and 
biases of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
Such procedure should result in a program of 
activities, which requires the intelligent parti- 
cipation of teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in correcting real deficiences in schoolwork. 

4. To give effective supervisory service 
through a small county staff, it is necessary to 
carefully organize and utilize all administrative 
and supervisory agencies in the county office 
and in the local school district. Administra- 
tive and supervisory functions should be dele- 
gated to persons who are qualified to perform 
such service effectively. 

Leaving Clerical Work in Clerical Hands 

very county department of education has a 
stenographer or secretary. To the competent 
office secretary may be assigned clerical and ad- 

Ministrative office work for the county board of 
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education and county supervisory staff, such as: 
assisting in the preparation of school budgets; 
making up reports required by state officials and 
others; receiving, checking, and filing reports of 
teachers, principals, and other school officials; 
giving information to people who call at the 
office during the absence of the county superin- 
tendent; making note of requests for informa- 
tion or assistance which the secretary is not able 
to give; assist in the certification of teachers; 
assist in the preparation of bulletins and circu- 
lars for teachers, principals, and school officials; 
mimeographing objective tests for the schools; 
scoring and summarizing educational tests; and 
performing many other clerical and administra- 
tive duties. 

By delegating such clerical and administra- 
tive service to a competent secretary—service 
which can be performed as well by an efficient 
secretary as by the county staff—much more 
time and energy of the county staff are made 
available for more technical administrative and 
supervisory work which cannot be delegated to 
others. 

A recent study of supervision in county dis- 
tricts of Ohio, indicates that 61 per cent of the 
time of county staffs is given to clerical and 
administrative service. Results in that study 
seemed to prove that half of the clerical and 
administrative service performed by the county 
staff can be done as effectively by clerical help 
as by the county staff, and at much smaller cost. 
Stated in another form, 30 per cent of the time 
of county supervisory staffs in Ohio is wasted 
on clerical and administrative work which can 
be done just as effectively by the regular clerical 
help in the county offices. 

Further waste in the work of the county staff 
may be eliminated by assigning to superior 
teachers minor administrative and supervisory 
duties. In each local district which maintains 
small consolidated one-teacher schools, there is 
usually at least one superior teacher who is well 
qualified to perform minor administrative and 
supervisory duties and who may be designated 
as “principal teacher” for the district. 


Using “Principal Teachers” 

To the “Principal teacher’ may be assigned 
such service as planning and conducting com- 
munity meetings; cooperating in parent-teacher 
work; managing school fairs and exhibits; super- 
vising school contests; assisting in local farmers’ 
institutes; planning and directing elementary- 
school commencements, closing-day, and field- 
day exercises; assisting in planning group 
teachers’ meetings; demonstrating teaching pro- 
cedures; leading teacher groups in professional 
studies; conducting, scoring, and summarizing 
educational tests; assisting in curriculum work; 
cooperating with boards of education in minor 
administrative work. 

Through such service “principal teachers” are 
stimulated for larger professional achievements. 
Through such organization, average teachers are 
encouraged to become superior teachers, and 
superior teachers are given opportunity to de- 
velop their potentialities. By utilizing “princi- 
pal teachers” for minor administrative and su- 
pervisory service, much more of the county 
staff’s time and energy are made available for 
more technical supervision. 

In the village and larger consolidated rural 
schools, the ordinary administrative duties, in- 
cluding such service as is assigned to “principal 
teachers” in smaller districts, are performed by 

1H. E. Hall. A Study of School Supervision in the 


County Districts of Ohio, Journal of Rural Education, 
February, 1926. 
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local school principals. In special administra- 
tive service such as planning and conducting 
campaigns for additional school levies, bond 
issues for new buildings, formulating building 
programs and plans for new buildings, and re- 
adjusting school-district boundaries, the county 
staff cooperates with the local school officials. 
The Local Principal’s Service 

In such districts, as much supervisory work 
as they can do effectively is delegated to local 
school principals. Local principals interpret the 
supervisory program to teachers and patrons. 
They determine the weak points in their school 
in order that the deficiencies may be corrected. 
They acquaint the county staff with the needs 
of individual teachers and cooperate in work to 
strengthen local staffs. They follow up the visits 
of the county staff and assist their teachers in 
carrying out the supervisors’ plans and sugges- 
tions. They plan and conduct local teacher 
conferences. They give educational tests and 
from the results of such tests plan remedial 
work. They assist the county staff in construc- 
ing and improving courses of study. They co- 
operate in experimental work to determine effi- 
ciency of teaching procedures and the value of 
supervisory activities. Committees of local 
school principals assist in planning county group 
meetings for elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers; in planning and managing literary, musical, 
and athletics contests in the county district; 
and in formulating and standardizing educa- 
tional tests. They also participate in confer- 
ences for the improvement of principals in ser- 
vice. 

By delegating to principals administrative and 
supervisory functions which they are able to 
carry on effectively in their own schools and in 
the county district, and by assigning other neces- 
sary service to the county staff, waste due to the 
duplication of supervisory service and misappli- 
cation of supervisory emphasis may be largely 
eliminated. 

5. While the county staff may increase the 
efficiency of supervision materially through care- 
ful organization and intelligent administration 
of local agencies, it is vitally necessary to carry 
on activities for the further development of the 
local supervisory agencies and potentialities. 

Conferences to Promote Efficiency 

In group conferences the work of “principal 
teachers” may be considered under the leader- 
ship of a member of the county staff. A pro- 
gram of activities may be worked out for each 
school district. Achievements under the leader- 
ship of “principal teachers” may be reported 
and discussed. Methods and procedures in hand- 
ling the work of the “principal teachers” may be 
evaluated. 

Professional studies for teachers may be initi- 
ated; experimental work planned; cooperative 
work by principals, “principal teachers,’ and 
others may be outlined; a program of minor 
administrative service to be performed by “prin- 
cipal teachers” for local boards of education 
may be set up. ; 

In conferences of outstanding teachers’ special 
school service, such as demonstration teaching, 
curriculum work, teacher visitation, professional 
reading, and experimental work may be planned 
under the leadership of the county staff and 
local principals. 

Through experimental work, traditional teach- 
ing procedures which are known to be wasteful 
or ineffective, may be improved or eliminated, 
and better practice may be developed. Worth- 
while experimental work always raises the level 
of teaching procedures and aids materially in 
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the improvement of the supervisory service 
which can be given through a small supervisory 
staff. 

Many local principals (superintendents) have 
such heavy administrative and teaching duties 
that they do not have time for instructional su- 
pervision. Some do not appreciate that their 
major opportunity is the improvement of in- 
struction in their schools. Some have not had 
the training required to enable them to super- 
vise instruction effectively. 

One important function of the county staff 
is to cooperate in reducing the teaching load 
and the administrative work of local principals 
(superintendents) so that they may have ample 
time for supervision of instruction. It is one 
of the most important responsibilities of the 
county staff to extend the principal’s knowledge 
of classroom instruction and to increase his 
efficiency as a supervisor of instruction. 

Training for Better Supervision 

Training in supervision may be carried on in 
conferences of principals (superintendents) and 
the county supervisory staff. In such confer- 
ences the group’s understanding of supervision 
may be extended through the study and dis- 
cussion of principles and objectives of supervi- 
sion; through the study of deficiences in school- 
work as shown by school records and educational 
tests; by the consideration of forms of super- 
visory service required to correct the defi- 
ciencies; through suggestions as to remedial 
work to be carried on by the local principal 
(superintendent) or the county staff; through 
the consideration of profitable activities for local 
teachers’ meetings, county group conferences, 
and other activities for the improvement of 
teachers in service; the function of educational 
tests in improving school results; and experi- 
mental work to determine the value of teaching 
and supervisory procedures, 

In such conferences there should be reports 
on the literature of supervision. Such reports 
should emphasize the phases of° supervision 
which principals (superintendents) should carry 
on in their schools and supervisory service for 
which they have had little training. 

Training for supervision should provide op- 
portunities for directed observation and evalua- 
tion of teaching procedures. In observing 
teaching, under direction of a member of the 
county staff, each of the group of principals 
observing should use a score card for checking 
the work observed. Following the observation 
there should be a conference to enable principals 
(superintendents) to compare and discuss their 
evaluations and clarify their conceptions of 
teaching procedures. 

Directing Supervisory Practice 

Training for supervision should also provide 
for the observation and study of the conference 
of teacher and supervisor, following the super- 
visor’s visit. A score card for the evaluation of 
the supervisory conference should be used by 
principals (superintendents) to enable them to 
score the character and value of the conférence. 
Following the observation, the scorings should 
be compared and discussed in order to improve 
the principals’ practice in the supervisory con- 
ference. 

The county staff should also provide oppor- 
tunities for directed practice in classroom super- 
vision. Supervisory procedure should be demon- 
strated first by a member of the county staff. 
Later, a single principal (superintendent) should 
function as supervisor under the direction of 
one member of the county staff. The principal’s 
supervision should be seored by the county su- 
pervisor, and suggestions for improvement of 
the supervisory technic should be discussed and 
presented, in writing, to the principal. 

6. To administer such a program of supervi- 
sion as is discussed in this paper, each member 
of the county staff must be well qualified by 
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training and experience to function as a spe- 
cialist in a limited field or department of school 
supervision. 

If the staff is composed of a county superin- 
tendent, well qualified to supervise some depart- 
ment of schoolwork, and competent clerical help, 
some features of such program may be carried 
on with good results. A staff composed of a 
county superintendent and one assistant—the 
one a specialist in supervision of the lower six 
grades, the other a specialist in the upper six 
grades of the elementary and secondary schools 
—could carry on a better supervisory program 
with better results. While both of these fields 
are rather large to work effectively, each could 
function as a specialist in a large part of his 
direct supervision and render satisfactory ser- 
vice in organizing, utilizing, and developing the 
supervisory agencies and potentialities in the 
county district. 

A county staff including the county superin- 
tendent and two assistants (one, a primary- 
grade specialist; one, an upper-grade specialist; 
the third, a specialist in high-school work) would 
be able to carry on satisfactorily such a pro- 
gram as is proposed in this paper—a program 
through which supervision could function most 
effectively in improving the quality and results 
of instruction and in promoting the professional 
growth of all teachers. 

To Summarize 

An efficient program for a small county super- 
visory staff: (1) determines definitely the con- 
ditions existing in the schools—work that is up 
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to standard and work that must be improved, 
(2) It makes an appraisal of the teaching groups 
in order that supervisory emphasis may not be 
misapplied. (3) It ascertains through a survey 
of local supervisory agencies the administrative 
and supervisory service that can be given by 
principals and teachers in local schools. (4) It 
provides a _ supervisory program definitely 
planned to encourage and improve teachers and 
principals in service and to remedy real defi- 
ciencies in schoolwork. (5) It delegates to su- 
perior teachers and principals such administra- 
tive and supervisory service as they can give 
effectively in local districts. (6) It makes 
definite provision for improvement of local su. 
pervisory agencies in service: 

a) Through study of local and current prob- 
lems of supervision ; 

b) Through discussion of the literature of 
school supervision ; 

c) Through directed observation and evalua- 
tion of classroom procedures ; 

d) Through directed observation and study 
of supervisory conference of teacher and super- 
visor; and 

e) Through directed practice in classroom 
supervision. 

Such a program requires a county staff, each 
member of which is well qualified, by training 
and experience, to share effectively in the organi- 
zation, utilization, training, and development of 
local administrative and supervisory agencies, 
and to function as a specialist in some field of 
instructional supervision. 


Eliminating Bad Boys by Good Playgrounds 


The playground is eliminating the “bad boy” 
from the American neighborhood, in the opin- 
ion of the playground officials who recently con- 
tributed their opinions to a survey made by The 
American City Magazine. 

Juvenile delinquency, it was shown, has de- 
creased to a remarkable degree in those cities 
where the playground movement has been suc- 
cessfully operated for a number of years. Prac- 
tically all cities report that juvenile delinquency 
is being held in cheek through the establishment 
of adequate recreation facilities, and all agree 
that where there are increases, it is far less than 
the increase in population. 

In such cities as Milwaukee, Wis., where 
supervision has been in progress more than 25 
years, a decrease of 20 per cent has been noted 
in the number of delinquents, although the pop- 
ulation has doubled during the same period. 


A total of 351 playground directors and super- 
intendents of schools throughout the country 
responded to the questionary. Of these, 223 
reported a distinct decrease in court cases aris- 
ing from breaches of conduct among children, 
and they also noted a direct relationship be- 
tween this reduction and the establishment of 
proper play facilities. Forty-six officials had no 
record of any relationship. The officials report- 
ing no difference were mostly small towns, where 
the child problem is less acute. 


The increasing use of both municipal and 
school grounds during the evening is reported. 
It is maintained by competent authorities that, 
with such facilities, not only are the children 
less apt to break the moral and legal codes dur- 
ing the evening period, but that with super- 
vision made possible by illumination and ade- 
quate fencing, they are kept off the streets, and 
hence out of danger of the automobiles that 
have taken many thousands of young lives dur- 
ing the past few years. 


While playground officials were nearly unani- 
mous in upholding the evening use of the play- 
grounds as vitally important, it was found that 


two thirds of the cities were not equipped with 


facilities for evening play, and hence do not 
open their playgrounds after sundown. 

In stressing the importance of proper super- 
vision, the playground directors emphasized the 
need of proper fencing for the protection of the 
small child. This matter, however, has appar- 
ently not received the same attention as has 
been given to other equipment such as play 
apparatus, for 214 officials state that their play- 
grounds are not adequately fenced. The prob- 
lem of lighting and fencing playgrounds seems 
to be the major consideration for new develop- 
ment in playground work. <A total of 225 play- 
ground directors reported that their playgrounds 
are not adequately lighted. 

The importance of personal supervision seems 
to be generally appreciated, 224 officials stating 
that playgrounds in their communities are ade- 
quately supervised and have an abundant supply 
of play material. 


It is interesting to note that most of the well- 
protected playgrounds have adopted a type of 
fence primarily designed for industrial use. 
This is the steel woven-wire fence, which does 
not obstruct the view, which is unclimable, and 
which has enough resilience so that a child 
bumping against it will not be injured. 

As to the future expansion of playgrounds, 
134 officials state that they anticipate an in- 
crease in area within the next year or so; 162 
anticipating an increase in equipment. 

To quote a few of the interesting comments 
elicited by the questionary: Mr. E. L. Watkins, 
superintendent of recreation at Waukegan, IIL, 
makes a plea for more beautiful grounds. “The 
playground of today,” he says, “should be fenced 
in and landscaped on the inside of the grounds; 
and to retain this beauty on both sides of the 
fence, of course, woven-wire fencing should be 
used. It is one of the best safety-first measures, 
to be able to control the crossing of the streets 
at our playgrounds. On the Waukegan play- 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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How to obtain the most effective service from 
department heads in high schools is an admin- 
istrative problem which ealls for attention and 
thought on the part of superintendents and 
principals. ‘Some high-school administrators 
make so little use of the department heads for 
special service in the way of leadership in teach- 
ing and in the solution of administrative prob- 
lems that they seem to question the need for de- 
partment heads in high-school organization. 
Again, there are numbers of principals who have 
not definitely determined upon a policy for as- 
signing special work, to what extent department 
heads are to be freed from teaching, or to what 
extent the extra work of department leadership 
is to be compensated. 

For the purpose of setting up acceptable poli- 
cies and standards in a California city-school 
system, an attempt was recently made to find 
out how a group of carefully selected large high 
schools utilize the services of department heads. 
A questionary that contained the following items 
was answered by 34 superintendents and high- 
school principals in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Arizona: 


S: We BOOG  s4c08ecessen teachers in our high school. 
© TRO ONO. 6 iki dgecaces periods in our school day. 
3. Department heads teach ........ periods. 

4. The regular teaching load is ........ periods. 

5. The department heads receive ........ additional 


yearly salary above the regular teachers’ schedule. 
6. The department heads are appointed because of 
(a) superior teaching ability, (b) length of service, 


(c) administrative ability, (d) other causes......... 
7. Department heads teach Ist...... SRG <6 0.0:40 BOG s i620 
MRiiseve year classes. 


In the 34 communities from which answers 
were received, the median number of teachers 
employed in the high school is 44, and the range 
total is from 20 to 94 teachers. The number of 
periods in the school day varies from 5 to 8. 
The department heads teach from 4 to 6 periods, 
while the regular teaching load ranges from 
5 to 6 periods. 

In four schools, the department heads teach 
the same number of periods as the regular teach- 
ers, and no distinction as to work is made; in 
three other schools, the same number of teaching 
periods is required, but the department head is 
freed from special-activity and extracurricular 
work. Three schools free the heads of depart- 
ments from teaching during two periods of the 
regular schedule, but the great majority (24 
schools) require one less period of teaching ser- 
vice of the department heads. 

The additional salary paid department heads 
ranges from no extra pay to $800, and the 
median inereases is $200 above the regular sal- 
ary schedule. 

“Superior teaching ability,” was voted as the 
reason for the choice of department head in 32 
communities; “administrative ability” is in 19 
schools the main reason of choice; in only 6 
schools does the length of service receive first 
consideration, 

It may be assumed from the answers that the 
large majority of the heads of departments are 
chosen because they are superior teachers, the 
inference being that as superior teachers, they 
can set good examples for the members of their 
departments, and can assist the assistants in 
becoming better teachers. 

The general opinion seems to favor the as- 
signment of department heads to advanced 
Classes. In only 12 schools do department heads 
teach first-year classes; in 15 schools they teach 
second-year classes; in 27 schools they teach 
third-year classes; in 34 schools, they teach 
fourth-year classes. 

Since department heads are almost unani- 
mously chosen because of superior teaching 
ability, it seems that the administrators of most 
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Department Heads in Secondary Schools 
A. H. Horrall, San Jose, Calif. 


of the secondary schools who answered the 
questions, prefer an organization which pro- 
vides the best teaching talent in the last years 
of high school. This practice places a premium 
on the instruction given the “graduating pro- 
duct” rather than on the “entering product.” 
If this practice were carried out to the extreme, 
it would mean that the entering high-school 
classes would be taught by the poorest teachers 
and the instruction would definitely improve in 
the later years. May it not be possible to reduce 
the percentage of elimination from high school 
in the ninth and tenth years if the best teachers, 
including department heads, are given these 
classes ? 

Cannot the high school learn something from 
the elementary school in which it is the practice 
to place the best teachers in the primary grades 
so that the beginners receive the benefit of the 
most skillful, sympathetic, and understanding 
instruction? Certainly, many of the first-year 
high-school pupils, who are most certain to leave 
school before graduation, are the very ones that 
need contacts with superior teachers. 
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Aside from the value to first-year pupils, 
there is a positive value to the department head 
himself. If he teaches beginning high-school 
classes, as well as graduating groups, he gets a 
better perspective of the entire program of his 
department and of the possibilities of his sub- 
ject. It is easier for him to cooperate with the 
elementary school, when he has first-hand in- 
formation concerning the product he is receiving 
each semester. 

It must be recognize. that all high schools 
like to receive from higher institutions of learn- 
ing, flattering reports concerning the product 
that they have “turned out”; but the university 
never has a chance to pass on the product that 
was “turned out” before graduation—the failures 
and the misfits due to inferior teachers. 

One question, then, which the superintendent, 
the high-school principal, and the department 
head must ask themselves is: Shall we give our 
best instruction to the entering classes in order 
to give them the maximum help while they are 
with us, or shall we concentrate on the “finish- 
ing product” and thus boost our reputations? 
Why cannot the best teachers be placed along 
the line so that pupils of all years will have op- 
portunities of getting the best instruction the 
school affords ? 


Reliability of a Group-Intelligence Test 
in Kindergarten 


B. C. Berg, Superintendent of Schools, and Etta Parks, Newton, Iowa 


In the Newton schools, the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham intelligence tests have been used to test 
the kindergarten children during the first weeks 
of their school life. Due to the amount of work 
‘carried by the person who is assigned the task 
of carrying out the testing program in a smaller 
city, individual Terman tests can only be given 
to special cases of retesting. Last year the 
group test was the only measure of intelligence 
for the greater portion of the kindergarten 
children. 

Many kindergarten teachers and_ primary 
teachers criticized the validity of the scores 
which had been secured from kindergarten chil- 
dren before these children had had any school 
experience, These teachers believed such scores 





ORIGINATOR OF PENNY LUNCHES 


Miss Ella A. Walsh, in the above photograph, started the 
first penny lunchroom in a Cincinnati school more than 20 
years ago. It is believed that the idea spread from Cincin- 
nati all over the United States. The original penny lunch 
consisted of a hot cereal with milk and was sold for five 
cents, or for nothing if the child had no money. 


(Internat. Newsreel Photo.) 


would be more valid if the test were given at the 
end of the kindergarten period or at the end of 
the year in the first grade. 

Here was a-problem that had to be answered. 
Are the scores secured on the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham test at the time of a childs entry inté school 
less reliable than the scores secured later ? 

The procedure in answering this question was 
as follows: 

a.) In our second grades there were 73 chil- 
dren for whom we had a score on the Pintner- 
Cunningham group test given to them the first 
week in kindergarten. 

b.) The Pintner-Cunningham test was again 
given to these children after they had completed 
ten weeks of work in the 2B grade. 

c.) The Terman revision of the Binet test 
was given individually to these same 73 pupils in 
their second grade. 

d.) The correlation between the first Pint- 
ner-Cunningham test and the individual Ter- 
man test was worked out by the Pearson method. 
The correlation between the second Pintner- 
Cunningham test was worked out in a similar 
manner. 

e.) If the correlation between the Pintner- 
Cunningham test given in the kindergarten and 
the individual Terman test given in the second 
grade was materially less than the correlation 
between the results of the Pintner-Cunningham 
test of the second grade and the Terman test, 
we would feel that it would be safe to decide 
that the results secured by this early group test 
were less reliable than the results secured by 
that test from the children as they became more 
mature, 

The median intelligence quotient of the 
children, as shown by the Pintner-Cunningham 
test at the time of entry into the kindergarten 
was 100. The individual Terman test at the end 
of ten weeks in the second grade resulted in a 
median 1.Q. score of 103. The Pjntner-Cun- 
ningham test given at the same time resulted in 
a median I.Q. score of 109. 

The correlation between the Terman test and 


the first Pintner-Cunningham test is +.72. - The 
(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Thirty Years a School Architect 


lt the schoolhouse architecture of the United 
States has become one of the marvels in the field 
of building construction, it is because men of 
genius have applied themselves to the task. With 
an enterprise and energy characteristic of the 
American spirit, they have not only evolved an 
architecture best adapted for the housing for 
popular learning, but have attained victories 
undreamed of two decades ago. 

It may be held that the rapid growth of the 
school population, necessitating new schoolhous- 
ing, has afforded the architect an opportunity 
to demonstrate his art, but after all, much is due 
to the genius of the architect himself who 
evolves new forms of expression. Safety, con- 
venience, and beauty are basic factors in con- 
struction effort, but the American architect 
has sought the highest development in the direc- 
tion of utility, of arrangement, and dignity of 
form. 

It is safe to say that few men have made a 
more splendid contribution to the school archi- 
tecture of the United States than William B. 
Ittner. He was fortunate in beginning his 
labors in St. Louis where the school officials 
were sufficiently progressive to grant him a rea- 
sonably free hand. Every school he evolved was 
an improvement over the previous one. New 
features were introduced experimentally, and 
adopted or eliminated, according to the merits 
or demerits, in successive structures, thus rear- 
ing into reality the stately, the utilitarian, the 
perfect. 

His success became so widely known, and so 
generally acknowledged, that he rose to a na- 
tional figure in the field of school architecture. 
His judgment and services were sought where 
the school authorities had in contemplation an 
important schoolhouse project. His mastery of 
the art asserted itself with marvelous results, 
and hundreds of splendid educational structures 
stand today as monuments to his genius. 


The Story of a Career 
In September of this year Mr. Ittner com- 
pleted his thirtieth year as a schdolhouse archi- 
tect. Therefore, a record of his activities may 
at this time prove of exceptional interest to those 
concerned in the progress of the schools of the 
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THE LONG SCHOOL, LONGVIEW, WASH. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect. 
This complete school plant is the gift of Mr. Robert A. Long, founder of Longview, to the community. (See Page 97.) 





WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.I.A. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


nation and the basic principles of modern school 
architecture. 

William B. Ittner was born in St. Louis, and 
educated in the city public schools and the 
Manual Training School of Washington Uni- 
versity. He was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity as a special student in architecture and 
has supplemented his architectural education by 
travel and study abroad. 

Mr. Ittner’s schoolhouse planning experience 
began in St. Louis in 1897 when he was elected 
commissioner of school buildings. In 1910, 
owing to professional calls outside of St. Louis, 
he resigned as commissioner and became archi- 
tect for the St. Louis board of education. In 
St. Louis Mr. Ittner initiated and developed 
what is known as the “open plan,” a plan which 
eventually modified schoolhouse planning for 
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the country. The significant characteristics ip. 
herent in the “open plan” were the following, 

1. Maximum safety due to correct relationship 
of avenues of circulation and to number and loca. 
tion of stairways and exits. 

2. Wealth of natural light and ventilation. 

3. Possibilities for economic division and cor- 
relation of educational space and for ease of ex. 
pansion resulting in a reduction of per-pupil costs, 

4. Flexibility of plan. 

5. Opportunities offered by the plan for beauti- 
ful architecture. 


During the 19 years of service in St. Louis, 
77 schools were planned and constructed. The 
McKinley, Yeatman, Soldan, and Cleveland 
high schools and the Harris Teachers’ College 
group all came into being at this time. 

Enters Upon a Wider Field 
Mr. Ittner resigned as architect for the St, 


Louis board of education in 1917 in order that 
he might organize his service on a broader basis 
to care for the increasing calls from other cities, 
The first call from the outside came from Dr, 
William Wirt, superintendent of schools, Gary, 
Ind. This was quickly followed by calls from 
Richmond, LaFayette, and South Bend, Indiana, 
and Nashville, Tenn.; later from Minneapolis, 
Washington, D. C., Springfield and Rockford, 
lll.; Dallas, Texas, ‘end Jacksonville, Fla. The 
more extensive building programs calling for 
several years of continuous service came later 
still, They included the programs of Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; and Pinellas 
county, Florida. 

Briefly summarizing: After a period of 30 
years in the school-building field, Mr. Ittner’s 
records show that he has given architectural or 
consulting service in 105 cities and towns, in 28 
states. A total of 430 schools have been planned 
and constructed during this period. 

Mr. Ittner’s achievement has brought him 
recognition from his own profession. The 
American Institute of Architects awarded him 
a Fellowship, and a medal was presented him 
by the St. Louis Chapter of the Institute, for 
marked and meritorious achievement in the 
planning, designing, and construction of school 
buildings. He is a life member of the American 
Institute of Architects of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

That Mr. Ittner has no intention of retiring 


from the school building field and resting on his 
(Concluded on Page 97) 
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A Superintendent’s Letters 


To the Principals: 

Every principal should give careful consid- 
eration to the subject of proper professional 
relations between principal and teachers. Too 
often principals take too much for granted in 
regard to a teacher’s knowledge of the right 
thing to do under unforeseen conditions, and 
this is sometimes true also in regard to matters 
of routine. 


As I have often said, teacher training is a 
yery important part of the principal’s job, and 
it is also true that the work of training teachers 
while they are in service is not confined to class- 
yoom management and the processes of instruc- 
tion. Cooperation and many other things enter 
into it. It is necessary to have some regula- 
tions, but not many, and it is necessary that 
the regulations be understood. The rules on 
punishments constitute a case in point. 


Every year we read in the newspapers of cases 
in which teachers have erred in the matter of 
punishment of pupils, and so have brought dis- 
credit upon themselves and bad publicity to the 
public schools. Recently in a neighboring city 
a young teacher made a pupil chew soap as a 
punishment for chewing gum in school. I 
might cite many cases. Fortunately, our schools 
have long been free from this sort of publicity, 
but in one case recently it was only good luck 
that kept a local teacher from carrying out a 
plan of punishment which would have had as 
bad results as some we have read about. 

Teachers and all other employees in a school 
should be made to feel that the school is a co- 
operative body in which every individual is 
interested in the work of making a better school. 


Principals should allow a great deal of oppor- 
tunity for initiative and originality on the part 
of the teacher, and should invite not only for- 
mally in teachers meetings but should invite, 
by their friendly and receptive attitude, sug- 
gestions from the teachers. Sometimes there 
are principals who formally invite suggestions 
and new ideas and who receive them with such 
hostility or with such a lack of approval of the 
effort and spirit that prompted them that the 
teachers are hurt and disappointed. As a result 
of this sort of thing, teachers are afraid to be 
original. They become takers of orders. They 
feel no great responsibility. Their work is re- 
duced to a routine, and the vital spirit necessary 
to a good school is lacking. 

No one individual has ability enough or train- 
ing enough or experience enough to run a school 
successfully on authority, prerogatives, and 
orders. A principal should be a leader, not a 
driver. Appreciation of the teacher as an in- 
dividual and as a professional worker is the 
foundation of a successful administration by a 
principal, and the keystone in the arch of the 
superstructure of schoolwork built upon that 
foundation is cooperative leadership. Someone 
has inelegantly said that what is needed in 
school supervision is less super and more vision. 
It may well be said that the principal needs to 
lay aside the prerogatives of a prince and 
acquire more of the attributes of a pal in his 
dealings with teachers. 

Most of the things that I have herein sug- 
gested will seem elementary to most of you. 
They are elementary. But elementary things 
are the guideposts to the land of worth-while 
achievements.—Superintendent of Schools. 


Improved Custodial Service in Fort Wayne 
L. C. Ward, Superintendent of Schools 


An investigation begun a year ago in the 
Fort Wayne schools revealed some irregulari- 
ties in the costs of custodial service, so great 
that no very good explanation could be given 
for them. Under the plan of operation at the 
time, the board paid janitors $125 per month, 
engineers $135 per month, except for the high 
schools, where a chief janitor and a chief en- 
gineer were paid considerably more. The board 
directed that a survey be made of the various 
buildings, to determine the costs of custodial 
service per 1,000 square feet of floor area, upon 
the theory that other elements of such service 
were in approximate proportion to the floor 
space. The results of the survey showed a varia- 
tion in costs per 1,000 sq. ft. from a low of $7, 
to a high of $21.25. Obviously, such a differ- 
ence could have no real justification. 

The board, after investigating conditions in 
several buildings, established a basic price of 
$7.70 per 1,000 sq. ft. as a fair cost for custodial 
service, with proper allowances for unusual 
conditions, and upon that basis established a 
lump sum per month for each building in the 


city. One man in each building was named 
as a custodian. To him is paid the designated 
sum; and for this sum he is required to keep 
his building warm and clean, employing such 
help as he finds necessary for proper mainte- 
nance, He is free to employ and to dismiss 
his assistants, with the proviso that men new 
to the schools may not be hired, nor previous 
employees discharged, without the consent of 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

Some of the advantages of the new plan are: 
In each building one man is responsible for 
custodial service. There can be no “passing the 
buck” from man to man when things go wrong. 
The payroll comprises 30 men instead of 110, 
which means a saving of 15 per cent in cus- 
todial costs. Since all service is paid for on a 
uniform basis, it is believed that a much fairer 
distribution of costs will be possible than under 
the old system. Perhaps there are disadvantages 
to offset the good points. The system has not 
been worked long enough to reveal its faults, 
but so far there has been nothing which would 
cause a change in the plan. 


Comparative Records of Students in High 
School and College 


D. S. Weller, Principal of 


Many colleges and universities are anxious to 
know the high-school rank of entering fresh- 
men. As we understand it, this information is 
used as an index to the type of work the student 
Will likely be able to do in college. Many insti- 
tutions of higher learning reject applicants who 
tank in the low third, or fourth, in high school, 


Portland, Ind., High School 


or who make a certain percentage of grades 
below a certain mark. They evidently believe 
that the college record be as the high-school 
record. 

On the other hand, one sometimes hears the 
statement that the dull student in high school 
makes the bright student in college. 


A close 
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analysis would probably show that such a state- 
ment is based upon snap judgment and not upon 
facts. One may occasionally find a student with 
a poor record in high school, who has made. a 
fine college record. If the writer’s judgment is 
correct, such cases are not genuine cases of dull- 
ness and brightness. Such people may be very 
bright, but for some reason they do not apply 
themselves to high-school work. They may be 
awakened later, with the result that they make 
good college records. Poor measurement of the 
high-school product may have made the high- 
school record appear poor. Such students are 
not dull but they have not used all of their 
abilities. 

In order to determine whether or not the 
graduates of his school were running true to 
form, the writer conducted an investigation in 
which the records of 65 graduates were used as 
a basis. All the students were at the time, or 
had been, students in the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. They were first 
ranked according to the high, middle, and low 
thirds of their graduating classes. Twenty-two 
ranked in the high thirds of their classes, 26 in 
the middle thirds, and 17 in the low thirds, 

Letters were sent to the colleges and univer- 
sities in which the students were enrolled. The 
colleges were asked to rank the men in the high, 
middle, and low thirds, according to the grades 
made by all students in the respective colleges. 
Fifty-eight of the 65 were ranked in the man- 
ner requested. 

Information was received concerning 20 who 
had ranked in the high third in high school. 
Ten, or 50 per cent, of these ranked in the high 
third in college; 8, or 40 per cent, ranked in the 
middle third; and 2, or 10 per cent, in the low 
third. The 2, who ranked in the low third in 
college, completed the first 3 years of their high- 
school work in other cities, 

Information was received concerning 22 who 
ranked in the middle third in high school. Two, 
or 9 per cent, ranked in the high third in col- 
lege; 11, or 50 per cent, ranked in the middle 
third in college; and 9, or 41 per cent, in the 
low third. 


Replies were received concerning 16 of those 
who ranked in the low third in high school. 
None of these were in the high third in college. 
Six, or 3714 per cent, were in the middle third 
in college; and 10, or 6214 per cent, were in the 
low third. 


A summary of the findings shows that very 
few students ranking high in high school are 
low in college. Very few of those ranking low 
in high school need be expected to make a fine 
record in college. It appears that the average 
student in high school will probably be average 
in college. He may go up or down. It seems 
that the high-school record is a pretty good index 
to the college record. 


No effort was made to determine success in 
life as a result of records attained in high school 
or college. There are so many different con- 
ceptions of success in life that it would. be diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions, 


IODINE IN THE DIET 
Henry S. Curtis, Jefferson, Mo. 

It is well known that there are certain interior 
regions of the continents, which are peculiarly 
subject to goiter. The old-world center is in 
the Alps, lying in and around Switzerland. In 
this country there is one region around the 
Great Lakes and another in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. This disease is due to the lack of iodine 
in the water. As to its prevalence, the examina- 
tion of four thousand girls in the high schools 
of St. Louis showed that 57 per cent had an 
enlargement of the thyroid which amounted to 
incipient goiter. An examination of the girls 
in the high school of Jefferson City, Mo., showed 


(Concluded from Page 94) 
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GIFTS AND LEGACIES FOR THE CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION 


The privately endowed colleges and univer- 
sities of this country have, from time to time, 
been the recipients of munificent gifts. The 
generosity in this direction of the men and wo- 
men of wealth has been unparalleled by any 
other country or period. Unless supported by 
public taxation, the higher institutions of learn- 
ing have been obliged to rely upon private gifts 
and legacies. 

As far as the common schools are concerned 
there has been less need for private support, 
consequently the opportunities for men of wealth 
to make generous gifts have been fewer. Again, 
there has been a belief that the average com- 
munity is well able to provide all the school 
accommodations needed, that the public appre- 
ciates most the things that it has paid out of its 
own pocket, and that finally that the American 
spirit of self-reliance excludes the gifts and do- 
nations as smacking of paternalism. 

The views advanced here are in the main 
sound, and yet it is also true that there are ex- 
ceptional needs in certain localities and sections 
of the country which are not recognized by pub- 
lic sentiment or which, for economic reasons, 
cannot be realized. Where such need exists, and 
where the generous giver happens to come for- 
ward, some gratifying achievements are the 
result. 

Some years ago when Andrew Carnegie fa- 
vored hundreds of communities with libraries 
there were also those who rejected the idea of a 
gift library on the claim that they could well 
afford to provide such an institution out of the 
public funds. Some communities demonstrated 
their pride and ability to do so while others 
would never have secured a library if they had 
not accepted a Carnegie gift library. 

During the past decade there have been some 
splendid contributions to the cause of popular 
education. While the DuPont and Rosenwald 
gifts are outstanding, there have been many local 
instances throughout the country where some 
man or woman of wealth has recognized a local 
need that could not readily be met through the 
regular public agencies. The most recent in- 
stance is that afforded at Longview, Washing- 
ton, where a $650,000 high school, planned and 
constructed by the leading school architect of 
America, was donated by Robert A. Long. 

Conscious of the self-assertive spirit of the 
community, Mr. Long in a dedicatory address 
said: “This school has and will be referred to 
as a ‘gift. I wish there were a better word 
than ‘gift, for ambitious people do not want 
gifts, they want opportunities, and so I rather 
want to think of this building as an opportunity 
whereby those who take advantage of it can 
profit by it.” 


Some of the gifts of recent years to the public 
schools have consisted of gymnasiums and 
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athletic fields, of paintings and statuary, and of 
other gifts acceptable to a school constituency. 
With the advance of athletics there is an op- 
portunity for men of means to do something for 
the youth in the way of providing stadiums and 
acreage for the pursuit of athletic sports. 

In brief, those who wish to do something for 
the cause of popular education outside of that 
now being done through public auspices, will 
find ample opportunity to manifest their gen- 
erosity and at the same time do something of 
substantial value for the rising generation. 


THE ALARMIST IN THE FIELD OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION 


The American people have become accustomed 
to seeing sensational articles in the popular 
magazines decrying the public schools and 
sounding the alarm that things are radically 
wrong. The educators, as a rule, have been 
calm and complacent, and at the same time have 
striven to render the best possible service to the 
‘ause of education. 

Occasionally, however, an educator becomes 
irritable and takes to heart some of the criticism 
that is hurled about with somewhat reckless 
abandon. In a recent article, so brilliant and 
astute an educator as A. E. Winship, the grand 
old man in the school field of this country, 
yields to the alarmist sentiment of the day when 
he says: “The American public schools are in 
the birth throes of the greatest educational crisis 
in American history.” 

The basis for this apprehensive feeling, as he 
explains it, is based upon the fact that labor 
leaders at some one time attacked the pursuit 
of vocational studies in the schools, that some- 
where in the far west an organization proposed 
control of the schools by city officials, and that 
the modern administration of the schools is 
charged with reckless extravagance. 


The answer in brief to these statements must 
be that labor has long since accepted the voca- 
tional school as a beneficent institution, that 
the adjustment between city councils and school 
boards has, in most instances, been highly satis- 
factory, and that the high cost of the schools 
has been due to the general demand on the part 
of the people and of industry for a wider school 
service. 

The American people have become accustomed 
to the thought that whatever is worth having is 
worth paying for. They demand high standards 
of service at the hands of the schools and are 
willing to pay the price. The administration 
of the schools is in the hands of capable, well- 
balanced, and representative men and women 
who constitute the boards of education. They 
represent the public will and are realizing the 
aspirations of their constituency in a complete 
and satisfactory manner. 


The public-school system of this country has 
been reared into a splendid edifice, duly recog- 
nized and loyally supported by the public. Those 
in charge have, in a truly American spirit, 
striven for a wider and more intensified service. 
Differences of opinion as to manner and method 
necessarily arise, but all citizens are agreed as 
to the goal. 

There are in our judgment no indications of 
“the greatest educational crisis in American his- 
tory.” The same judicious approach to real 
problems, and the ability to solve them which 
has thus far characterized the American people, 
will enable them to administer their educational 
affairs in the future with the same efficiency 
that they have in the past. 


So far as the administration of the public 
schools is concerned, the progress made has been 
most acceptable. The adjustments between 


superintendents and boards of education where- 
by the scope of the former to control the purely 
educational labors has been largely increased, 
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has proved a tremendous step in the direction 
of progress. 

A little more confidence in the wisdom and 
stability of the American people, as reflected jn 
their several boards of education, and in the 
professional leadership of the modern school 
superintendent, will readily dispel the feeling 
of alarm. The cry of wolf becomes superfluous 
when it becomes clear that there is no wolf. 
There is no profit in predicting calamity when 
things are hedged in safety. 


WHAT IS AN EQUITABLE TUITION FEE? 
Beginning with the fall opening of the 
schools, a number of boards of education 
throughout the United States raised their tui- 
tion rates. The crowded conditions in some of 
the schools have made new rules regarding non- 
resident attendance quite necessary. The main 
reason for a revision of the tuition rates has 
been to adjust them more readily to the pupil 
cost of education. It has gradually dawned 
upon school administrators that while the cost 
of education is higher today than it ever was 
the tuition fees should be raised accordingly, 

In most instances, the approach to the tuition 
question has been a liberal one. That school 
authorities, however, do not always agree upon 
what a tuition fee ought to be, is demonstrated 
in the effort recently made by several leading 
cities in the South to arrive at some uniform 
figure. Most cities agreed that the tuition fee 
should be placed somewhere near the actual cost 
of school maintenance, while in others a bene- 
ficent spirit placed the rate far below such cost. 
And yet there are equities which the school 
official must observe. If the tuition rate is fixed 
at $50, and the actual cost of pupil instruction 
is $100, the query arises whether the local tax- 
payer can justly be called upon to pay the 
difference. 

The question hinges upon high-school students 
rather than grade-school pupils. A smaller popu- 
lation unit maintains no high school and sends 
its pupils to the larger unit which maintains a 
high school. The law in most states permits 
the school districts to pay the tuition fee out of 
the regular school fund. Equity between the two 
taxing units suggests that the tuition rates be 
based upon the actual pupil cost of school main- 
tenance. 

The growth of the high school has, on the 
whole, been most remarkable. Small communi- 
ties have made great sacrifices in maintaining 
such schools, but in many instances school dis- 
tricts have found it more economical to pay 
tuition fees to a neighboring school unit than 
to maintain high schools of their own. 

A puzzling situation arises where the citizen 
who resides in one population unit wishes, for 
reasons of his own, to send his children to school 
in the neighboring unit. If he happens to own 
property and pays taxes in the unit in which he 
wants his children to attend school he will claim 
exemption from tuition charges. The question 
here arises whether a legal.residence or the 
payment of taxes determines the exaction or 
nonexaction of the tuition fee. In such cases, 
compromises are usually engaged in. 

There can be no objection to fixing tuition 
rates, for both high and grade schools on the 
actual per-pupil cost of instruction. To hold 
that a few more pupils makes little difference 
in the running of the schools does not always 
answer the question. A generous attitude is 
always in order, more especially where there are 
plenty of classroom seats, but the taxpayer who 
has paid for the construction and maintenance 
of a school has a right to ask the nonresident, 
who uses the school, to pay his proportionate 
share for such use. 
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Thus the tendency of boards of education is 
to ascertain the actual cost per pupil of main- 
taining the schools and to adhere to a tuition 
fee based upon that cost. 


A CHAPTER ON CHICAGO’S SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A New York professor found the school tur- 
moil of Chicago of sufficient interest to prompt 
him to write a book about it. And then he 
found much to write. The story embodies 
about all the evils that could possibly creep 
into the government of a school system. 


The troubles which may arise when a board 
of education becomes subservient to a mayor 
and a city council are graphically told, the 
battles which a school superintendent en- 
counters when he strives to govern the schools 
and ignores the politicians are described, and 
the downfall of the schoolmaster stricken by 
the hand of gang rule is echrenicled. ‘he book 
tells too how the bane of race and religious 
prejudice may enter into the administrative 
labors of a school system. 


The appearance of this somewhat remarkable 
book on school administration may lead to the 
thought that the Chicago school situation is but 
an index of what prevails in other American 
cities. The author, however, makes it clear 
that while “no community in the nation, large 
or small, eseapes altogether the action of or- 
ganized groups, such action seems to proceed 
more openly in Chicago than elsewhere.” 

The truth of the matter is that no American 
city has behind it a school administration 
history as vexatious and deplorable as_ that 
presented by Chicago. Certain weaknesses and 
minor irregularities may be found in every 
school system, but on the whole the average 
community in the United States has an honest 
and capable system of school administration. 


It would be deplorable, indeed, if the Chicago 
situation were even approximately indicative of 
the evils that prevailed elsewhere. The turmoil 
which has existed more or less in the manage- 
ment of the Chicago school system for the past 
two decades stands singular and alone in the 
field of school administration. 

The larger American cities are distinguished 
for the efficient and high-minded boards of edu- 
eation they maintain and the excellent eduea- 
tional forces they employ. Look for a moment 
at the great cities in the east, including New 
York, Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Pittsburgh. Come to the mid-west 
and examine the school systems of Detroit. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Dayton; turn to 
the far west and measure up the school interests 
of Denver, Oakland, San Franciseo, Tos 
Angeles, Seattle, and Portland. The boards of 
education of these cities are composed of 
splendid citizens, the superintendent in every 
instance is an educational leader of unques- 
tioned ability, the school machinery is of the 
most modern type, and the service rendered 
measures up with the best achievements of the 
day, 

It is well to know how far a community may 
sink into a deplorable situation in the manage- 
ment of its schools, but let no one get the 
Impression that because one city has been 
derelict all other cities are equally guilty. 
America’s system of popular education is  he- 
Ing directed by the best minds. who have a 
Proper conception of the sacred task that is 
theirs, They are able, honest, and loyal in the 
Performance of that task. 


ITINERANT TEACHERS AND THE 
TEACHER-TENURE IDEA 
The turnover in the teacher service is an ex- 
bensive prerogative. In the industrial field, it 
has lon heen determined that the steady work- 
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man who sticks to his job is more valuable than 
the itinerant who flits from job to job. In the 
field of education it has also become clear that 
frequent changes in the teaching personnel are 
not conducive to high standards of efficiency. 

The champions of teacher-tenure laws hold 
that such laws will eventually eliminate the 
itinerant teacher—we doubt it. In the nature 
of things, the itineracy of the teacher continues 
until the desired position has been secured. 
Most women teachers will remain in the pro- 
fession until an acceptable marriage offer comes 
along. The teacher in the isolated country 
district strives for a position in the village and 
continues to migrate, if chance offers, from the 
small village to the large, from the small to the 
large city. 

A California educator says: “Under tenure 
where teachers are dismissed only for cause, the 
itinerant teacher will perish and become as rare 
as the dodo. Those who are fighting tenure are 
really fighting against the best interests of their 
own children. There never has been a time, 
there never will be a time, when it will be im- 
possible to dismiss an unworthy teacher. The 
time ought to be here, the time surely will come 
when it will be very difficult to dismiss a worthy 
teacher. The hope of gain, and the fear of loss 
are the controlling factors in human conduct. 
Insecurity of position stresses the fear of loss, 
tenure stresses the hope of gain. Tenure ap- 
peals to the best side of human life. The retire- 
ment-salary law and the tenure law together will 
make public-school teaching a profession, and 
will attract to it and will keep in it the best 
teachers.” 


The general claims made by this educator in 
behalf of the teacher-tenure idea may in the 
main be correct. When he holds that it will 
eliminate the itinerant teacher he enters upon 
debatable ground. He fails to take into account 
the fact that the larger number of teacher 
changes are effected by the teachers themselves. 
It is a matter of record that the voluntary resig- 
nations outnumber the compulsory dismissals. 


In the range of teacher service there are posi- 
tions which are highly desirable, in that they 
afford attractive remuneration, equitable ad- 
ministrative conditions, and pleasant social sur- 
roundings. But there are many more positions 
which are filled by necessjty rather than by 
choice. An opportunity to change to a better 
position is quickly grasped. In fact, the com- 
plaint that teachers violate contracts to teach 
in one community in order to teach in another 
where more favorable conditions are offered, is 
quite frequently heard. 


The merits of a teacher-tenure law can best 
be demonstrated by giving it a fair trial and 
measuring the results gained therefrom. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE—TEACHER OR 
PARENT? 


This question was recently raised in a New 
England town when the case of a girl in the 
high school came before the school committee. 
The teachers held that the pupil in question was 
not qualified for the course selected by the 
parents. The opposite viewpoint was voiced by 
School Committeeman Adams who said that he 
did not believe that “any person should tell you 
or me how we should prepare our children for 
the future.” 

The Haverhill, Mass., Gazette, in commenting 
upon the case holds that in all probability the 
teachers are right and the parents wrong. It 
then says: 

“Knowledge of the correctness or incorrectness 
of their estimate of the pupil’s qualifications is not 
necessary to answer this question. The teachers 
may be obviously right and the parents obviously 
wrong—-these facts have no bearing on the question, 


“The right of the parents to direct their child’s 
activities is fundamental. It is better to let the 
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child be the victim of parental error than to permit 
the usurpation of parental right by a pedagogical 
dictatorship. The establishing of such a dictator- 
ship would reverse the proper relationship between 
the public and the school and would make the public 
the subject of the school. Furthermore, it would 
recognize the evil principle of unlimited official con- 
trol of personal affairs.” 


No doubt, cases of this kind come up quite 
frequently and are adjusted before they reach 
the stage of controversy, and as the Haverhill 
editor remarks: 

“The teacher’s judgment of a child’s abilities de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of the parents. 
The parents’ rights demand consideration by the 
teacher. When parents and teacher cooperate in the 
task of child training, each with a disposition to 
respect the opinions and to guard the rights of the 
other, serious conflict of purpose is rare.” 

Where the parent has one approach to the 
child’s education and the teacher another, there 
must be an understanding between the contract- 
ing parties. The parent may know what he 


‘ wants his child to receive but the teacher is in 


a better position to know what the child can 
receive. Cases of this kind ought never to de- 
velop into controversy and the stage of news- 
paper publicity. They are liable to result in 
humiliation for somebody and without profit to 
the one most concerned—the pupil. 


PROGRESS IN CONDUCTING SCHOOL 
CAFETERIAS 


The plan of permitting the schools to serve 
luncheons to the pupils has experienced rapid 
development and some surprising elaborations. 
The expediency of providing the pupil at school 
with a hot or cold meal at cost price became ap- 
parent when the economy of time in classroom 
work and the physical welfare of pupil and 
teacher was evaluated. 


With characteristic American enterprise, the 
school administrator installed modern kitchen 
equipment, held to a wholesome menu supervised 
by trained dietitians, and worked out a method 
of convenient and expeditious service. The 
student receives clean, palatable, and properly 
prepared food at a reasonable price. 


During the present year, the school-lunch plan 
has been expanded in point of equipment and 
service to a considerable degree. The adminis- 
tration of school lunchrooms and cafeterias, too, 
has been improved upon. The concessionary 
plan is less popular than it once was. The tend- 
ency is to bring the administration of school 
lunches under the immediate authority of the 
school executives instead of farming out the 
same to outside parties. 

The advantages which are gained for the 
school are so manifest as to place the modern 
school cafeteria beyond the realm of experiment. 
Primarily, the pupils are kept from loafing about 
the neighboring ice-cream parlors or roaming 
about the town during the luncheon hour, They 
are kept at school and at the same time under 
proper discipline. They are given the right food 
at the right cost. 

The modern architect no longer plans a high- 
school building without the location of a cafe- 
teria. These no longer are confined to dingy 
basements, but are bright, roomy, and .-homelike. 
The inventive genius of the mechanic has 
evolved some wonderful improvements in the 
kitchen paraphernalia. Food values have been 
reduced to an exact science. The management, 
including cost accounting, purchase and distri- 
bution of food, and whatever may be implied in 
efficient service, has been brought under proper 
control. 

Thus the school cafeteria has not only become 
a fixed factor in many of the schools of this 
country but its present development must be re- 
garded as a distinetive achievement in school 


administrative service, 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The net interest rate of all school bonds sold 
in September was 4.55 per cent. The rate for 
all bonds sold in August was 4.66 per cent. As 
the figures show, the average rate of interest on 
bonds sold in September was .11 of 1 per cent 
less than the interest rate on bonds sold in 
August. September is the first month since 
April to show a decrease in the net interest rate 
paid on school bonds. The index is still at a 
higher point than it has been at any time in the 
past year except during August. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 
During the Month 


The schoolman desiring to issue bonds doubt- 
less wants to know if this decrease in interest 
rate in September is the beginning of lower- 
interest rates or is only a temporary situation. 
Judging from the concensus of banking opinion, 
there is little chance for any substantial reduc- 
tion in interest rates during the present year. 
The opinion was freely expressed at the meeting 
of the American Bankers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia that if the Federal Reserve Board tried 
to ease the credit situation that the additional 
credit would probably be used in the stock mar- 
ket. Unless there is a radical change in the 
stock market, there is little prospect for any 
substantial change in interest rates. 





TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 
. During the Month 
TABLE Il 
Amounts and Yield of Bond Issues’ 
September, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 


NE Saw iene tadeniekesiesecs ce See 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date)........... 1,035,000,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

UG) 6.6.6 610 66.05.06 5505.400050 Cee IOUeoue 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ....... 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

EE Sen Sao ee 6. a rea Rs 4.31% 
6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

PINE Sic casueeaee ceases 3.54% 





2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 

Our advice would be to issue bonds only where 
it is absolutely necessary at the present time. 
Insofar as possible, short-term certificates should 
be issued; although it may be some time before 
interest rates are lower, when they do fall the 
short-time certificates can be retired and long- 
term bonds issued. As we suggested last month, 
the attitude of the Federal Treasury is a good 
thing to watch. According to press reports of 
October 7, the Treasury offered $300,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness to bear 434 per cent 
interest, due in eleven months. This is the 
highest interest rate paid by the Treasury since 
the deflation period following the war. The 
issue carried 14 per cent higher interest rate 
than the September Treasury certificates, and 
this doubtless indicates that the Treasury thinks 
the high-interest rates will continue for some 
time. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds 


Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
r 





The high bond issue reported in September Mose Rate % 19 ate % 
sold for 6.02 per cent. The low issue sold for a October ............. a on... te Soe 
net interest rate of 4.00 per cent. The low issue September ees eeeceee 3.53¢ 1925 Cece renee eesee 3.797 

. . ME 6.4.06.04.09:000:04 ME Mis oc shtaeadseoes 4.010 
for one week was in Massachusetts, one week in July -.+---+--.++-04+ Be Titre sesetees 4. 
New York, one week in the Middle West, and May ...22.22222211!. 335 cau — 
for the first time in several months the low Maren 120000000001! $80 Reserve Bulletines -eaetl 
issue for one week was in the South. The New hae’ se eeeeeeees og I 
; ee Ses i e 
England and North Atlantic States continue to paz euctations cal oon » 

; ‘ ecember ........... 3.34 final Federal R 

have the low state indexes. November .......... 3.39 Board average. — 
Bond Sales* All Public end A 
on ales ublic an verage Rate at Which Bond y 

zy School Municipal Private Year . . oi Wileaies 

Ric ieucceis $266,000,000* — $1,509.000,000! —— $7,735,.000,000¢ 1927 4.474 

y 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 4.61 
1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 4.58 
1,398,000.000 5,503,000,000 4.28 
1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 4.76 
1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 4.81 
1,208,000,000 3.576,000,000 5.18 
683,000,000 3,634.000,000 5.12 
691,000,000 3.588,000,000 5.04 
296,000,000 14.368.000,000 4.90 
451.000.000 9,984,000,000 4.58 
457,000,000 5,082,000,000 4.18 
498,000,000 5.275.000.000 4.58 
320,000,000 2,400,000,000 4.38 





8By special permission based upon sales reported 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
4Not final. 
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The total amount of school bonds sold in 
September was $12,189,120. This represents a 
decided increase over the $8,145,525 of August, 
but is still under the average for the year and 
for under the corresponding month of a year 
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WHAT THE BOND INDEX WILL DO 


The bond index will indicate, to one who knows 
how to use it, the interest rate that will have to 
be paid on the school-bond issues. The index 
cannot be taken for that purpose as it stands. 
The school official should determine whether the 
bonds of his district sell higher or lower than the 
index, and about how much higher or lower. The 
relation to the index of the selling price of the 
bonds of anv district can be determined from 
actual sales in the past. In small places. where 
there have not been many sales to compare with 
the index. comparisons may be made with the 
sales of other small places similarlv located. Once 
the relations are established between the selling 
price of the bonds of any community and the 
index, it is possible to tell any month from the 
index the approximate price at which the bonds 
of that community would sell. It may seem an 
unimportant thing to know the rate of interest to 
put on a bond, but it is really very imvortant 
especially at the present time. During the past 
few weeks a very large number of school bonds 
which had been offertd have not been sold. There 
have been no bids, because the rate of interest 
was too low. 


According to the press report, an important 
American city recently offered $10,000.000 of 4- 
per-cent bonds and received no bids. The fifteen 
representatives of bond houses present agreed that 
the rate was too low. The city officials were re- 
ported to have been “surprised” by the fact that no 
bids were tendered for the issue. It is obvious 
that the city officials could not have been sur- 
prised if they had a good index of bond prices. 
The index would have shown that 4-per-cent 
bonds of that city could not have been sold at this 
time under a state law that requires a bid of par. 
It is expensive to offer a bond issue and, because 
the interest rate is too low, receive no bids. For 
this and other reasons, it is important to know 
the price at which school bonds will sell. 


The bond index will show when a community 
can save money by borrowing on short-term cer- 
tificates and when it should issue long-term bonds. 


The bond index will show the time of year when 
bonds can be sold to the best advantage. It will 
enable one to locate seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
tuations in bond prices and periods of financial 
strain caused by heavy commercial demands for 
money. 

The bond index will furnish a standard of com- 
parison by which changes in school-bond prices 
can be measured. The supplementary informa- 
tion that is furnished with the bond index will 
indicate the trend of school-bond prices in the 
future. 

A school-bond index is the beginning of definite 
measurement in this field and is almost necessary 
for anyone who wants to be well informed re- 
garding school-bond prices. 
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ago. The total of all school bonds and of all 
municipal bonds sold this year to date are far 
under the corresponding totals for last year. 
Table IV shows that the yield of United States 
long-term bonds is staying above 3.50 per cent. 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields? 
Average Average Average 
Price Price Yield 
of of on 60 High- 
pete 394 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
a> 
MC. Nesbaeasensine 155.88 96.98 4.618 
eee ree 156.68 96.88 4.628 
WME. 306 ssswauaee 148.3 97.2 4.59 
ME: wi4seesdeseas 144.2 97.9 4.54 
Perr 145.3 98.5 4.50 
err 152.1 99.7 4.42 
EEE. | °0.045.45400%4% 145.9 100.3 4.38 
MEL. sa000-8, ‘see Ew 100.5 4.37 
BE Sas 5.6 F Ou w eK 132.3 100.3 4.38 
WN a5 665404840545 134.4 100.3 4.38 
1927 

BOE... -a8ed aseeSiawes 133.1 100.0 4.40 
TRONS. She CRIT SSO 129.6 99.7 4.42 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Ine. Used by special permission. 
8Not final. 


Table V shows that the price of stocks con- 
tinue to rise. It will be noted that the number 
of stocks used in the index has been increased 
from 228 to 394 and the base change to the 
average price of 1926. 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 


Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month AllCom- Building All Com- Buildin 
1928 modities — Year modities — 


Oct. 99.1 ij 927 95.4 A 
Sept 99.210 94.919 1916 100.0 100.0 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 1925 108.5 101.7 
July 98.3 94.4 1924 98.1 102.3 
June 97.6 93.9 1923 100.6 108.7 
May 98.6 93.5 ——_ 

April 97.4 92.5 "United States Bureau of 
Mar. 96.0 91.0 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Feb. 96.4 91.0 19Not final. 

Jan. 96.3 90.8 

1927 

Dec. 96.8 90.4 

Nov 96.7 90.2 








Table VI shows that the price of all com- 
modities and the building materials continue to 
rise. 





IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
For the Month of September 


Connecticut—West Haven, School District. .$ 350,000 
Connecticut—West Haven, School District... 250,000 
Indiana—Gary, School District............ 420,000 
Kentucky—Louisville, School ............. 1,500,000 
Massachusetts—Chicopee, School ........... 
Michigan—Owosso, Union School District... 
Montana—Cascade Co., School District No. 1. 250,000 


New Jersey—Ocean Grove, Neptune Twp. 
Gchool District ...........:ececccc sO 


New York—Lackawanna, Union Free School 


PE MS Sn kekes deedescieakeiess dss 40,000 
Pennsylvania—Aliquippa, School District... 250,000 
Pennsylvania—Shamokin, Coal Twp. School 

EE 04d b005 4s 664 4d 008 dees sea ees 500,000 
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FOR BASEMENT 
FLOORS 


RUBBERSTONE TILE is an asphalt 
composition. The Tile are non- 
absorptive and do not warp, curl 
up at corners or come loose from 
the floor when subjected to damp- 
ness which is always present in a 
basement floor. 


Furthermore, the _,RUBBERSTONE 
TILE are cemented in place with 
an asphalt cement. 


With RUBBERSTONE Floors, you 
can enjoy thesame comfort, pleas- 
ing appearance and long wear in 
the basement areas as ii the areas 
above grade. 










“Built Like a Highway 
i ~for Wear” 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


===; 
Executive Offices 


RUBBERSTONE (ORPORATION 
One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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The young gros who occu py this class room enjoy the benefits Tee sovns natural davlight and regulated natural ventilation. both supplied 


by Lupton 


teel Windows. The Orlando High School, Orlando, 


lorida. Howard M. Reynolds, Architect. D. D. Thomas & Son, Contractors. 


DAYLIGHT YOUR CLASS ROOMS WITH MODERN WINDOWS 


In installing many types of steel windows in schools over a 
period of fifteen years, Lupton, pioneer manufacturer of steel 
windows, has gained a store of wisdom on this vital subject 
of class-room lighting and ventilation. Out of this expe- 
rience comes the conviction that there is no single best 
method of achieving the desired end—that every individual 
condition requires an individual plan—and further, that in 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 


Lupton 


windows. 








a large number of cases, the problem can be most effectively 
and economically solved by the studied application of good 


In connection with any school plan, Lupton will be glad to 
submit suggestions relative to the natural lighting and ven- 
tilating of the building. Call on Lupton freely for this 
service, with no obligation. 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


(Windows 
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Schools and School Districts 

On the organization of a consolidated school dis- 
trict, the assets of the disorganized district should 
go to the district’s floating indebtedness, if any, 
then to the bonded indebtedness; the residue goes 
to the consolidated district (Okla. complete statutes 
of 1921, §§ 10462-10482, and § 10469).—Crawford 
vs. Brisley, 268, Pacific: Reporter, 713, Okla. 


School District Property 

School districts are bodies corporate authorized 
to hold and dispose of property in their named and 
corporate capacity (Oreg. laws, § 5093, 5095, 5097, 
5113, 5145, 5151, 5158, 5238).—Vestal vs. Picker- 
ing, 267 Pacific Reporter, 821, Oreg. 

A.school board may change the location of a 
grade school and remove the high-school pupils 
to a grade-school building, provided the grade- 
school pupils are taken care of first (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919, § 11241).—Velton vs. School Dist. 
of Slater, 6 Southwestern Reporter (2d); 652, Mo. 
App. 

The Missouri statutes do not prevent the use of 
a grade-school building for high-school purposes 
and vice versa (Mo. revised Statutes of 1919, 
112.41 ).—Velton vs. School Dist. of Slater, 6 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 652, Mo. App. 

That bonds were voted for grade and high-school 
buildings did not prevent the board of directors 
from using the grade-school building for a high 
school and vice versa (Mo. revised statutes of 
1919, § 11241).—Velton vs. School Dist. of Slater, 
6 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 652, Mo. App. 

Changing a high-school building into a grade- 
school building and vice versa is held not an 
abuse of the discretion vested by the school laws 
in the school board (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, 
§ 11241).—Velton vs. School Dist. of Slater, 6 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 652, Mo. App. 

The Missouri school law makes no distinction 
as to the convenience of grade or high-school pupils 
in the location of buildings (Mo. revised statutes 
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of 1919, § 11241).—Velton vs. School Dist. of Slater, 
6 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 652, Mo. App. 

The matter of changing a high-school building 
into a grade-school building and vice versa was 
one peculiarly within the discretion of the school 
board (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, § 11241).— 
Velton vs. School Dist. of Slater, 6 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d), 652, Mo. App. 

A municipality cannot interfere with the board 
of education’s adjustment of differences with a 
contractor under contract for the erection of a 
school building (N. J. school law, art. 6, § 45, 
and art. 7, § 94, 4 N. J. complete statutes of 
1910, pp. 4740, 4755).—George W. Shaner & Sons 
vs. Board of Education of the city of Millville, 
142, Atlantic Reporter, 425, N. J. Sup. 

That school bonds must be met by the city does 
not subordinate the board of education to the 
city’s control in adjusting differences with a con- 
tractor (N. J. school law, art. 6, § 45, and art. 
7, § 94, 4 N. J. complete statutes of 1910, pp. 
4740, 4755).—George W. Shaner & Sons vs. Board 
of Education of the city of Millville, 142, Atlantic 
Reporter, 425, N. J. Sup. 

An architect preparing plans for a building re- 
quired, which were accepted, is held entitled to 
compensation for the work which he has actually 
done, not for what he might have done.—Berg 
vs. Board of Education of the city of Utica, N. Y., 
229 N. Y. 8. 715, N. Y. App. Div. 

The law authorizing a lien on public-school build- 
ings is held unconstitutional as making a school 
district responsible for a debt, a contract, or a 
liability of the contractor (C. S. § 7340, Idaho 
constitution, art. 8, § 4).—Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. vs. Challis Independent School Dist. No. 1 
of Custer county, 268, Pacific Reporter, 26, Idaho. 

An incinerator in a school yard is held to be in 
“dangerous or defective condition,” within the 
statute prescribing the liability of a school dis- 
trict for injuries (Calif. statutes of 1923, p. 675, 
§ 2).—Huff vs. Compton City Grammar School 


Dist., 26D7, Pacific Reporter, 918, Calif. App. 

The burning of rubbish in a school-yard while 
children were playing nearby constituted negli- 
gence.—Huff vs. Compton City Grammar School 
Dist., 267, Pacific Reporter, 918, Calif. App. 

School districts are not liable for torts or negli- 
gence of their agents, unless expressly provided 
for by the statute.—Lindstrom vs. City of Chicago, 
162, Northeastern Reporter, 128, 331 Ill. 144. 

A school district is exempt from liability for 
negligent acts of its servants to the same extent 
as the state, in the absence of a statute.—Lind- 
strom vs. City of Chicago, 162 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 128, 331 Ill. 144. 

An action of trespass on the case for damages does 
not lie against a city in a trust for the use of the 
schools.—Lindstrom vs. City of Chicago, 162 North- 
eastern Reporter, 128, 331 Ill. 144. 

School District Claims 

In an action for a school girl’s injuries, the 
evidence is held to show that the school trustees 
knew of the maintenance of an incinerator in 4 
schoolyard (Calif. political code, § 1609).—Huff 
vs. Compton City Grammar School Dist., 267, 
Pacific Reporter, 918, Calif. App. 

Contributory negligence of a school-girl receiving 
burns from an incinerator in the school-yard is 
held for the jury.—Huff vs. Compton City Grammar 
School Dist., 267, Pacific Reporter, 918, Calif. App. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The present law in California provides that the 
state board of education be appointed by the 
governor while the state superintendent of public 
instruction is elected by the people. A constitu- 
tional amendment now before the state provides 
that a state board of education of ten members 
to serve for ten-year terms shall be appointed by 
the governor. The board in turn is to appoint the 
state superintendent. This, it is believed, will take 
the position out of politics and the uncertainties 
of popular elections. 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruc- 
tion, discussing the question of the right of a child 
to school privileges in a given district, declares that 
the right of an individual to school privileges is ® 
matter of residence. The courts have unanimously 
held that every child has a right to school privileges 
somewhere free of tuition. ; 

The courts have held that, if a child is placed in 
a home chiefly for the purpose of taking advantage 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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stand the gaff of school use 


HE new spot-proof Sealex Linoleums 

stay handsome and new-looking. They 
are cleaned with much less trouble and 
expense than ordinary linoleums. Just 
ordinary mopping—not scrubbing—is all 
that’s necessary. No special methods or ex- 
pensive cleaning compounds. 


Liquids and greases, hot or cold, wipe 
right off. Dirt won’t grind mto the dirt- 
resisting surface of Sealex Linoleum floors. 


The reason—the latest development iu 






the linoleum industry; the Sealex Process 
of manufacturing linoleum, which pene- 
trates and seals the tiny dirt-absorbing 
pores throughout the material. 


Sealex Linoleum and Bonded Floors 
guaranteed installation will give you quiet, 
durable floors, at low cost. Write our De- 
partment S for information. 


Bonpep FLoors Company Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairg Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. “~ Distributors in principal cities 





by a Guaranty Bond 
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A COPY OF THIS CATALOG 
WILL BE MAILED YOU 
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BEARDSLEE 


CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson Street 



























Hundreds of schools and col- 
leges have found in DENZAR 
the perfect solution of their 
lighting problem. 

The peculiar fitness of DEN- 
ZAR for school illumination is 
convincingly demonstrated by 
these satisfactory installations 
in all parts of the country. 
DENZAR is made in various 
sizes and in both plain and 
ornamental types to meet all re- 
quirements of classroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium lighting. 
Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 


- - CHICAGO 
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of the school privileges, the board may charge tui- 
tion for attendance upon the school in that district. 
If, however, a child is placed in a home chiefly for 
the purpose of being housed and cared for, and his 
attendance is only and incident thereto, he is en- 
titled to the same privileges that may be granted 
other residents of the district. Such a pupil is not 
in the neighborhood for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of the schoolwork. 

Where children of school age are housed and cared 
for in a sanitarium, they are permitted to attend 
the district schools free of tuition. The contention 
of the sanitarium authorities that it is the duty 
of the school district board to furnish a teacher to 
give instruction is without foundation. 

The department, in another decision, holds that 
a state graded school of the first class giving in- 
struction in the ninth- or tenth-grade work is en- 
titled to receive a tuition fee because of attendance 
of such nonresident students. The rules governing 
the application to be made to the town for tuition 
of such nonresident pupils are applicable to cases in 
which nonresident students are taking high-school 
work in the state graded schools. 

A resident living in an adjoining district, under 
a decision of the state education department, is not 
entitled to the privilege of having his children car- 
ried to and from school by a neighboring district, 
which has closed its school and provides transpor- 
tation to a neighboring village or city. 

It must be understood that a school-district site 
is private property to all persons not residents in 
the district, and it is within the power of the elec- 
tors to direct that the entire site shall be inclosed 
and tourists excluded if deemed advisable. 


—The board of education of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., will contest the payment of special taxes. 
It is held that the board has paid from $10,000 to 
$20,000 for special assessments. It now holds that 
the money so paid should be refunded to the schools 
and has appealed to the courts for redress. 


—tThe constitutionality of the free-textbook law 
of Louisiana, is being contested by the Waddo and 
Bossier parish school boards. The Shreveport Jour- 
nal in commenting upon the case says: “There are 
many citizens of Louisiana who conscientiously 
object to the free-textbook plan. In fact, the ma- 
jority appears to be against this plan for the reason 
that in the last state election the candidate for 


superintendent of education who included free text- 
books in his platform was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The principal test of sentiment was in- 
volved in this campaign.” 

—tThe amended education law of New York state 
provides that certificates of limited physical fitness 
may be issued to minors from 16 to 17 years of age, 
suffering from certain physical defects, who would 
otherwise not be permitted to take employment 
under any conditions. The issuance of a limited 
certificate permits such minors to be employed only 
in specified occupations which are not harmful to 
them. 

The University of the State of New York has com- 
piled rules to govern the conditions under which 
certificates of complete physical fitness and limited 
physical fitness may be issued, and the conditions 
to govern the rejection of applicants either per- 
manently or temporarily. 

—The superintendent of public instruction for 
Wisconsin has issued an opinion to the effect that: 
“There is nothing in the statute prohibiting a vil- 
lage or city school district from purchasing a tract 
of land for recreational purposes even though the 
tract is not contiguous to the site or within the 
village or city limits.” 

—At Battle Creek, Mich., an interesting school 
fight has developed. The school board has asked for 
$200,000 for new building purposes. The county 
board put its veto upon the demand with the result 
that the matter has gone to the supreme court of 
the state. The school board contends that it is the 
best judge as to the needs of the schools, while the 
contention of the opposition is that all moneys in- 
tended for school buildings must be approved direct- 
ly by the taxpayer. 

—Under a new law passed by the legislature of 
Montana, the state board of education becomes a 
legal court of appeals. The board recently gave 
hearings to fourteen cases. 


—The Wisconsin state department of public in- 
struction has ruled recently that tourists and camp- 
ers cannot legally assume authority to use school 
sites for camping purposes. A majority of the 
members of a school board must first grant per- 
mission before the grounds may be used. 

—Officers of rural-school districts are entitled to 
pay for their services, if the district sees fit to vote 
them salaries, according to a recent ruling of the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court, in affirming a local 


district-court decision. The ruling was given as a 
result of a suit brought by Mr. Martin Gunderson, 
against the officers of the district, to recover $3,600 
from board members who had been voted annual 
salaries of $600 each. 


ILLINOIS CITY SUPERINTENDENTS WILL 
MEET 


The Illinois City Superintendents’ Association 
will hold its annual fall meeting in the Urbana- 
Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, on November 21 and 22. 
The meeting will close with a joint banquet with 
the State School Board Association. At the ban- 
quet, some well-known educator will speak on the 
subject, “Training School Children for Citizenship.” 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION HOTEL 

The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials which will hold its next annual con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, May 20 to 24, 1929, has 
announced that the meetings will be held in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The Columbus local cam- 
mittee through Mr. W. V. Drake has already begun 
the preparations for the entertainment of the con- 
vention. 


SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 

—The Monroe county, Wis., school-board conven- 
tions were held at Sparta and Tomah. The same 
program applied to both meetings which were under 
the direction of Miss Ollie M. Swanson, county 
superintendent. George S. Dick of the state de 
partment spoke on school laws. The subject of 
health was treated by Dr. Miller of the state board 
of health. The call for the meeting said: “The 
state law makes it the duty of all school clerks to 
attend. Directors and treasurers are urged to at- 
tend. A compensation of $4, and 3 cents mileage 
is allowed. Teachers who wish to attend are wel- 
come.” 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION HOLDS FIF- 
TEENTH RECREATION CONGRESS AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 
The fifteenth recreation congress of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America was 
held October 1 to 6, at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. 
George E. Dickie acted as chairman of the 

sessions. 

Among the topics discussed were “Planning the 
School Building for Recreation”; “Material Equip- 
ment for Physical Education in America”; 40 
“What Children Consider Important in Play Equip 
ment on the Playgrounds.” 
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ow Fenestra Projected Win- 

oe aoe give greater beauty to 

the exterior design is shown by this view 
of one of Chicago’s new high school 
buildings. But you must actually inspect 
the various rooms to know how much 
these better steel windows are contrib- 


uting to the health, comfort and conven- 
ience of teachers and pupils. They flood 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2266 


Mercy High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Architect — Joe W. McCarthy 
Contractor —R. C. Wieboldt Co. 


the rooms with light; they close 
tightly, thereby furthering mechan- 
ical ventilation; they open easily without 
sticking, to admit fresh air when fresh air is 
desired; their small glass lights are quickly 
and economically replaced when broken. 
Details of Fenestra Steel Windows will 
be found in the 82-page Fenestra Blue 
Book in Sweet’s Catalogue. 


GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW AND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. LTD., TORONTO. PACTORIES; DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, CAN, 


enestra Steel Windows 
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LIP-PROOF 


The special hard Alberene Stone 
selected for stair treads and land- 


surface. You cannot slip on Alber- 
ene — even after it has seen years 
of service. Its use where stair traf- 
fic is heavy and hurried, safeguards 
against the all-too-frequent acci- 
dents which may be so costly. Get 


the catalog from Alberene Stone 
Company, 153 West 23rd Street, 
New York. 





ings never loses its sharp, toothed 












L FINANCES 
TAXATION 


VOLUMINOUS SCHOOL-FINANCE REPORT 

The financial operations of the school system of 
New York City for the year 1927, have been pub- 
lished by the board of education. The total sum 
at the disposition of the board for the year was 
$153,686,932.84. Out of this sum, $40,445,283.69 
was intended for capital outlay; namely, for the 
acquirement of sites, the construction of new build- 
ings, and interest charges. 

A statement of the disbursements showed the 
following items: 
Cost of Instruction................$ 92,090,038.99 
Auxiliary Agencies................ 2,709,127.08 
Physical Maintenance of School 

_ OEP EPE OE CT CT Tee TET TT ee Te 
Operation of School Plant......... 
Educational Administration........ 
Business Administration........... 
General Administration............ 


4,174,737.85 
5,799,766.56 
1,273,287.95 
896,436.83 
255,753.47 


Total Capital Outlay.............. 18,059,254.49 
MEAs Aea soVE. FOR eh Chae 28,428,529.62 
Serer rrr en err rir $153,686,932.84 


Reducing several items of expenditures to a per- 
centage basis, the following statement is provided: 


Cost of Instruction Per Cent 
SSS ey iby gi 6445 4 anes Kae GS BORE 82.675 
DEMON, 645.53-5504086 ts CaaS OE aA 3.231 

Ausiliary Agences 
Be CS ob 664A SSR MAO «| 
TO PaBMG GEMGINCIOS occ cccccccwcccs .860 

Maintenance of School Plant.............. 3.895 

Operation of School Plant................ 5.410 

Administration 
ID, a5 (b.04-6.9904,4.59 4045 Sabena es 1.188 
NT Ses o's 2:4. 0 a SE eared a ae ae .836 
I re re a ree ter ee ere .238 

100 


The average daily attendance was 946,068. The 
enrollment at the fall opening for 1928 was ap- 
proximately 1,300,000. The city owns 732 school 


sites and 886 school buildings. Besides this, it uses 
136 leased buildings. 


SCHOOL BONDS OR PAY-AS-YOU-GO 

—A newspaper in St. Paul, Minn., recently dis- 
cussed the problem of equipping that city with 
school buildings to keep pace with the growing 
population, and suggested that the cost be paid out 
of current revenues. Thereupon the editor of the 
Herald of Grand Forks, N. Dak., says: 

“The correct solution of the problem involves the 
application of a principle of public finance which 
is generally accepted as correct, though it is not 
always acted upon. This is that while it is proper 
to issue bonds for an improvement which is ex- 
pected to serve for a good many years, and which 
is not likely to need soon to be duplicated, improve- 
ments which are made to meet current needs, and 
which must presently be repeated, should be paid 
for in spot cash. 

“The principle is the same as applied to indivi- 
dual financing. It is often good business to borrow 
money with which to build a house. The house will 
last a long time, and one is not continually building 
houses. But it is poor business to have to borrow 
money with which to pay the grocery bill, because 
groceries must be bought all the time, and if the 
present indebtedness is added to the next month’s 
bill the load becomes just that much greater. 

“Where communities are growing rapidly school- 
house construction becomes almost a matter of regu- 
lar current expenditure, except, of course, for the 
construction of high schools and similar buildings, 
which are to do duty for a generation or more with- 
out similar expenditure being incurred.” 


CURRENT EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report dealing with the current 
expenses of rural and city schools in the state of 
North Carolina. Starting with a $5.78 per-capita 
cost based on enrollment in 1914-15, rural systems 
have increased to a per-capita expenditure of $26.55 
in 1926-27, or an increase of 359.3 per cent. ‘The 
city schools began in 1914-15 with a per-capita cost 
of $12.62, more than double the rural, and have 
increased to $44.22, or an increase of 250.3 per 
cent. The rural-school per-capita cost is at present 
more than four and a half times that of 1914-15, 
whereas the city cost is now only three and a half 
times what it was that year. 


The largest current expense item is instructional 


‘service, which includes teachers’, principals’, and 


supervisors’ salaries. From 70 to 80 per cent of 
the total is expended for this purpose. Out of every 
dollar spent for the current operation of schools, 
5.3 cents was for general control, and 76.9 cents 
for instructional service. 

The report shows that a total of $25,565,974 has 
been expended for the schools of the state, of which 
$16,339,729 has been expended for rural schools, 
and $9,226,245 for city schools. The largest amount, 
$7,295,971, was for instructional service, and the 
smallest amount, $103,711, was expended for fixed 
charges. 


LOWER SCHOOL-TAX LEVY RECOM- 
MENDED FOR INDIANAPOLIS 
—The budget subcommittee of the chamber of 
commerce at Indianapolis, Ind., has recommended 
a reduction of the proposed school-tax levy for 1929 
from $1.03 to 98 cents of $278,840 from the budget 
for the last half of 1928, and $219,406 for the next 
calendar year. The committee, in its report, called 
attention to a rise in per-capita cost of elementary 
schools disproportionate to an increase in average 
monthly enrollment through six years—from $80.72 
in 1923-24, to $89.24 in 1927-28, while the average 
monthly enrollment has risen only 843 in that 
period, from 39,288 in 1922-23, to 40,131 in 1927-28. 
As a means of avoiding all anticipatory outlay, 
the committee has proposed the retention of the 
divided fiscal year, ending on June 30, with the 
adoption of a budget and levy in the spring. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—Canton, 8. Dak. The school board has proposed 
a reduction in the school-tax levy, which will 
amount to about 25 per cent for the school year 
1928-29. The reduction has been made _ possible 
through a strict policy of economy in practice by 
boards of education in prior years. It is planned 
to have a sufficient amount set aside each year for 
a sinking fund, to be available when school bonds 
are to be retired. 

—Logansport, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a city tax rate of $1.44 per $100 valuation. The 
rate is 61%4 cents lower than the rate of last year. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A temporary loan of ap 
proximately $800,000 was arranged in September 10 
order to take care of the financial needs of the 
schools until the last installment of the 1928 taxes 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


UP-TO-DATE 


Are you familiar with the latest improve- 
ments in heating and ventilating units? Many 
important new features have been developed 
for PeerVent machines during the past sev- 
eral months. Be sure to investigate these 
features before you buy or recommend a unit 
system of heating and ventilating. 


Adjustable motors are now standard equip- 
ment on PeerVent Units. Each unit can be 
set to deliver the exact C.F.M. capacity re- 


Heating and Ventilating Units 


quired. If the C.F.M. requirements change 
at any time, the C.F.M. capacity of the unit 
can be changed accordingly. 

PeerVent Units, equipped with adjustable 
motors, are truly silent. 

Bear in mind, too, that PeerVent Units can 
now be equipped with the PeerTherm Con- 
trol as an integral part of the unit. This 
device controls the fresh air damper. 


Details and specifications on request. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


PEERVENT 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Culture and 
Refinement 


“‘Demand-- 


ULTURE and refinement de- 

mand that touch of atmosphere 
. . . that inherent cleanliness and 
air of distinction so necessary for 
character in school buildings. 


For floors, walls and stairways. . . 
for counters or lavatories .. . Mar- 
ble offers an invaluable aid in 
achieving those standards of prac- 
tical beauty and individuality that 
one associates with the better type 
of structures. 


And, too, the use of marble involves but modest expenditure, even for so rich and 
colorful a material. The initial cost of marble is very reasonable, while its dura- 
bility is so great that replacements and upkeep costs are practically eliminated. 
The ease with which marble is maintained clean is, too, a factor in its definite 


economy. 





In this colorful interior, the marbles used in floor, walls and 


columns create a striking beauty. 


Shere is No Substitute for Marbl. 


Consult your nearest marble dealer for definite prices. Send, 
too, for the Portfolio shown on the left, containing illustrations 
of typical marble installations in many types of buildings, 
including residential, civic and commercial. 
partment 10-L. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 


Address De- 
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MEND—REPAIR—REINFORCE and STRENGTHEN 
Disabled School Books 


A REPAIR KIT on EVERY TEACHER'S DESK 
Enables the Pupils to Make INSTANT REPAIRS 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
for Outside Book Protection 


Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


eae ee 


HOLDEN 
Book Repairing Materials 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





(Continued from Page 70) 
is paid. Last year the board authorized a loan of 
$600,000 to tide the schools over until the first 
installment of taxes had been paid. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The school board recently 
adopted a resolution permitting a redistribution of 
the school funds on the basis of a revised estimate 
of income for the year. <A reduction of $75,000 
was made in the school budget of 1928-29 without 
in any way curtailing the teaching staff or affect- 
ing the efficiency of the school system. The revised 
budget distributes the various funds as follows: 
General control, $129,000; instructional, $2,710,000; 
coordinate, $20,000; auxiliary, $38,000; operation, 


$380,000; fixed charges, $90,000; maintenance, 
$105,000; capital outlay, $35,000; debt service, 


$750,000; margin, $18,500. The total is $4,275,500. 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a revised budget for the year 1928-29, which shows 
a decrease of $8,000 from the budget of last year. 

—Superior, Wis. The school budget for the year 
1928-29 calls for $719,620, or an increase of ap- 
proximately $13,000, for the operation of the schools 
this year. The largest item in the budget is $549,403 
for expenses of instruction, an increase of $3,146 
over that of last year. Other large items in the 
list of expenses are: expenses of general control, 
$18,755; expenses of operation, $98,261; expenses 
of maintenance, $16,237; expenses of coordinate 
activities, $13,969. 

—The school board of Amityville, N. Y., has 
adopted a school-tax rate of $1.68, which is a re- 
duction of 54 cents from that of last year. 

—The school board of Germantown, Ohio, has 
adopted a three-mill tax levy for school purposes. 
The proceeds of the levy will amount to $9,440. 

—East Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has 
asked the voters to approve a school-tax levy in 
excess of the fifteen-mill limitation, in an amount 
not to exceed 2.2957 mills, to meet the debt charges 
on bonds, notes, and certificates issued in January, 
1925. A bond issue in the amount of $580,000 will 
be voted on in November, to pay for the construc- 
tion of a school building. 

—The school board of Shamrock, Tex., has asked 
for an increase in the tax valuations of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. At the present rate of $1 per 
$100 valuation, it will be impossible to raise the 
necessary $62,000. There is a deficit of $44,540. 

—The school board of Austin, Tex., has accepted 
the decision of the city council in refusing to ap- 





prove a city-charter amendment, raising the school 
tax 10 cents. The board members made it plain 
that they did not want to embarrass the city council 
through any new moves at the present time. 

—Modesto, Calif. An increase of almost $50,000 
has been made in the cash balance of the city schools 
during the fiscal year which closed on June 30. The 
increase was made possible despite an 80-cent re- 
duction in the school-tax rate a year ago. The 
amount on hand on June 30 was $186,909, as com- 
pared with $138,809 a year ago. 

—The school board of Richmond county, Ga., has 
adopted a tax rate of 12.60 mills, or $1.26 per each 
$100 of taxable property. The prorating of the 
money, after deducting expenses to be charged to 
the general fund, will give the city schools 77.2 
per cent, or $302,245, and the rural schools $89,264. 
The total to be prorated is $391,509. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has ad- 
vertised for a temporary loan of $600,000, which 
is intended to meet the current expenses of the 
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THE ANNUAL RED CROSS DRIVE 
DESERVES THE SUPPORT OF 
ALL SCHOOL BOARDS 


schools until the new installment of 1928 taxes is 
paid. 

—White Plains, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,227,793 for the school year 


: 1928-29. The estimated revenues for the year will 


amount to $217,486. 

—The state board of education has distributed 
a total of $2,470,500 among the schools of Arkan- 
sas. The funds were allotted on the basis of $3.98 
per school child. 

—Elkhart, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $609,809 for the school year 1928-29. A 
school-tax levy of $1.17 will be necessary in order 
to raise the required funds for the year. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee of 
the school board has authorized a loan of $5,000,000. 
Due to unsatisfactory financial conditions, the date 
of the bond issue has not been determined, and the 
interest rate has not been fixed. 

—Hopewell, Va. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $300,000, of which $100,000 will be 
used for new school buildings. 


—Enterprise, Ala. The voters recently approved 
a three-mill school-tax levy, which is to be devoted 
to the erection of school buildings and other school 
purposes. 

—tThe school board of Cudahy, Wis., is in need 
of $100,000 for school maintenance, teachers’ sal- 
aries, and payment of interest on bonds. Mr. Paul 
Miller, president of the school board, has‘ appointed 
a committee to cooperate with the city council in 
devising means of raising the additional funds. 
The need of additional funds comes at a time when 
the board finds it necessary to employ more teach- 
ers, due to an increase in school enrollment. 


—Rockford, Ill. Confronted with a most unusual 
and serious condition in the school finances, the 
board of education has asked the voters to in- 
crease the school-tax levy to the full limit per- 
mitted by the state law. The tax levy will be 
tixed at two per cent, which is an increase of 
five eighths of one per cent over the old levy. 
At present, one per cent is used for the educational 
fund, and the other three eighths of one per cent 
goes to the building fund. The situation is at- 
tributed to a reduction of the tax valuation and 
a decrease in the school revenue amounting to 
$219,729 for the school year 1928-29. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The county auditor has 
issued a report showing that it cost $23,340,965, 
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ONE KEY and ONE LOCK on the 
Master Door locks or unlocks 


all doors at once. 
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Hooks and pigeon holes inside the 
Wardrobe provide adequate 
storage space for wraps, 


books and lunches. 
“« “ 


Genuine Bangor Slate blackboards 


utilize wall space. 
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Ask for Catalog W-7. 
K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Increasingly Popular 
for the “Home Room System” 


In High Schools 


The Master Door opens or closes 
all doors simultaneously. 
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exclusive of debt service, to instruct the 145,000 
pupils in the public schools during the school year 
ending July 1. This was an increase of $817,147 
over the preceding year, due to automatic increases 
in teachers’ salaries. Taxes levied during 1928 
were $27,569,000, or an increase of $420,000 over 
1926-27. The debt service and cost of new build- 
ings amounted to $6,737,879 during the past year. 

—The high-school board of Manteca, Calif., is 
continuing the purchase of school supplies on a 
competitive basis, giving the county purchasing 
agent the same opportunity to bid as regular school 
supply companies. 

—Shelbyville, Ind. The school board has revised 
its methods of conducting the business of the 
schools. During the present school year, the board 
will be in regular session once a month, with special 
meetings for the handling of emergency business. 
Regular sessions will be held the last Tuesday of 
each month. The board has changed the method 
of paying teachers and employees. Under the new 
plan, pay checks are issued once each month. 

—Virginia, Minn. The school board has fixed 
$913,500 as the school levy for the year 1929-30. 

—Lima, Ohio. The board of education is ex- 
pected to reject the 1929 school-tax rate of $8.72 
per $1,000, which was recently certified to the 
state tax board by the county budget commission. 
The protest will be based on the charge that the 
rate was certified to the state taxing authorities 
without the consent of the local body. 

The school-tax rate had been cut from $8.76 


to $8.72, and had then been certified to the state. 


without the approval of the board. While the re- 
duction does not seriously hamper the work of 
the schools, still a principle was involved, and the 
board members were greatly incensed because their 
approval had not been obtained for the reduction. 

—Revere, Mass. The financial condition of the 
school system has become so serious that members 
of the school board find it impossible to operate 
the schools on the present allotment of funds al- 
lowed by the mayor. The school board has asked 
the mayor for additional funds, with the possibility 
of an appeal to the courts if the petition is refused. 
An appropriation of $8,000 has been asked to pay 
for fuel and lights. 

In commenting on the present situation, Dr. F. 
E. Rowe, one of the board members, said “We must 
have funds to carry on the work and it is my 
belief that the mayor is carrying the economy 


program too far when he tries to limit the school 
department.” 

—Lowell, Mass. The school board has rejected 
the proposed rules providing for the examination 
of applicants for teachers’ positions in the high 
school. The board voted to retain the present 
system of selecting teachers. 

—West Haven, Conn. The school board has re- 
jected a proposal to raise the salaries of the secre- 
tary and chairman of the board. Mr. A. 8S. Lynch, 
a board member, objected to the proposal on the 
ground that there were sufficient citizens in the 
town who would accept the board offices for the 
honor attached to them. 

Lynn, Mass. In May last, the school board 
adopted a rule requiring that all teachers must 
be residents of the city. It now develops that 

a majority of the board members are opposed to 
the “must-be-a-resident” rule. It was brought 
out that the rule in effect causes a hardship on 
those on permanent tenure and that the possibility 
of a hardship should be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Healey, a member, proposed an amendment of 
the rule, so that it would not affect teachers now 
under tenure of office, or those in service previous 
to last May. In the adoption of the rule, it was 
not the intention to cause a hardship to any 
teacher, but to give Lynn teachers the preference 
as applicants for positions. 

“The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has adopt- 
ed a school budget of $20,565,539 for the year 1928- 
29. Of this amount, $17,370,722 is for the operation 
of the schools, and $3,194,817 is for debt service re- 
quirements. The largest amount expended by the 
board goes into teachers’ pay checks—more than 
$10,500,000. 

An analysis of the budget, prepared by Mr. G. A. 
Gesell, clerk-treasurer of the board, shows that the 
expenses for instructional items will reach $12,- 
153,524. The cost of operation of buildings will 
amount to $1,734,500; the cost of maintenance will 
be $1,115,451, and the amount for fixed charges will 
total $582,800. 

The board’s income during the fiscal year, which 
began on July 1, and ends on June 30, 1929, is 
estimated at $16,762,608. Most of the fund comes 
from taxation. Some is interest earned on the 
board’s bank deposits, and some comes in the form 
of tuition fees paid by the parents of pupils who 
live outside the school district. The state reim- 
bursement for special classes is estimated this year 





at $194,000. While the operating budget exceeds 
by $644,114 the estimated operating revenue, it is 
expected that some relief will be afforded by a 
special tax levy to be submitted to the voters in 
November. 

—In noting the fact that school costs have in- 
creased seven times since 1900, the editor of the 
Springfield, Mo., Leader says: “One thing that 
makes our schools cost more is that children go to 
school much longer than formerly. This makes it 
necessary to spend far more for high schools and 
for the higher grammar grades. Parents who desire 
this better education for their children are clearly 
within their rights in demanding it, but they must 
also expect to pay for it. 

Another thing that makes for increased school 
costs is that teachers of today are much better paid 
than formerly. Moreover, the people are demanding 
school buildings of more imposing appearance and 
of materials of a less inflammable character than 
they were content with a few years ago. The cost of 
everything that enters into a building, labor and 
materials of all kinds, has gone skyward of late 
years.” 

—Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a school budget for the year 1928-29, calling for an 
appropriation of $296,650. The largest item in the 
budget is $246,700 for teachers’ salaries. 

—East Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has 
asked permission to vote on an extra tax levy for 
school purposes. The levy is for the purpose of 
meeting the requirements of debt charges on bonds 
issued prior to January, 1925. It was pointed out 
that there will be a loss of $80,000 in taxes due to 
a 10 per cent cut in land values. 

—The School board of Geneva, IIl., has adopted a 
policy of retiring the bonded indebtedness of the 
school district as rapidly as possible in order to 
effect a reduction of interest charges. During the 
school year ending August 31, 1928, the board paid 
off a total indebtedness of $24,492. The retirement 
of the indebtedness will mean a reduction of over 
$1,200 in annual interest charges. 

—Chippewa Falls, Wis. The school board has 
adopted its budget for the school year 1928-29, 
calling for an appropriation of $81,922, as against 
$82,918 a year ago. The budget represents a de 
crease of $1,000 over last year. 

—Johnson City, N. Y. The 1928 school-tax rate 
has been fixed at $16 on each $1,000 of assessed 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Corridor, Ben 
Franklin School, 
Cleveland. Archi- 
tect, W. R. McCor- 
nack for the Cleve- 
land Board of Edu- 
cation. Tile Con- 
tractors, Wads- 
worth Addison Co., 
Cleveland. 6” x 9’ 
Romany Red Tiles 
used, 
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Colorful 


Romany Tiles 
Make Schools More Livable 


OMANY TILES, obtainable in a wide variety of 
R colors, shapes and sizes, offer the means 
of making schools bright, cheerful and attractive 
—of making them more livable. Laid on floors 
and walls, their warm colors and distinctive pat- 
terns invest the building with the dignified charm 
which only tiles can impart. 


At the same time they provide a surfacing material 
which is absolutely “ boy-proof.” The knocks and 
shocks, kicks and scuffs which are the daily fare 
of school buildings have no effect on Romany 
Tiles. Year out and year in they retain their fresh 
original appearance unmarred and unscarred. 





Above, typical stairway 
adopted for Cleveland 
schools. West Technical 
High School. Architect, 
W.R.McCornack. Tile 
Contractors, Bertolini 
Bros. Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Below is shown kitchen 


in Jesuits’ College, New 
s Orleans. Architects, 
Wogan & Bernard. Tile 


Contractors, Zimmer- 


Whenever low initial cost, beauty, unquestioned dura- 
bility, extremely low cleaning expense and sanitation 
are equally important factors, Romany Tiles stand alone | 

. ; ; ’ ; \ a te mann’s Bldg. Specialties 
among desirable floor and wall surfacing materials. ' ' Co. 


MANY & 
* TILES fo 


MANUFACTURED BY 


~UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
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LAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
OAKLARD PUBLIC SCROOLS 


DVILDINGS & GROUNDS DEPARTALST { 
MILLER @ WARNECKE ARCHITECTS 
Apa, - tere 


EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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valuation, which is a rate of $1.50 less than last 
year, based on a total assessed valuation of 
$17,141,250. 


—wWillimantic, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget for the new school year calling 
for an appropriation of $191,000. Deducting the 
income, the net cost of the schools for the year will 
reach $152,000. 


The board of education of Massillon, Ohio, was 
ealled upon recently by one of the local newspapeis 
to present a statement of the increasing cost of the 
schools. This statement brought out the fact that 
while the enrollment during the past ten years had 
been increased by 54 per cent, the cost of maintain- 
ing the schools had increased 239 per cent. The 
explanation made was that the increase was war- 
ranted by the conditions which the board had to 
meet, and that the cost on the whole is no higher 
than that of other cities of the size of Massillon. 
The Massillon Independent says: “The board in its 
statement, shows the increases that have been neces- 
sary in classroom accommodations, maintenance, and 
upkeep and lists the new departments which have 
been added since 1918. Comparative statistics show 
that salaries paid teachers are not excessive. The 
conclusion seems to be apparent that Massillon’s 
school system occupies a plane much higher than 
it did 10 years ago and an increased expenditure of 
money is inescapable.” 


—Knoxville, Tenn. The schools committee of the 
city council has presented to the city council a 
recommendation for a school budget of $1,105,681. 
This amount is $42,317 less than the total requested 
by the school board. The action was taken against 
the protests of the board members, who pointed 
out that the schools cannot be efficiently operated 
with a reduced budget. It is possible that the 
school year may be shortened to meet the situa- 
tion. 


—tThe board of education of East St. Louis, IIL, 
rejected all bids recently submitted for the building 
of a new schoolhouse, It was discovered that the 
contractors had formed a combine for the purpose 
of boosting prices. The board had planned a new 
school which it was estimated would cost $110,000. 
When the bids were received, the lowest proved to 
be $145,000. 


—Rockford, Ill. The board of review of Winne- 
bago county has reduced the valuation of the city 
from $96,000,000 to $80,000,000. As a result of the 
lowered property valuation, the city-school funds 
have been reduced by $219,000. In order to provide 
sufficient funds for the operation of the schools, it 
has been decided to call an election to vote on in- 
creasing the school-tax rate from $1.39%4 to $2 on 
each $100 of valuation. 

—The Brearley School, in New York City, has 
completed plans for a six-story school building to 
cost $600,000. Mr. B. W. Morris is the architect, 


—Racine, Wis. Supt. F. M. Longanecker has 
presented a report to the board of education, in 
which he shows that there is a continued growth in 
school enrollment with an increasing demand for 
school facilities. The board has asked Superin- 
tendent Longanecker to prepare a program for a 
period of ten years, with recommendations for 
building sites and all other phases of the school- 
housing problem. 


Under the proposed plan, a complete survey of 
the school-building situation will be made, involv- 
ing not only the problems within the limits of the 
city, but taking into consideration the territory 
which may be added during the ten-year period. 
Mr. Longanecker has pointed out that additional 
housing facilities will be required each year in 
order to meet the rapidly increasing demand for 
school accommodations. 


—Fremont, Ohio. A bond issue of $594,000 has 
been voted for the purpose of building new schools 
to house the increased enrollment. The bonds will 
carry interest of 4 per cent and will mature in 24 
years, 

Zanesville, Ohio. The board of education will 
submit the question of a school-bond issue to the 
voters and taxpayers at the general election in 
November. The bond issue will be for $170,000, 
and the proceeds will be used for the erection of a 
sixteen-room school, and for the purchase of sites 
for future buildings. The board is contemplating 





the preparation of a ten-year building program. 
—Akron, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
resolution asking the voters of the city to approve 
a school-bond issue of $2,000,000 for the erection 
of new school buildings. While no official program 
has been worked out, Supt. T. W. Gosling has 
planned that the money: shall be used for carrying 


out a three-year school-building program. This 
program will include the erection of five schools, 
a school warehouse, and an administration build- 
ing. 

The board has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of the Andrew Jackson School, an eight-room 
grade building, to be erected at a cost of $244,089. 
It is planned to add ten classrooms to the proposed 
building at a later date, making an eighteen-room 
school, at a cost of $4,486 per classroom. This is 
a decided saving in cost over the Glover annex 
built in 1924, at a cost of $5,581 per classroom, 
and the Glover annex in 1927, adding twelve class- 
rooms at a cost of $7,111 per classroom. It is 
estimated that the contract price for two thirds of 
the building will be $143,143, which, with the addi- 
tion of plumbing, heating, electrical work, land- 
scaping, and grading, will bring the cost of two 
thirds of the building to $199,200. 


—Boston, Mass. Mayor Nichols has held up 4 
bill of $1,000 presented by Mr. W. W. Drummey, 
an architect, for a study made for the finance com- 
mission of plans for the new Brighton High School. 
Mr. Drummey, in his report, outlined how $400,000 
could be saved by changes in the plans for the 
structure. The construction costs of the building 
are estimated at $1,300,000. 


—Muskegon, Mich. The school board has re 
newed more than $100,000 worth of insurance on 
school buildings. Of this amount, $51,000 was re 
newed with one local agency, $25,000 with another, 
and $29,300 with a third agency. The board also 
placed two policies of $1,000 each with one firm 
covering messenger service from the high school to 
the bank, and covering the high-school safe. 


—Neenah, Wis. The high-school building has 
reached the limit of its capacity and the school 
authorities have been forced to bar the further en- 
rollment of students from the country because of 
the congested conditions of the building. With 460 
students enrolled, 40 more than a year ago, it 
has become necessary to place seats in the libraries 
and corridors, and a number of the students are 
still unaccommodated. A new senior high school 
now in the process of construction will be ready for 
use in the fall of 1929. 
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Fireproofness—daylight and 
fresh air are demanded in 
modern buildings for indus- 
trial and public use. Espe- 
cially are they necessary to 
protect our growing children 
against the menaces of fire 
and ill health. 
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Floor Safety 


Fireproof and soundproof construction for 
school floors is simplified by the use of 
Truscon Steel Joists. They are quickly erect- 
ed, economical in application, and save in 
insurance costs and maintenance expenses. 
Truscon also furnishes all types of reinforced 
concrete floor designs. 


Wall and Ceiling Safety 


Fireproofness and crack prevention in parti- 
tions, walls, and ceilings is obtained by plas- 
tering on Truscon Metal Lath. This ideal 
plaster base from rust-resisting, copper-alloy 
steel keeps all plastered surfaces permanently 
beautiful and sanitary. Metal Trim will add 
materially to the utility of the classroom. 


Healthful Daylight and Fresh Air 


Natural ventilation and maximum daylight 
for schools are cardinal principles in the de- 
sign of Truscon Steel Windows. Fire protec- 
tion, ease of operation, and economy are add- 
ed features. All types of windows are avail- 
able, including double-hung and projected 
windows, casements, and the Donovan Awn- 
ing type, which is made especially for schools 
to prevent sun glare. 


Cooperative Building Service 


The Truscon organization located through- 
out the country will gladly assist you in ob- 
taining proper safety and health conditions 
in your school construction projects. Your 
inquiry involves no obligation, we have com- 
petent men everywhere. 






TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1903 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Ceramic Mosaic Floors Can 


Be Non-Slip —Wet or Dry 


Buff Alundum Ceramic Mosaics have been used alone for the curb 


of this pool and combined in checkerboard pattern with white vit- 


reous mosaics for the area around the pool and for the floor of the 


shower bath. 


The result is a walking surface that is permanently non-slip even 


when wet, that is color- 
ful, and that is comfort- 
able to bare foot traffic. 


In washrooms, lunch- 
rooms, lavatories, en- 
trances, and other places 
where water is liable to 
cause a slipping hazard 
Alundum Ceramic Mo- 
saics are especially suit- 
able, either alone or in 
design with vitreous mo- 
saics. 

NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 
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MALADMINISTRATION IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS 

Occasionally reports are received concerning the 
delay in the payment of teachers’ salaries because 
the town or city school district has no funds avail- 
able against which orders may be drawn. School 
teachers are usually long-suffering and patient in 
their loyalty to the ethics of their profession, and 
they fail to take drastic measures to protect them- 
selves against the embarrassment and inconvenience 
of delayed compensation. 

Dr. Charles Carroll, of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, writing in the July Quarterly 
Journal of the Institute, discusses the problem in 
a rather interesting manner. Dr. Carroll points 
out that failure to pay teachers is nothing less than 
apodictical evidence of inexcusable maladministra- 
tion. 

In a study of reasons for failure to pay teachers, 
Dr. Carroll gives three outstanding reasons: (1) 
Failure of the town to assess and collect taxes suffi- 
cient in amount to meet the current obligations; 
(2) failure of the town officers whose function is 
the collection of taxes to collect or make returns of 
collections; and (3) failure of the treasurer to keep 
a separate account of public-school money, and to 
transfer to that account promptly, all-money be- 
longing to the school account. Discussing the 
remedy for such a situation, Dr. Carroll writes as 
follows: 

“There is a very simpfe remedy available, which 
would protect the teachers and probably lead to 
better town finance. The statutes should be 
amended in such manner as to establish a right to 
interest, at a higher rate than legal interest, on 
unpaid orders on the school account. If an order 
drawn by the school committee for the payment of 
a teacher’s salary carried, say, 10 or 12 per cent 
interest from and after the date of presentation 
until the date of payment, the teacher would have 
no difficulty in finding a purchaser of the order at 
par or in discounting the order at any bank. Town 
indebtedness at 10 or 12 per cent interest is a 








SS 
12 


highly profitable investment. If the teacher saw fit 
to hold the order as an investment, the relatively 
higher rate of interest would insure a satisfactory 
return. On the other hand, the town quickly would 
learn the lesson that prompt payment is more 
economical than delayed payment involving interest, 
and must speedily take action accordingly. First, 
it would scarcely venture to pare the tax rate in 
view of a prospective interest charge that would 
necessitate a much higher rate in succeeding years; 
second, it would deal effectively with the dilatory 
and deliquent tax collector in favor of a better type 
of officer; and, finally, it would hold the treasurer 
to strict accountability in the keeping of school 
accounts. 

“In suggesting interest-bearing orders for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, we are thinking prin- 
cipally in terms of preventive rather than curative 
remedies. We believe thoroughly that a pound of 
prevention is still worth a ton of cure. And we be- 
lieve that a penalty that deters is vastly more 
effective and satisfactory than a penalty that pro- 
poses merely punishment. Let it be clearly estab- 
lished in law that the town must pay interest at 
an exemplary rate for failure to pay the salaries 
of teachers promptly, and, we believe, no penalty 
ever would be exacted or incurred. It is the knowl- 
edge at present, that, after all, it is the teacher who 
carries the burden that permits delay. 

“No other salary in public service is so truly 
earned as that of the public-school teacher; cer- 
tainly the teacher ought to be paid promptly.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—The number of days during which schools must 
be in session in New York state has been increased 
from 180 to 190 by recent action of the legisla- 
ture. Compulsory attendance upon part-time in- 
struction by employed minors, 14 to 17 years of 
age, except graduates of four-year high schools, is 
required in cities having a population of 20,000 
or more, and in districts where there are 200 or 
more such employed minors. The penalty against 







Shower Bath in Men’s 
Gymnasium 


Swimming Pool in 
Women’s Gymnasium 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


Bebb & Gould, 
Architects 


parents for permitting their children to violate at- 
tendance rules was increased from $5 or five 
days’ imprisonment, to $10 or ten days’ imprison- 
ment for a first offense. 

—An audiometer, purchased by the local junior 
social-service league, is being used for testing the 
hearing of school children in Des Moines, Iowa. 
It is estimated that about 15 per cent of all the 
children have some degree of deafness. A report 
on the hearing of the local children will be made 
with the completion of the tests. 

—Supt. R. G. Jones has completed arrangements 
for shortening the school course for the Cleveland 
public schools. Under the plan, the course would 
be reduced from twelve to ten years. The action 
is in line with the policy expressed at the last 
meeting of the National Education Association. 
It is expected that several years will be required 
to complete the work involved in changing from 
twelve to ten years. 


—East Chicago, Ind. A part-time psychiatrist, 
Dr. Levy, has been employed for the present school 
year, to have charge of the mental health of school 
children. A specialist in nutrition work has also 
been employed to conduct a three months’ experi- 
ment in two of the schools. The success of the 
work in these schools will determine its extension 
to other schools of the city. 


—tThe schoo! board of Webster Parish, at Minden, 
La., has authorized a parish-wide supervisory re- 
search program, to be conducted under the direction 
of Dr. C. W. Knudsen of the Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Under the arrangement, 
three tests will be given in the high schools, with 
a stenographic lesson from each high- school teacher 
in the parish. The director will give a week’s time 
to the work in October, another week in the middle 
of the school year, and a third week at the close 
of the school year. The aim of the program is to 
improve teachers in service and to do more re 
search work in the supervisory field. 

—Ninety per cent of the pupils graduated last 
year from the elementary schools of Dallas, Tex. 
have been enrolled in the high schools for the school 
year 1928-29. 

—tThe enrollment figures for the opening day of 
school at Seattle, Wash., showed a continuous 
growth, with a total of 53,715 5 pupils registered, oF 
1,308 more than last year. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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HE all-stone exterior, so much admired, is not prohibitively expensive even 

for public school building. New methods and large-scale production of 
Indiana Limestone make this beautiful, light-colored natural stone so moderate 
in cost that all sorts of commercial structures are now being built of it. Its 
beauty and all-round desirability are abundantly attested by the many fine 
collegiate structures faced with it. 


The generous use of limestone is far from being an extravagance. Architects 
and business men quite generally recognize Indiana Limestone as being in the 
long run an actual economy owing to its fine weathering qualities and low 
upkeep cost. 


But whether you use Indiana Limestone for facing the walls or simply for 
trim as shown in the lower illustration, you will be able to secure both service- 
ability and lasting beauty at low cost. 


Let us send you our illustrated booklet showing examples of school and 
collegiate buildings of the better type. Many trim as well as all-stone build- 
ings are shown on its pages. A reading of this booklet will 
give you a clearer picture of what is being done the country School, Aurora, Minn. 
over in providing more attractive as well as more durable Te z oo 
school buildings. For this booklet, address Dept. 780, A.C.Thomas- Guthrie 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. Co., Contractor. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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Cloister connecting Bond Chapel with School of Divinity, University of Chicayo, Chicugo, Ill. Coolidge & Hodgdon, Architects. 
Frank Stowell Co., General Contractors 


Make Your New Building One that the 
Community Will be Proud of 





Entrance detail, High 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Wynnewood Road School, Wynneuood, Pa 
Ralph E. White, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open, Airy Rooms On Sultry Days 


ON warm, sultry days as much air as possible 
is needed in a room full of drowsy young- 
sters. Williams Reversible Window Equipment 
permits windows to be tilted in a horizontal 
position so as to provide practically 100% 
ventilation. On cooler days, Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment allows any degree of 
draftless ventilation, merely by tilting the win- 
dows to any desired angle. 


Because Williams Reversible Window Equipment 


enables both sash to be completely reversed, the 
outside of the window can be cleaned from the 
inside of the room. This makes possible more 
frequent and more economical cleaning. 


Williams Reversible Equipment is installed on 
the job by our own trained mechanics. Installa- 
tions have been made in hundreds of the most 
up-to-date schools. 


May we give you a list of these and more detailed 
information? 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 


Cleveland, O. 


For twenty-five years manufacturers and installers of Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW 


(Continued from Page 78) 

According to Supt. Thomas R. Cole, the increase 
was divided as follows: 658 elementary schools, 
479 high schools, and 261 intermediate or junior 
high schools. All of the public schools showed a 
slight gain in attendance, while the Queen Anne 
High School registered a large increase. The en- 
rollment, which was the largest in the history of 
the school, taxed the building to its capacity, and 
the halls were crowded at all times. 

Garfield showed the greatest gain among the 
high schools, with an enrollment of 1,655, or an in- 
crease of 183 over the first day of school last 


, year. Bryant won the place of honor among the 


grade schools, with an enrollment of 731 students. 

—The schools at Augusta, Kans., have reported 
a large increase in enrollment. The high school, 
with an enrollment of 346 on the opening day, has 
exceeded the total enrollment of last year. The 
kindergarten enrollment has increased from 59 to 
90 pupils, which has made an additional room 
a necessity. An additional teacher has been em- 
ployed to take care of the overflow in the first 
and second grades. 

—The school year 1927-28 at El Paso, Tex., 
closed with an estimated enrollment of 19,067 
pupils, of whom 939 were enrolled in the kinder- 
garten, 674 completed the elementary-school course, 
and 225 were graduated from the high school. The 
average daily enrollment was 14,750, and the 
evening schools enrolled a total of 1,217 pupils. 

According to the data compiled, a total of 
$1,114,000 was expended for school purposes. The 
cost of education, per child, was $74.58. 

A total of 1,800 pupils of school age are not 
attending school because of a lack of suitable 
classrooms. The city has issued bonds for school 
purposes in the amount of $2,417,000, which is 
far below the bonded indebtedness of other cities 
of this size. 

—The elementary schools of East Chicago, Ind., 
opened with no increase in enrollment. The junior 
high schools reported a large increase in enroll- 
ment. It is estimated that the 1929 graduating 
class of the high school will have 240 members, 
as compared with the 1928 class which had 210 
students. 

—Detroit, Mich. The public schools which 
opened for the 87th year on September 4, reported 
an enrollment of 225,000 pupils, as against 1,158 
in that long-ago first year following the establish- 
ment of the free school system. The cost of educa- 
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Junior High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
ohn D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 





Lehman Junior High School, Canton, Ohio 
Thayer & Johnson, Architects 
New Castle, Pa. & Cleveland, Ohio 





High School, Sewickley, Pa. 
Press C. Dowler, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Firestone Park School, Akron, Ohio 
T. Ralph Ridley, Architect, Akron, Ohio 





tion during the school year 1928-29 will be 
$21,000,000, as against $2,718 during the first year 
of the free school system. 


—In protest to 25 colored students, the white 
students of the Fenger High School, Chicago, went 
out on a strike. After a conference with Principal 
Thomas Crawford Hill, the striking students ad- 
mitted their error and came back to school. 


—In a communication addressed to the princi- 
pals, directors, and supervisors of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., schools, Supt. Susan M. Dorsey, refers to 
the question of safety. She says: “Please take 
no chances when the physical or moral safety of 
any child is involved, but scrutinize and verify 
excuses, claims of illness or accident, and all other 


(Continued on Page 83) 





NOT MUCH LEFT OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
Foundation of a schoolhouse at Lamere, near Walthill, Neb., which was blown 200 feet and its 28 


occupants carried with it. The heroism of Miss 


Phyllis Stewart, teacher, who caused all the 


children to lie on the floor and then played the piano to prevent panic, prevented heavy loss of life. 
One child was crushed to death by the piano, which was found in an adjacent cornfield. Miss Stewart 


was injured, her chest being crushed. 


(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 


are preferred for school buildings, because the permanently enduring 
Roddis cross-unit construction successfully survives the unusually 
severe usage given doors in school buildings; and thoroughly meets a// 
the requirements for school building doors. Also, Roddis large volume 
production makes possible very appreciable price economy: combining 
greatest quality value with most favorable cost. Write now for 
“Roddis Flush Doors In School Buildings”. . . . . sent on request. 


RODDIS LUMBER &» VENEER CO. 
125 FOURTH STREET ‘ MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL AND CUSTOM BUILT DOORS 
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For every angle of 
inter-communication 


+ command, every instruction, every musical 
rendition, every lecture—every word or sound, in 
fact, that must go from one room to another in your 
school building can be speeded on its way over equip- 
ment from Graybar. 


Does your school need a Western Electric Public 
Address System to spread the commands of the gym 


_teacher, or the concert of the school band? An Inter- 


Phone System to cut down needless walking? A Fire 
Alarm System? A Signal Call System? An Annun- 
ciator System?’ Or any other inter-communicating 
system? 


More than a Convenience 
to the Buyer 


Graybar has assembled what is perhaps the only 
thoroughly complete group of inter-communicating sys- 
tems. Nevertheless Graybar’s service in this field is 
more than one of convenience to the buyer. 


It is an assurance of quality —an assurance that 
would be hard to duplicate. 


For Graybar has added the endorsement of its own 
59 years experience to the reputation of the maker. 
Doubly guaranteed! 


This applies as truly to any other of 60,000 items— 
to anything else electrical — distributed by Graybar. 


OFFICES IN 71 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, LEXINGTON AVE. AND 
43RD ST., NEW YORK. 


The Graybar Tag 
Symbol of Distribution 


rx 


SIGNAL CALL « 
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Class in Filing 


FOREST PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Complete 20 period equipment 


1 Indexing . 
filing caption—classifying 


2 Filing . 
ing to a predetermined plan 





(Continued from Page 80) 
representations that in any way affect the well- 
being of the children. 

The board of education of Los Angeles carries 
liability insurance in the state compensation in- 
surance fund to insure against accidents to em- 
ployees who may be injured in the course of their 
duties. , 

—The school board of Pottsville, Pa., and the 
parent-teacher association have joined in an in- 
vestigation into the conditions in the schools, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Mr. F. W. Moser, prin- 
cipal of the high school. The board has refused 
to accept Mr. Moser’s resignation. While he gave 
no reason for his resignation, he stated that he 
believed it to be for the good of the school and 
those concerned, 

—The school board of Jersey Shore, Pa., has 
authorized the raising of a private subscription 
fund in order to equip the local high-school band 
with instruments and uniforms. 

—The board of education of Campbell county, 
Va., employs a general utility man who visits regu- 
larly 99 schools of the county. Many old build- 
ings have been remodeled by the utility man since 
his employment in June, 1926, and sanitary con- 
ditions have been improved in a number of other 
schools. In addition, he has constructed two new 
school buildings. He paints roofs, repairs defective 
flues, sets up and rebuilds desks, and twice a year 
he oils the floors of the buildings which have no 
janitors. The school board has purchased a truck, 
and this enables the utility man to deliver school 
supplies, which are bought in quantities, resulting 
in a substantial saving. Coal for some of the smaller 
schools is delivered by him. He is paid 40 cents 
per hour and he has received an average of $82.50 
per month. Additional help required by him is 
paid for at the rate of 30 cents per hour. 

—The school board of Weseca, Minn., fixed the 
nonresident tuition fees in the grade school at $3 
per month. 

—The county court of Delaware county, Dela- 
ware, has rendered a decision removing six of the 
nine members of the Chester school board, because 
of irregularities in letting school contracts. In 
addition to dismissing the six directors of the 
school board, the court surcharged the entire nine 
Members with the sum of $64.454.34. 


—Kansas City, Mo. The school board has voted 
against allowing card parties in the schools, basing 








Determining the 


Arranging accord- 
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he fundamentals of this important subject are taught 
by the ‘“‘Y and E”’ plan in twenty 45 minute periods. 


Full 


information about the 
\, Practice Equipment sent on request. 


YAWMAN-A’DFRBE MFG.(@. 


‘“y and E”’ Individual 


J 


School and Library Equipment — Rochester, N. Y. 


its decision on the fact that difficulties might arise 
causing the disruption of the regular school activi- 
ties. The action of the board was generally ap- 
proved by the local parent-teacher council. 

—Somerville, Mass. Upon the recommendation 
of Miss Elizabeth J. Cairnes, the school board has 
adopted a resolution, requesting that Supt. E. W. 
Ireland warn teachers against conduct or speech 
during school hours which .aight be construed as 
indicating political preference during the presi- 
dential election. The action taken by the board 
was the result of complaints which had come from 
parents relative to statements made by teachers 
in the schools. 

—Revere, Mass. A charge that the salary item 
in the school budget has been “padded” by at least 
$20,000 has been made by the mayor. The state- 
ment was made following a request of the school 
board for an appropriation of $35,865 in the supple- 
mentary budget to take care of coal, repairs, light, 
and telephone costs. The mayor asked the city 
council why it should cost $35,865 more this year 
than last for the education of the same number 
of pupils. 

—Utiea, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken up the problem of a reserve insurance fund, 
under which it is proposed to pool funds now paid 
for insurance on school buildings, boilers, and 
other items. A total of $125,000 has been expended 
for insurance during the past six years, and the 
hoard members estimate that a substantial saving 
may be effected by the establishment of an insur- 
ance fund. The board members plan to give further 
study to the problem before deciding on a definite 
line of procedure. 

—tLyndhurst, N. J. The voters of the school dis- 
trict recently defeated a proposition for erecting 
additions to two school buildings. 

—Port Chester, N. Y. The voters recently de- 
feated a proposition to spend $280,000 for the re- 
modeling and enlargement of the Thomas Edison 
School near Brooksville. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The discovery of several 
pupils registered in the city schools whose parents 
reside outside the city limits has stimulated a cam- 
paign on the part of the school officials to make a 
close check on the enrollment to enforce the tuition 
laws. Mr. Albert F. Walsman, business director of 
the schools, has reported that several pupils are 
registered in the schools whose parents have moved 
beyond the city limits and who do not pay taxes. 





—Thomson, Ga. Under a rule of the school board, 
all children in the schools who have not been vaccin- 
ated for smallpox are required to be vaccinated by 
the county physician. Children who refuse to be 
vaccinated will be compelled to withdraw from 
school attendance. 

—Paducah, Ky. The school board has voted to 
increase the tuition of nonresident pupils of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades from $60 to $85, 
and that of students in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades from $45 to $62.50. The tuition for 
the first six grades remains the same. 

—Wichita, Kans. Supt. L. W. Mayberry has 
been asked to cooperate with the chief of police in 
working out a system of traffic supervision on con- 
gested streets near the school buildings. It has 
been suggested that older boys in the schools be or- 
ganized into cadet groups and given certain powers 
of traffic regulation during the hours children are 
coming and going in great numbers. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of education has 
rejected, for the time being, the safety patrol plan 
as proposed by the local motor club. The plan 
called for the dismissal of 500 older boys in the 
schools each day, to take care of the younger pupils 
while crossing the streets in front of the school 
buildings. 


—Des Moines, Iowa. The board of education re-, 
cently adopted the recommendations of its special 
committee appointed to determine the agencies and 
the amounts of school-building insurance to be 
allotted during the year. 


—Lockland, Ohio. The school board has rescinded 
action taken several months ago, fixing the age 
when children may enter school. As a result, a 
child who will be 5 years old on January 1 is 
permitted to enter the kindergarten, and a child 
who will be 6 years old on January 1 is per- 
mitted to enter the first grade beginning with the 
fall term. 


—Holland, Mich. The removal of a toboggan slide 
from the Froebel School playground has been order- 
ed by the board of education. The action followed 
the death of Arthur Vandewater, 11 years old, who 
was fatally hurt in a fall from the top of the slide. 


—Hutchinson, Kans. The board of education has 
been given permission to place portable signs to 
slow down traffic in the vicinity of the schools dur- 
ing school hours. The action has been taken to 
prevent injury to school children who are forced 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON" 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Megea. Co. 


to cross congested streets in going to and from 
school. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has indi- 
cated its intention to eliminate fraternities in high 
schools with the distribution of questionaries in- 
tended to reveal the activities of such organizations. 
Under a rule of the school board adopted in August, 
1928, no pupil in the schools may be a member of a 
fraternity nor solicit any other pupil to become a 
member. The penalty for violation of the rule is 
suspension or dismissal. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has been asked 
to approve a recommendation to place the transpor- 
tation facilities under one head. A previous mo- 
tion to this effect was tabled by the board in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. Complaint was made by members of 
the board that five- and seven-ton trucks had been 
used for the delivery of small packages. 

—yYoungstown, Ohio. The school board has in- 
creased the tuition rates for nonresident grade pu- 
pils from $38 to $70. The tuition rates for high- 
school students remain at $114. 

—Sandwich, Ill. The school board has adopted 
new rules to govern the entrance of pupils to the 
kindergarten. Under the rules, a child who will be 
5 years old before February 1 may enter school in 
September. Children who are slightly under age, 
but who will become 5 years old before the first of 
April, may be enrolled during the fall term. 

—The state board of education of Indiana has 
proposed action toward the vigorous enforcement 
of the rule prohibiting high-school athletic contests, 
except on Friday and Saturday nights. State Supt. 
Roy Wisehart is cooperating with the state high- 
school athletic association in enforcing the rule for 
one year. It has been found that the rule against 
high-school contests during the school-week has been 
violated widely over the state. 

—Lynn, Mass. The school board has fixed the 
tuition rate’ for senior-high-school students at 
$128.50; for junior-high-school students at $90; and 
for elementary pupils at $66. 

—Findlay, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a rule barring from the schools agents or solicitors 
of any kind. 

—Attorney General E. C. Turner of Ohio has 
recently ruled that a board of education is not 
liable for personal injury or property damage 
caused by the negligence of the driver of one of its 
school buses. Under the ruling, the liability falls 
upon the driver and his hondsmen. 


DOVER. OHIO, U.S. A. 


—The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., is seek- 
ing information on methods of operating school 
traffic patrols. A system of school traffic patrols 
will be installed under the direction of the Harris- 
burg motor club. 





DEDICATE MEMORIAL 

The school children of Martins Ferry, Ohio, re- 
cently dedicated a memorial to Elizabeth Zane, 
heroine of Fort Henry. The memorial is in the 
shape of a statue, the funds for which were gath- 
ered by the pupils of the schools. In connection 
with the dedication of the monument, a historical 
pageant was held representing the spirit of the 
wilderness, the spirit of patriotism which led on 
the early pioneers, and the spirit of America which 
is prevalent in the United States today. In the 
course of the pageant the heroic deed of Elizabeth 
Zane, who carried powder to the besieged Colonials 
in Fort Henry, was graphically represented. 





—Maywood, Ill. The school board of Proviso 
township has voted to employ a truant officer for a 
period of three months. If there is found a need 
for the officer’s services, he will be retained for the 
full school year. 

—Medford, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that a uniformed police officer must be present at 
all school rallies. The action was taken in antici- 
pation of requests for the use of school auditoriums 
for public meetings. 

—Benton Harbor, Mich. ‘The school board and 
the city authorities are engaged in a controversy as 
to whether the schools can be charged with tax 
assessments for public improvements. Attorneys 
for the school board contend that the schools have 
already paid in from $10,000 to $20,000 in taxes on 
special assessments which should be refunded to the 
schools. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has fixed the 
tuition rate for nonresident high-school students at 
$170 per year. The tuition for junior-high-school 
students has been reduced frem $125 to $100, while 
that for grade students remains at $80 per year. 

—The voters of the state of Texas. at the coming 
November election, will be asked to decide whether 
or not school-hoard members may be elected for @ 
term of six years, instead of two years as was 
formerly the case. 

The size of school boards in Texas has been found 
to range from three to fifteen members, the medium 
being seven, in cities having a population of 100,000 
or more. In cities having a population of 30,000 
to 100,000, the size of the school boards ranges from 
three to nineteen members, the medium being seven, 
as in the cities of 100,000 or more population. 

In cities between 5,000 and 30,000 population, 
the size of the boards of education is from three to 
eighteen members, the medium being six. In most 
of the cities, the boards had either five, seven, or 
nine members. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted new tuition rates to be effective in the 
junior and senior high schools during the school 
year 1928-29. Under the rules, the tuition for 
grades seven, eight, and nine in the junior and 
senior high schools will be $125 per year; the tul 
tion rate for pupils attending the senior high schools 
in the ninth grade will be $125 per year; and the 
rate for pupils in grades ten, eleven, and twelve 
will be $150 per year. 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


y 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshtield, Wis. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Knecland-Bigelow Company _ Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. _ Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, III. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 


Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems. . . Write us. 
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because the floor beneath 
thetr feet 1s warm, dry, resiltent, clean — 


Cold, damp, rigid floors—what a 
toll they take in youthful health 
and mental efficiency! For how can 
boys and girls be at their best if 
feet are chilled and muscles tired— 
if ‘colds’’ and sicknessare permitted 
to interrupt their regular routine? 


ing of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard 
Maple actually out-wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 


sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process— 
The Marietta-Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Floors 
may now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard 
finishes as follows: 


Eliminate such conditions! Floor 
with the one flooring material that 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 


ing wear which schooluse demands. 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tough- 
grained. It will not sliver orsplinter. 
Scuffing, youthful feet and the mov- 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 
SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors” 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, I/linois 





———— Guaranteed Floorings—— an 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
Gents — acd economically ane Se remarkable woods. 

is trade-mark is for your protection. Look for 
it on the flooring you use. M F Mi A 








Floor wifh Maple: 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Illustrated is No. 605, a handsome 
vitreous china wall type, with dis- 
tincitive Halsey Taylor sanitary 
features! Practical, safe, sightly! 


BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


DETERMINING THE SCHOOL-BUILDING 
NEEDS OF A COMMUNITY 


The state education department of Indiana, in 
its September bulletin, The Indiana News, has 
offered a brief outline of the common practices in- 
volved in the determination of the building needs 
of local school systems in the state. 


The department points out that five important 
factors must be taken into consideration by the 
superintendent and the board of schoo] trustees 
who are confronted with the need of developing a 
definite and scientific school-building program. 
These are as follows. (1)The population; (2) 
the existing school plant; (3) the ultimate school 
plant; (4) the money available for the proposed 
extensions; and (5) the selling of the project 
to the school patrons and the public. 

Taking up the problem in detail, the department 
lists a number of the essential factors which must 
be studied in connection with each of the five 
points named above. These are: 


1. The population served. 
a) City zoning. 
b) Map studies of population and growth. 
Dot and trend maps. 
ec) The mathematical formula method. 
d) Method used at Niles, Ohio. 
e) Summarization—a composite plan. 


2. The existing school plant. 


a) The problem of assimilating the present 
and existing school plant into the new 
plan. 

b) The problem of old buildings. 


3. The ultimate school plant. 


a) Plans for the ultimate school plant 
should be based upon the educational 
policy of the community to be served, 
the power of the new educational 
facilities to attract and to hold pupils, 
the retentive power of the curriculum, 
methods of instruction, and the plan 
of administration. 


Exclusive Features make 
them more sanitary! 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are 
made in a variety of designs, each the best 
for the purpose! But it isn’t design that 
makes them the popular specification for 
school use. It is their healthsafe construc- 
tion — patented features that promote a 
degree of sanitation not found in any 
other make or type! 


The most prominent architects and dis- 
criminating school officials make sure of 
school sanitation by specifying these mod- 
ern drinking devices! 


Write for special specification manual. 


Warren, O. 


4. The money available to pay for the proposed 
plan. 

a) A study of the ability of a community 
to pay for needed extensions, and a 
building program which involves the 
study of many factors affecting the 
finances of the community. 

b) Comparisons with other cities to de- 
termine whether the community is do- 
ing what it should for education. 

c) Determining school costs. 

How to best sell the program to the public. 

a) The essentials of the organization. 

b) The leadership and facts for distribu- 


tion. 
c) Publicity campaign. 
6. Curricular expansion, with its consequent de- 


mand for additional facilities and the diversi- 
fication of these facilities, has brought the 
present-day school building, although a highly 
specialized problem, into rank with the most 
important and interesting of architectural 
problems, 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS PROVIDE NEW 
SITTINGS 

—Mr. Walter C. Martin, superintendent of school 
buildings for New York City, in a recent report, 
shows that up to the first of September, there were 
a total of 35 new school buildings under construc- 
tion, with a total capacity of 57,058 sittings. On 
August 1 last, there were 33 buildings under con- 
struction, having a capacity of 53,010 sittings. 

This is conceded to be the largest number of new 
sittings under contract since September, 1925, when 
there were 65,484. The record number was 149,830 
on December 1, 1924. 

Mr. Martin reports that 33 additional new build- 
ings are being planned, to have a total capacity of 
53,300 sittings. Of these buildings, 25, with 34,680 
sittings, are for elementary schools, and seven, with 
18,620 sittings, are intended for high or special 
schools. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

—Toledo, Ohio. The school board has been asked 
to erect portable buildings to house the children of 
the Bancroft Hills, Evansdale, and Dorrland dis- 
tricts. 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board has called 
a school-bond election for November 6, to approve 
a bond issue of $1,100,000 for a high school. 





Automatic Stream Control 


The stream is never too high, never too 


low, in a Halsey Taylor fountain, d e to 
p j ‘he Halse W Q j ‘a lor Co automatic strerm control. Two-stream 
e @ projector provides idea} drinking mound, 


a further guard against contamination. 
Patented features make Halsey Taylor 
fountains really PRACTICAL! 





Bridgeton, N. J. The school board has a real 
problem before it since the board of school esti- 
mates has voted down a certification of $320,000 
for a new school. The question of a new school 
has been referred back to the board after an inter- 
val covering two years. 

—New Castle, Pa. The school board of Mahoning 
township has sold $109,000 in bonds to the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Co., at a premium of $175. 
The proceeds of the bonds will be used for the 
erection of a consolidated school in Mahoning town- 
ship. 

—The voters of Warren, Ohio, will be asked to 
approve a school-bond issue of $200,000 for school- 
building purposes. The new buildings are necessary 
to meet a 10 per cent increase in enrollment. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has com- 
pleted the larger part of the school-building pro- 
gram involving a total expenditure of $380,000. 
The completion of the John S: Irwin School, at a 
cost of $132,000, marked the completion of the 
major portion of the program. Additions to the 
McCullough and Forest Park schools are in course 
of erection at the present time. 

Mingo, Ohio. The school board has issued a 
call for a school-bond election, to be held in Novem- 
ber. At that time, the voters will be asked to 
approve a bond issue of $200,000 for new schools. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The school board has announced 
that a new school will be erected to replace the Old 
Orchard, provided a bond issue of $5,000,000 is 
approved by the voters. 

—Euclid Village, Ohio. A million-dollar build- 
ing program has been planned for the near future. 
Two projects involved in the program are athletic 
fields at Euclid Central School and Euclid Shore 
School. 

—Fremont, Ohio. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a_ school-bond issue of 
$594,000 at the November election. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used to carry out the 
extension program of the school board. 


—Storm Lake, Iowa. A new senior high school, 
to cost $165,000 is in course of construction at the 
present time. In addition to classrooms, the build- 
ing will have a gymnasium, and an auditorium 
with a capacity of one thousand persons. The 
construction, heating, and electrical contracts were 
all given to local firms, and practically all the 
workmen employed on the building are local men. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Natural Daylight Illumination 


North Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Schools everywhere now deficient in nat- 
ural daylight may be perfectly lighted by 
the use of Pressed Lens glass in the ex- 
terior upper sash in about two-fifths the 
glass area. The North Division High 
School showed 80 foot candles on row of 
desks farthest from wall at time photo 
was made. 


U. S. Department of Health, Washington, 
Bulletin No. 159, reported on test of typi- 
cal school study room ‘From the desks 
in the row farthest from the windows the 
illumination was below the accepted stand- 
ard of 5-foot candles much too frequently 
to be ignored.” 


We can guarantee the use of Pressed Lens 
glass in the exterior upper sash to increase 
the illumination at the desk height and 
above in the fourth row and beyond 100 
per cent, probably more. 











School 
Buildings 
particularly 
need 
PRESSED 
LENS 
GLASS 


LEAT CT HD 
* ae 


Go. E. Wiley, Archite Cs, Milwaukee School Board. 


Perfect Light 


Distribution 


This remarkable distribution of light in the North 
Division High School from the use of Pressed 
Lens glass in the upper row of windows, typifies 
the use of this glass and its approval by school 
boards and architects throughout the country. 


Correct illumination is now recognized as so im- 
portant to the child’s welfare, both mental and 
physical, that it is receiving the foremost consid- 
eration of school boards, architects, national and 
state authorities. 


Vertical light enters through Pressed Lens glass 
at any angle and is redirected or diffused in all 
directions. By this process of redirection, day- 
light illumination is increased from 10 to 100 per 
cent as measured in foot candles by a foot candle 
meter. 


SPECIFICATION: Sheet Pressed Lens Glass VY inch thickness as manufactured by the MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS COMPANY, 1702 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, to be glazed in the 
upper exterior sash on the east, south, and west elevations, ceiling sash under skylights, toilet room doors 
and windows, classroom roors, all transom sash over interior and exterior doors, skylights, partition openings, 
and other openings as shown by plans and specifications, rabbets to be same as for plate glass. 
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Divide the Room 


As Occasion Demands 


A QUICK, effective division of space is 
accomplished by Wilson Rolling Par- 
titions. When the Partitions are lowered, 
each room is completely separated from the 
others; and when necessary, all may be com- 
bined into one. 


They roll overhead or sideways. They 
take up practically no space and are substan- 
tial and attractive in appearance. A portion 
of one side of the horizontal partition can be 
finished with black silicate, providing addi- 
tional blackboard surface. 


They are installed in many hundreds of 
schools and other institutions and are recog- 
nized as standard by Architects and School 
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St. Patrick's School, Jersey City, N. J. 


The — (horizontal type) may be 
up out of the way, and posts re- 
moved, leaving the entire opening clear. 


rolle 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 86) 

—Morganfield, Ky. During the past school year 
the board of education completed a $40,000 addi- 
tion for the high school. This building provides 
space for a gymnasium with a capacity of 90 per- 
sons, an auditorium with a capacity of 1,200 per- 
sons, and six additional classrooms. 

—Waukesha, Wis. The school board is facing 
the problem of additional high-school facilities dur- 
ing the next year. According to Supt. G. O. Bant- 
ing, the high school has reached an enrollment of 
900 students, with accommodations for 850. The 
junior high school, erected a few years ago, is now 
filled to capacity. 

—Port Arthur, Tex. The school board has 
awarded the contract for the construction of the 
new junior high school, which is to be erected at 
a cost of $530,000. The building, which will have 
a capacity of 1,200 students, will be ready for use 
in September, 1929. Mr. Mark Lemmon, of Dallas, 
Tex., is the architect of the building. 

—Port Arthur, Tex. The board of education is 
expending a total of $1,500,000 on schoolhouse con- 
struction. It is expected that the new Lee and 
the addition to the Tyrrell building will be ready 
for occupancy by October 1. The contract for the 
junior-high-school building has been let and the 
building will be occupied in September, 1929. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
appropriated nearly $3,000,000 for the purchase of 
sites, construction of new schools, and repairs to 
old buildings. 

Of this amount, $2,229,140 has been appropriated 
for contracts to erect three elementary schools, one 
in the Bronx, and two in Brooklyn. The acquisition 
of three school sites required an expenditure of 
$467,523, and the remaining $250,000 was assigned 
for repairs to old schools. 

The board has approved plans and specifications 
for the construction of the John Adams High School 
in Woodhaven, L. I., which is to cost $1,750,000. 
Contracts have been let for the erection of Public 
School 93, the Bronx, to cost $538,000; Public 
School 200, Brooklyn, to cost $518,000; Public 
School 227, Brooklyn, to cost $794,781. 

—Shorewood, Wis. Construction work has been 
started on a science building, to cost $220,000, and 
on a central heating plant, to cost $45,000. The 
science building will form a part of the central high- 
school campus, which includes a group of buildings. 
To date, an administration building has been com- 


John T. Rowland, Architect | Authorities the country over. 


Write for 40-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


Also manufacturers of sectionfold 


partitions and school wardrobes 


pleted, and work on the gymnasium and manual- 
arts building is more than half completed. The 
final buildings will include an auditorium. 


-—Laramie, Wyo. A bond issue of $250,000 was 
recently voted for the erection of an addition to 
the present junior high school. The new school 
plant will include an auditorium and a gymnasium, 
each having a seating capacity of 1,000. Construc- 
tion work on the building will begin immediately. 

—KEast Chicago, Ind. Construction work has been 
started on the Benjamin Franklin School, an ele- 
mentary school having a capacity of 800 students. 
The building will be erected at a cost of $200,000 
and will be ready in February, 1929. 

—Tulsa, Okla. On September 18, the voters of 
the city approved a bond issue of $1,750,000 for 
school-building purposes. The vote was two to one 
in favor the bonds. 








—Dayton, Ohio. The voters of the city at the 
November election will be asked to approve two 
separate school-tax levies of four-tenths of a mill 
each. The school board recently adopted resolu- 
tions setting forth the need for additional funds 
for current expenses, and the necessity for funds 
with which to acquire new sites and improve the 
school plant. 


—Baltimore, Md. Appropriations totaling $9,- 
722,385 have been requested by the school board in 
its budget for 1928-29. The increase over the al- 
lowances for the schools this year is $713,578, 
which is equivalent to seven cents in the tax rate. 
The budget provides for an increase of one step in 
the salary schedule for teachers and_ principals, 
amounting to a total of $292,612. 

—Hornersville, Mo. The voters recently defeated 


(Continued on Page 91) 





BELLE SHANNON SCHOOL, ITHACA, N. Y. 
H. Calder Thorne, Architect, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Duplez-a-liled room in y ; ig ool, Hershey, 
Milldale School, Milldale, Conn. Pd Pa. C. Emlen Urban, 


More Schools 100 Per Cent 
North-Lighted 


VERY room in these schools, on every floor and on every side, is North- 
lighted. Because every room is Duplex-a-lited. Duplex-a-lite is a bal- 
| anced blend of direct and indirect illumination. It closely approximates, 
| in its clear and restful quality, the light from Northern windows. 
) Surely children’s eyes deserve this better light. In youth, eyes are saved or 
spoiled for a lifetime. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE Saves Their Eyes for Life 


Not all children have equally good eyes. Therefore average lighting is not 
enough. Be fair to the most unfortunate—insure all an equal chance for an 
education. Give school children the best possible light and plenty of it. The 
cost is less than the actual expense of student retardation due to poor light. 

With Duplex-a-lite there are no sharp shadows—no harshness, no glare. 
80 per cent of their light is softly diffused from the ceiling. 20 per cent remains 
for direct illumination. Only these proportions satisfy all visual requirements. 

Therefore children study better under Duplex-a-lite, tire less, because there 
is no eye strain. 

Duplex-a-lites are attractive fixtures. They are easy to keep clean and cost 
less to maintain, as there is a minimum of breakable parts. The use of Duplex- 
a-lite will save you money. 

Before lighting new schools send for full information about Duplex-a-lite. 
Ask for a free trial installation in one or more rooms of your present schools— 
without obligation. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION 


OF THE MILLER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


‘*Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 
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SOME DUPLEX-A-LITED SCHOOLS pacer nena nee enn n nee nneneee- . . 

| DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION ' 
(Glendale High School, Glendale, Calif. La Salle Extension University, Chicago | of The Miller Company ‘ 1 
Columbia University, New York West Hartford Schools, West Hartford, Conn. \ 97 Center St., Meriden, Conn. \ 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. New York University, New York City \ Send me your School Lighting Booklet. 1 ‘ 

Edison High School, Harrisburg, Pa. Southington Schools, Southington, Conn. We are interested in your free trial installation offer. © 

Babson Statistical Laboratory, Wellesley, Mass. Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Calif. | NAME | 
Newton Vocational School, Newton, N. J. Santa Maria High School, Santa Maria, Calif. | . . Senet eee ewer ene eeeeees 1 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Selma High School, Selma, Calif. | ADDRESS ; gr Sanak Westie dle Wear a ere ale Sra ano lord eee ' 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Reedley High School, Reedley, Calif. | CITY STATE I 
Hershey High School, Hershey, Pa. Santa Ana High Schools, Santa Ana, Calif 1 ae dy, ? Prt ' 
Pace & Pace Accounting School, Botany Bldg., Wellesley College, !' SCHOOL 1 
New York City Wellesley, Mass. . ee ee eee J 
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Amazing Health Test 
in English School! 


Room in the Smethwick 
School in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, cehere the remarkable 
health value in Vita Glass 
ceas so clearly proven. 


How Vita’*Glass increased weight 
...added to height. . . decreased 
illness and absence of English 








pupils... Read about it... 
H*™ is a school in Smethwick pounds each —in the other, 2.83 


. in the heart of England’s pounds. The gain in height was 1.86 
smokey Midland . . . where factory inches, as against 1.52. And absence 
chimneys fill the air with murk... due to illness was decreased more 
where the sun’s rays that reach the than 40 per cent. 
ground are not too plentiful. ; 

What Vita Glass Is 


Vita Glass looks like ordinary glass— 


Yet in this unfavorable atmosphere 
an astonishing test of the efficiency of 
Vita Glass — the window glass that 
permits the passage indoors of the 
healthful rays of sunlight — was re- 
cently performed ... 





installed the same way—but it ad- 
mits, in volume, the vital ultra-violet 
rays shut out by ordinary glass. These 
are the rays that tan the skin—the 
rays doctors consider so essential to 
sturdy health and growth. 


Two schoolrooms were used. Each 
filled with boys between nine and 
cleven years old. Each with boys of 
the same mental and physical charac- Many schools, hospitals, and offices 
ter. Conditions identical as far as in this country have installed this in- 
possible. But one raom had windows _ vigorating tonic of out-door sunlight 
of Vita Glass —the other, ordinary brought indoors—every day, summer 
window glass. and winter. Let us send vou full in- 

The weights and heights of the formation about the cost, installation, 
boys in both rooms were taken. Ten and advantages of Vita Glass. It will 
months later they were taken again. enable you to judge and evaluate this 
Here are the figures! new health factor. Address Vitaglass 

In the room fitted with Vita Glass, Corporation, 50 East 42nd St., New 
pupils made an average gain of 6.11 York City. 


Vitra* GLASS 


*Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of and 
indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and 
sold by Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 





VITAGLASS CORPORATION, ASBJ 11 

50 East 42nd Street, aon 
New York City. 

Please send me more complete data on Vita Glass in 

actual use, with special reference to its benefits in schools. 

Name 

Address i ‘ 
City State 








These washable shades 
last season after season 


KEEP THEIR BEAUTY 





Nt. Jase ph’s Heights Seheol, Nisters of Notre Dame, 
Covington, Ky. — Tontine-cquipped 


HE more long-lived articles you can put in your 
school building, the less replacement costs will de- 
crease your operating budget. 


Tontine window shades offer you a way to cut down 
expenses. For they last twice as long as ordinary shades, 
yet are thoroughly washable, so that you can keep them 
good-looking season after season. 


A unique process renders Tontine shades impervious to 
ordinary wear. They are impregnated with pyroxylin, the 
same basic material that makes du Pont Duco so wonder- 
fully durable. The pyroxylin impregnation makes them 
resistant to rain, sunlight, and rough handling. 

Tontine has no “filler” to fall out, check or crack. And when soiled, a 
scrubbing with soap and water restores these shades to their original 
beauty. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade service and satisfaction, ask your 
dealer to mount your du Pont TONTINE SHADES on the companion 
productt—TONTINE ROLLERS. 


Write us for full details 





how Tontine cuts replacement costs. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





‘TONTINE 


REG. VU. S PAT. OFF, 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-24, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 


Name. 


Address . . 
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Detroit Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE FOLLOWING VITAL POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


Lowest Average Yearly Cost—No Upkeep 
STRONG-SAFE-GOOD LOOKING 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


a 





(Continued from Page 88) 
a bond issue of $5,000 for school-building purposes. 
This is the second defeat of, the same proposal. 

—San Antonio, Tex. The school board has pro- 
posed the calling of an election to vote $2,000,000 
in bonds for school-building purposes. The action 
follows a study of school-building needs, conducted 
by Dr. J. O. Marberry and his assistants. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The city plan commission has 
been asked to approve the architect’s plans for the 
new school administration building to be erected 
shortly on the Mall. Revised plans have been pre- 
pared for a U-shaped building, to be ereeted in such 
& manner that it may be joined to another strue- 
ture. The new plans provide for landscape develop- 
ment and for a building harmonizing with the publie 
library and the public hall in design and height. 

~—Topeka, Kans. The school board has effected 
a considerable saving in insurance through a re- 
duction of $600,000 in the school property valua- 
tion and reduction of 19 mills per hundred in the 
yearly insurance rate. The reduction in the valua- 
tion alone has effected a saving of $1,400, while the 
new rate has produced a saving of $260. 

Under the new insurance plan, all policies for 
schools are written on one general form, covering 
all school-board insurance approved by the state 
inspection bureau. One fifth of the total insurance 
will expire each year, so that the expense is divided 
over a 5-year period, The total valuation on which 
the insurance is based is $1,767,302, as against the 
old valuation of $2,367,000. 

The new yearly rate, obtained because of fire- 
proof buildings and close adherence to the state 
fire marshal’s suggestions, is 29.2 cents a hundred, 
as against the former rate of 31.1 cents. The new 
rate is $1.168 a hundred, on a 5-year basis. 

New Bremen, Ohio. The voters will be asked 
to approve a school-bond issue of $80,000 for a 
high school at the November election. 

Six bond issues will be voted upon by the voters 
in Columbiana county, Ohio, at the November elec- 
tion. The village of Rogers will vote upon a bond 
issue of $8,500; Franklin township will vote on a 
hond issue of $9,000; Knox township will vote on 
a bond issue of $100,000; and New Waterford will 
vote a $65,000 bond issue for new school buildings. 

The new Woodward High School at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been completed with the opening of the 
fall term of school. The building was erected by 
the H. J. Spieker Construction Company, at a cost 


Level Seat 
Boards 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 


MALLEABLE SEAT AND FOOT BOARD IRONS 


No Overlapping 


STRADDLE STRINGER AND BOLT THROUGH. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and 
quote us on: 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 


H. C. MOWER CO. 


210 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











of $1,250,000. The cost of the equipment for the 
building was $250,000. The structure is twenty 
per cent larger than either the Scott or Waite High 
Schools, and four per cent larger than the Libbey 
High School, yet it cost slightly less than the 
Libbey. 

—Donna, Tex. The voters of the school district 
have approved a school-bond issue of $300,000 for 
rebuilding the Donna school plant, and for making 
additions and repairs to existing buildings. In- 
cluded in the building program are a high school, 
to cost $180,000, and an elementary school, to cost 
$100,000. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has called a 
school-bond election to vote bonds in the amount 
of $2,180,000 for school-building purposes. 

—The Webb School, an eleven-room elementary 
building was recently occupied at Mayfield, Ky. 
The ‘building was named for the president of the 
board and is the most recent of the new school 


ane 


buildings. The building was erected with the pro- 
ceeds from a $40,000 bond issue. 

—The consolidated cities of Albany and Decatur, 
Ga., now known as Decatur, have a school popula- 
tion of more than 4,000 pupils. The new school 
system is under the direction of Mr. W. W. Benson, 
superintendent of schools. During the past school 
year, the consolidated district completed the erec- 
tion of two schools for colored pupils, and one 
for white elementary pupils. The latter is known 
as the Joe Wheeler School, in honor of the famous 
southern general. 

—Chicago, Ill. Supt. William .J. Bogan has 
recommended that an appropriation be made for 
the continuance of the bureau of building survey 
as part of the educational department. It has 
been recommended that Mr. Don C, Rogers be 
elected as director of the building survey, at an 
annual salary of $6,000. It has been further 
recommended that the position of assistant in the 





THE MAYO CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD. 
The Mayo School is one of nine schools in Anne Arundel county which have been consolidated. The rooms are 
lighted from one side only. Heating is provided by a Waterbury heating system, and uniform temperature is 
maintained in each classroom. The school contains three rooms and was remodeled at a cost of $4,000. 
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FLOORS THAT 
ARE EASILY 
MAINTAINED 


Floors treat- 
ed with this 
method can be 
kept bright and 
clean with about 
50% the labor 
and expense 
that is necessa- 
ry with other 
methods. The 
floor will be 
lighter in color 
and the sys- 
tem’s adoption 
means freedom 
from black, 
gummy floors 
which make fire 
hazards inmany 
schools. 


FRONT 
POSITION 
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FLOORS THAT 
YOU WILL 
BE PROUD OF 


Enjoy the 
pride of having 
clean, bright 
floors. Prove 
your compe- 
tence in giving 
the children of 
your schools 
healthful class- 
rooms. Germ- 
laden dust 
brought in on 
the floor is ab- 
sorbed and 
picked up by 
ihe Automatic 
Dustless Floor 
Brush instead 
of being brushed 
into the air for 
children and 
teachers to 
breathe. 


AUTOMATIC DUSTLESS FLOOR BRUSH | SIDE 
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bureau of building survey be created, at a salary 
of $4,200 per year. 

—Supt. E. J. Hummel of Beverly Hills, Calif., 
has announced that an appropriation of $375,000 
has been made for additional sites and buildings. 
The school enrollment has grown rapidly from 700 
children in 1925,-to 1166 at present. 

—The school board of Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
held a school-bond election on October 23, to vote 
bonds in the amount of $200,000 for a new high 
school. The building will be located on a four 
and one-half acre site now owned by the district. 
It will be erected from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Owen, Sayler, and Pyson, architects, of Kansas 
City. 

—Atlanta, Ga. With the purpose of speeding up 
work on the new school-building program under 
the bond issue, the board of education has taken 
steps to eliminate a portion of the red tape which 
has interfered with the awarding of contract. The 
hoard has approved the organization of a joint 
contract committee, composed or representatives 
of the board, the bond commission, and the city 
council. The committee, which will consist of 
thirteen members, will open all bids for school 
projects, will make tentative awards of contracts, 
and present recommendations to the three bodies 
for approval of contracts. 

It is believed that the approval of contracts by 
a joint contract committee will eliminate several 
steps in the present method of awarding contracts. 
It will eliminate the delay in the acceptance of bids 
so that contractors will be encouraged to bid on 
school-building work. 

—wWilliamsport, Pa. The school board has named 
a new school the Charles Lose School, in honor 
of a former superintendent of schools. 

—Springfield, Mass. The city planning board 
and the school-building committee have taken up 
the matter of additional school facilities for sub- 
urban school districts. The planning board has 
prepared a zone map showing the location of the 
schools and the area from which they will draw 
pupils. 

—Madison, Wis. Dr. H. P. Greeley, represent- 
ing the Dane County Medical Society, has submitted 
a report on a survey of thirteen school buildings 
relative to sanitary defects. Dr. Greeley reported 
that his committee found a number of overheated 
schoolrooms. While 68 degrees is the standard 
for comfortable classrooms, the committee found 


PAT. NO. 1648809 


This brush, patented and manufactured by Hill- 
yards, not only saves labor and materials but in- 
sures a uniform sweeping of floors, absorbing dust 
and leaving a clean, lustrous service. The Auto- 
matic is a part of the Hillyard service given free 
of charge to users of this system. 
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eight rooms at the maximum, and two at the 
minimum, of the standard temperature. In some 
cases, it was found that teachers had closed the 
thermostats in order that the temperature might 
not be recorded. 

The committee recommended the installation of 

window cloth-gravity ventilation in new schools to 
be erected. It was also recommended that janitors 
and firemen be called together once a year, and 
that talks on firing and other janitorial subjects 
le given from time to time. 
Monroe, Mich. ‘The school board has adopted 
a schedule of charges for the use of the high- 
school auditorium and other facilities of the 
schools. The rules are as follows: 

For public recreation, the use of the physical- 
education department, including the swimming pool 
and gymnasium (but not the lockers) will be 
extended. Classes for both men and women will 
he encouraged, and the time allotment for all 
groups will depend on their size. The larger 
groups will have more time than the smaller. No 
charge will be made for these things. 

When no admission charge is made, no fee will 
he levied for use of the Boyd School auditorium. 
There will be a minimum charge of $50 in the 
new high-school auditorium, and there will be a 
fee at both, plus a percentage sharing of the gross 
receipts, when organizations use them and charge 
admission, 

—Quincy, Mass. Supt. James N. Muir has pre- 
sented a report to the school board calling attention 
to the need of additional school facilities. Unless 
the existing conditions are remedied, it will be- 
come necessary to conduct all the classes on part- 
time schedules. 

—The Virginia State Board of Education has 
authorized a loan of $100.000. to be distributed 
within its discretion, to school boards in counties 
and cities of the state for the construction of 
new schools. 

—Virginia. Minn. With the removal of a long 
deadlock on the school-building program, the board 
has called for bids for the construction of the new 
junior high school, to be erected at an approximate 
cost of $750,000. The building will be erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. FE. H. Berg, architect, 
of Eveleth, Minn. 

—Hamilton, Ohio. 





The school board has sold 


$500,000 worth of school-improvement bonds to the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company, Detroit, and 


POSITION 





the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, 
at their bid of 415 per cent interest and a premium 
of $4,651. There were 15 bidders in competition 
for the bonds. All but one of the bidders offered 4% 
per cent interest. 

—Covington, Ky. The school board has appointed 
& committee of three members to inaugurate a 
campaign for the election at which $250,000 in 
school bonds are to be voted. The proceeds of the 
hond issue will be used for the erection of a new 
school. 

—Willoughby, Ohio. The village school board has 
called for a bond issue of $14,000 for additional 
land for a playground and school purposes. Mentor 
has asked the voters to approve a bond issue of 
$100,000 for enlarging the present school, while 
Wickliffe has asked for the approval of a $40,000 
bond issue for a new site and furniture for a school. 

—Highland Park, Ill. Last June, the voters of 
Dist. No. 108 voted $180,000 in bonds for a new 
school:on the Clavey Road, and for an addition 
to the Lincoln School. An addition to the Ravinia 
School was completed last year, at a cost of $75,000. 
The building has a number of special features, 
among which is a large assembly room which can 
be used for community purposes, and for the regu- 
lar activities of the school. The patrons of Ravinia 
subscribed $35,000 toward the building, which repre- 
sents the only public meeting place for the citizens. 

—Lindsey, Ohio. At the regular November elec- 
tion, the voters were asked to approve a school-bond 
issue of $68,000 for a grade school, to cost $65,000. 
The building will have a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium and will have a capacity of 500 students. 
Messrs. 8S. H. Shively & Sons, Fremont, are the 
architects. 

Carey, Ohio. On November 6, the voters were 
asked to approve a bond issue of $120,000 for a 
grade school and the enlargement of the high school. 

—At the November election, the towns of Tiffin, 
Green Springs, and Bettsville, Ohio, voted on bond 
issues for new schools. The Green Springs voters 
were asked to approve a bond issue of $96,000 for 
new buildings. 


—The board of education at Augusta, Kans., has 
erected a central heating plant to take care of the 
junior high-school building and the Garfield 
Primary School. The change from individual heat- 
ing systems to a central plant was made on the 
basis of economy. 
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Natatorium, Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. Acousti-Celotex, applied to the ceiling, 
provides QUIET by absorbing disturbing noises. 
George P. Little Company, Acousti-Celotex Contractor. 





Protect your students 
from disturbing noises 


They concentrate with greater ease 
and do better work when rooms are 


guieted with Accousti-Celotex. 


OISE does more than mere- 

ly disturb students. It uses 

up valuable energy . . . induces 

early fatigue. Noise lowers the 

quality of school-work students 

are able to do, as well as the 
quantity. 


And annoying reverberations 
in school auditoriums greatly de- 
crease the worth and enjoyment 
of programs, making them in- 
distinct and hard .to understand. 


School authorities everywhere 
are improving these conditions 


with Acousti-Cel- 
otex. This mate- 
rial has remarka- 
ble sound-absorb- 
ing qualities. It 
creates quiet and 
provides good acoustics by the 
simple process of swallowing up 
distracting noises and echoes. 
And since it comes from the fac- 
tory in finished, complete units, 
its application is simple. 


You can paint Acousti-Celotex 
without destroying its sound- 
quieting efficiency. This is be- 
cause the sound-absorbing quali- 
ties of Acousti-Celotex are built- 
in. And it is easily installed in 
any building—new or old. No 
finishing processes are necessary. 


Acousti-Celotex now is being 
used in school auditoriums, nata- 
toriums, classrooms, shops, cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, chapels, ca- 
feterias, band and chorus rooms. 
Besides quieting noise, Acousti- 
Celotex lends itself to attractive 
decorative schemes. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, Tlinois 


Tre CEeLotex Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 


(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE--BETTER HEARING 
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IODINE IN THE DIET 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
that 47 per cent had a greater or less enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid. 


In Akron, Ohio, some four years ago, an ex- 
amination showed that 52 per cent of the girls 
had thyroid enlargement. They were all given 
two doses of sodium iodide and reexamined 
after six months, at which time it was found 
that only one per cent showed thyroid enlarge- 
ment. 


The main supply of iodine is found in the 
water of the sea. All sea foods are rich in it. 
Consequently, people living along the seacoast 
and eating oysters and ocean fish, seldom, if 
ever, have goiter. Nearly all sea weeds also, 
are extremely rich in this element. When dried 
and pulverized they may be used as seasoning 
in foods. They furnish the richest supply of 
iodine available. 


Several different methods of furnishing the 
needed iodine to school children are being used. 
In Rochester and Syracuse, New York, for some 
years, the health authorities have been putting 
a small amount of it into the drinking water 
of the city twice a year. In Cleveland, the 
school hygiene department has been giving the 
high-school girls chocolate tablets containing a 
small amount of this drug. But the easiest 
method of administering iodine is through 
iodized salt. In the states of Ohio and Michi- 
gan all table salt is required to contain two 
per cent of iodine. This iodized salt is to be 
had at any grocery store and should be used 
in every family where there are growing chil- 
dren. 

Girls are much more subject to goiter than 
boys. The most dangerous period is between 
the years of eleven and sixteen. At this time, 
parents should see that their children get a small 
amount of iodine in their food. 


In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 


ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


eames”, ~ Program Clock Systems 





Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. —WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


A COMPOSITE TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 
H. R. Peterson, Superintendent of Schools, 
International Falls, Minn. 

Teachers are generally required to keep a 
book of daily lesson plans, a class record book, 
besides bulletins, notices and forms sent to them 
from the office. These are generally different 
in form and size; each is much larger than the 
average teacher uses, and there is a consequent 
waste of material. 

In an effort to reduce the number of books 
and forms used by the various teachers and to 
eliminate waste, a loose-leaf teacher’s notebook 
has been developed which has proved to be effi- 
cient and practical. The notebook is in reality 
a teacher’s workbook and contains all the book- 
keeping material and forms for the teacher’s 
use. 

The book is a three-ring, loose-leaf holder for 
holding a standard 81% by 11 in. sheet. It has 
the usual guide sheets, breaking the book into 
sections for filing material. 


DAILY PLANS 


simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
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The notebook takes the place of all miscel- 
laneous class-record books, plan books, etc., and 
concentrates them into one usable and useful 
workbook. 

The book contains the following material: 

1. <A copy of the printed annual bulletin of 
the board of education. 


2. The mimeographed sheets containing the 
rules and regulations of the school, and sug- 
gestions to teachers. 


3. The class-record sheets. (Form 1.) This 
is a loose-leaf record with space for 45 names 
and grades for a six-week’s period and the sum- 
maries. The sheet is perforated so that the 
sheets may have the name spaces torn off, thus 
allowing the second, third, ete., six-week’s 
period marks to be continued on the succeeding 
sheets without the rewriting of the class roll. 

4. The Daily Lesson Plans. (Form 2.) Each 
sheet contains a day-by-day outline of the work 

(Concluded on Page 97) 























FIG. 1. DAILY PLANS 











FIG. 2. WEEKLY SUMMARY FIG. 3. MONTHLY WORK 
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You Need Not Gamble 
With Your Fence Dollars 


USINESS executives, engineers, and ar- 
B chitects often find a confusing similar- 
ity of details in proposals for chain link 

fence materials and erection. They can discov- 
er no assurance in specifications or samples 
that posts will stand rigidly erect, gates swing 
true without sagging, top rails run straight 


from corner to corner—after years of service. 


How can anyone but a fence specialist sift 
out the vital factors that determine the life of 
fencing? Even with these factors at his fin- 
gertips, how can the buyer detect the hidden 


weaknesses of materials and erection which 


appear only after the price has been paid? 












There is a way to be sure of full weight, high- 
grade materials and first-class erection: Call 
a Cyclone Fence Specialist and let him assist 
you in planning your fence. He represents a 
company which maintains unvarying stand- 
ards of quality, carried through to the last 
detail of erection by its own employees under 
the direct control of the factory where your 
fence is built. This company dodges no’ re- 
sponsibility. It assumes complete charge of 
the job from start to finish and stands respon- 
sible for the completed installation. Investi- 
gate this unified service before you let a con- 


tract. Write, phone, or wire nearest offices. 


yclone Fence 


®€e.V &. PAT. OFF. 


© C. F. Co. 1928 





Fencing for residences, estates, playgrounds, I iy schools, factories, property of all kinds. 


(oats 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 





Main Offices: Waukegan, Iil. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, III. Gorcasiens, Ind., Cleveland Ohio, om, N. J., Fort Worth, 
Texas, T Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, 








Minneapolis, Mount ‘Vernon, N. 







Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo yy ante Des Moines, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, jomcen le, Fla., K 

Philadelphia, baa. 

aS Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif., f/ 

Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington. 






Milwaukee, Mineola,” N. Y., 
Leat, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 
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Health Comes First 


EALTH, the prime consideration where American 

childhood is concerned! Toilet and shower com- 
partments must be kept clean and sanitary. Reason 
enough for the ever-growing popularity of staunch, 
practically indestructible, sanitary Sanymetal Toilet 
and Shower Partitions in schools, institutions, and 
homes. 


Besides the fact that Sanymetal Partitions are a 
material aid and safeguard to health, their neat ap- 
pearance and economy will appeal to you as well. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 
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CRYSTALS 
BLOCKETTES 


PuRIFY the air—actually correct air conditions. 
Zef-ir Blocs are indispensible adjuncts to the ventila- 
ting and sanitary systems in any building. 


CLEAN to handle and clean to use, because mold- 
ed cold under pressure. Evaporation is uniform and 
there is no residue or exuding oil. Neat wall cases are 
furnished in a variety of finishes to harmonize with 
any color scheme. Both Zef-ir Blocs and Zef-ir Crys- 
tals are made in several fragrant pleasing odors. 


GUARANTEED to last. Zef-ir Blocs are put up in 
neat, compact outfits containing one wall case and six 
Blocs guaranteed to last a full year. 97% of the ma- 
terial in Zef-ir is volatile. 


BLOCKETTES: Urinal cakes which are indespen- 
sible for keeping toilets sanitary and free from offen- 
sive odors. Packed in neat attractive 
lithographed tins, each containing 
nine cakes. 








CRYSTALS: Zef-ir Crystals are put up in 
handy shaker-top cans. The Crystals 
may be sprinkled around in in- 
accessible corners, under seats, 
ete. The most useful and han- 
dy air purifier and sweetener 
made. 


Ask for more information 





HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


——f | LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON ~INDIANA. 


All Zef-ir products are sub- 
jected to strict tests in our 
laboratories and are fully 
guaranteed for uniformity 
and lasting qualities. 
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Manufactured only by 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 





Reports like these 
put Oakite in a class by itself 


ESTS were conducted 

in one school to deter- 
mine the comparative clean- 
ing values of Oakite and 
five other cleaning materi- 
als. Each was tried out on 
the floor of a separate room. 
A solution containing only 
four ounces of Oakite made 
1200 sq. ft. of flooring spot- 
less, while seven ounces of 
the cleaner next in line were 
needed to do a fair job on 1000 sq. ft. Later, 
a spot in the center of each of the floors al- 
ready worked on with another material, was 


gone over with the Oakite 
solution and showed up no- 
ticeably cleaner. 

Oakite is equally effective 
and economical on other 
jobs, too. Windows, walls, 
and painted woodwork are 
easily kept spic and span the 
Oakite way. Let us prove it 
by sending an Oakite Serv- 
ice Man to go over your 
cleaning problems with you. 
A suggestion here—another there—should 
be the means of saving considerable money 
for you. Just drop us a line. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 




















(Concluded from Page 94) 
for the period of a month, for each subject. 
The form is usable for both grade- and high- 
school teachers. 

5. The Monthly Work Summaries. (Form 3.) 
The sheet contains space for a brief month- 
by-month summary of the work covered in 
each subject. 

6. The Notices, Bulletins, ete. All notices, 
investigations, and research work sent out from 
the office are mimeographed on punched paper 
which fits the notebook. The teachers file the 
material under appropriate headings which pro- 
vide a complete file of the same. 

7. Blank sheets are supplied for notes, out- 
lines, accounts, ete. 

8. Each teacher files a copy of all “units,” 
and examination questions. 

It may be noted that the notebook is a com- 
plete workbook in the hands of the teachers. 
At the close of the year, the material is gathered 
into similar groups, arranged in order, and filed 
for future use. It provides a ready means for 
retaining the valuable material of the year in 
convenient form for reference. 


SALVAGING SCHOOL FURNITURE 

The school board of Peoria, Illinois, has jin- 
augurated a systematic plan for salvaging school 
furniture and equipment. During the spring 
of 1927 the president of the board of education, 
Dr. M. H. Whitlock, and the secretary, Mr. Guy 
T. Mowat, made a tour of inspection of all 
school buildings to check the condition of the 
buildings and of their contents. In a number 
of buildings desks and other equipment were 
found which had been discarded because it was 
either dilapidated or broken. School desks that 
fifteen minutes repair-work would put into use, 
teachers’ desks that were broken or lacked var- 
nish, sand trays, maps, recitation chairs, etc., 
were found stored in attics and basement rooms 


and in out-of-the-way places. True, there were 
only a few pieces in some of the buildings, but 
in the aggregate the number was large. 

After the inspection several rooms in one of 
the school buildings were set aside as a repair 
shop. Tools, lumber, and finishing material 
were purchased and several woodworkers and 
furniture finishers were employed. The dis- 
carded furniture was collected and examined by 
the cabinetmakers. Some pieces which were too 
badly damaged to be repaired were simply dis- 
carded and disassembled so that parts might be 
used in the repair of other pieces. Such furni- 
ture as was: found repairable was carefully 
cleaned, broken parts were replaced, and the 
whole pieces stained and finished. 


The savings have been found considerable. 
Teachers’ desks salvaged from the wreckage are 
as good as new. Kindergarten chairs, primary 
chairs, school desks, tables and chair-desks have 
been considerable items in this program of sal- 
vaging. Bookcases, cabinets, and other pieces 
have been revamped so that they may be classed 
as new furniture when they are returned to a 
school building. 

The experience thus far indicates that the 
schools will save considerable sums over and 
above the cost of labor and materials for repair- 
ing. 

THIRTY YEARS A SCHOOL ARCHITECT 

(Concluded from Page 60) 

Architect Ittner’s contributions to school- 
house planning and construction during the past 
decade may be summarized as plan efficiency 
and beauty of design, coupled with a low per- 
capita cost. These contributions are, in general, 
the result of a combination of architectural and 
engineering skill, more particularly, however, 
they are the result of years of experience in the 
adaptation of building plan, construction, and 
design to the everchanging and expanding edu- 





cational program to the several types of organi- 
zation and to climatic conditions, 


MAGNIFICIENT LONG SCHOOL AT 
LONGVIEW 
The splendid gifts which have from time to 


time been made to the cause of education usually 
have gone to the higher institutions of learning. 
The common schools, on the assumption that 
the public is well able to provide for them, are 
less favored notwithstanding the fact that many 
opportunities for private generosity are afforded. 

The most notable recent gift to the cause of 
popular education was made by Robert A. Long, 
one of the founders of Longview, Washington, 
to that community. Mr. Long presented his city 
with a beautiful high school costing $650,000. 

In making the gift, Mr. Long, who is not 
only a wealthy lumberman, but a citizen of the 
progressive type, thoughtful and _ thorough, 
brought to his service the highest architectural 
skill obtainable in this country. He, conse- 
quently, brought William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, 
to Longview to plan and build the structure. 

Mr. Ittner studied the requirements of the 
community along high-school lines, and then 
adapted the building to conform to those re- 
quirements, which means that every community 
has conditions and needs which are peculiar to 
its own environment and interest, and that a 
structure must be designed and reared so as to 
render, in an educational sense, the largest 
measure of service. On this score the architect 
succeeded admirably. 

The project, however, commanded attention 
of the public press of Washington and Oregon, 
not only because of the munificence of the gift, 
but also because of the modest, high-minded, 
and intelligent approach to the same which the 
donor manifested. When the edifice was dedi- 
cated, attended by 7,000 persons, the feature of 
the occasion was a memorable address prepared 
and delivered by Robert A. Long himself. 
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Nutrition and the Ultra-Violet Ray 


Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire, Wis. 


In recent months, a series of remarkable dis- 
coveries has thrown a flood of new light on the 
somewhat obscure relation of lighting and nutri- 
tion as a factor in the promotion of health. 
The particular bearing of these discoveries on 
the health and welfare of mankind makes them 
of special interest to school boards and to school- 
men generally as workers in the educational 
field. Several phases of the discoveries have a 
direct bearing on the health of school children, 
especially from the standpoint of improving the 
physical condition of the schools through im- 
proved lighting and nutrition. 

Until recently, there has been little back- 
ground information on the subject of light 
energy as related to the nutritional processes in 
the tissues and cells of the body, and it is one 
of the triumphs of present-day experimental 
science which has shown how lighting with ener- 
gizing or E-glass improves health. Coincident 
with the experiments with light, investigations 
have shown that the nutritional processes in the 
flesh, bone, nerve, and organic structures of the 
body are not completed through chemical and 
physiological processes alone. That part of the 
light-ray spectrum known as the ultra-violet ray 
band of radiation is necessary to complete nutri- 
tion and to keep the cells of the body energized 
so that maximum metabolism obtains. 

Scientists have determined that we can truth- 
fully say that if the human eye could see all of 
the sun’s light, there would be a million colors 
instead of the fundamental seven with their 
hundreds of shades. The eye encompasses only 
a small portion of the radiation, which comes to 
us from the sun. Radiation below the red band 
of the spectrum is too long in wave lengtii to 
be visible to the eye, and the radiation above 
the violet end of the spectrum is too short to 


be visible. The photographic plate can “see” a 
distinct band which lies beyond the violet. For 
this reason, we have the paradox of being able to 
take a picture of something which the human 
eye cannot see directly. Bearing this fact in 
mind will enable us to understand better what 
the nature of sunlight really is. It is in the 
invisible band of the spectrum that many of the 
vital rays of the sun lie. 

Experimentation in several distinct fields has 
brought the whole matter forcefully to our at- 
tention. 

The earliest and most important experimen- 
tation and findings are those of Prof. Arthur 
H. Compton, of the University of Chicago, who, 
in the field of X-ray and electron phenomena, 
has given scientists an entirely new conception 
of the radiations of light and of radiations elec- 
trically produced in a vacuum. For this monu- 
mental work, Doctor Compton was awarded one 
half of the $50,000 Nobel Prize in Physics, 
which an Englishman shared with him for dis- 
coveries in another field. The second group of 
discoveries are those which have resulted from 
the experiment of Dr. Alfred F. Hess of New 
York, and of Professors Steenbock, Lepkovsky, 
and Helpin, in the University of Wisconsin, 
showing conclusively the effect of direct sun- 
light on animal growth and vitality. Doctor 
Hess, working in the field of malnutrition and 
rickets among children, and the Wisconsin 
group, working in the field of animal husbandry, 
have proved by hundreds of experiments the 
marked beneficial improvement which comes 
from the use of sunlight. A process invented 
by Steenbock vitalizes, by ultra-violet rays, the 
vegetable oil in foods, especially in cereals. 

In the work just mentioned, the discovery was 
made that ordinary window glass shuts out the 
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vitalizing rays of the sun. It was found, too, 
that a new glass recently produced permits from 
30 to 50 per cent of the vital violet rays to pass 
through. 

A third series of findings have resulted from 
experiments by Doctor Stieglitz, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who has shown in the field of 
chemistry that chemical changes do not occur 
merely through the physical and chemical com- 
bination of elements, but that electron radia- 
tions can and do affect chemical processes, 

If space permitted, the correlation of these 
various experiments could readily be worked 
out. However, we are here interested in some 
recent applications of these findings to the prob- 
lems of nutrition among school children. 

The earliest direct application of so-called 
E-glass in a school is reported in the English 
medical press. The experiment was made at 
Smethwick and is summarized by the local 
school medical officer as follows: 

In June, 1925, the Smethwick education com- 
mittee, decided to install this glass experimentally 
in a classroom in the Crocketts Lane School. Boys 
of 9 to 11 years were taken, and arrangements 
made with the cooperation of Mr. Taylor, the head 
master, to keep thirty boys in this classroom for 
nine to twelve months. A control group of boys 
was taken in an adjoining classroom with a similar 
aspect. Estimates of the coloring matter in the 
blood of the boys in these two groups, together with 
the heights and weights, were taken, and these ob- 
servations were repeated at the end of the nine 


months. 


. June 1, March 21, Average 
Control Class: 1925 1926 


2 Gain 

Average Weight....... 60.04 Ib. 62.87 lb. 2.83 Ib, 
Average Height.......51.78 in. 58.30 in. 1.52 in, 
Average Hemoglobin 

CHOP CONE) cc ccscsecee 76.58 84.11 7.53 

Energizing-Glass Class: 

Average Weight....... 67.90 Ib. 74.01 lb. 6.11 Ib. 
Average Height........ 54.06 in. 55.92 in. 1.86 in. 
Average Hemoglobin 

COOP GORE i66:6isscssee 77.90 94.04 16.14 


Spectroscopic tests from independent sources seem 
to have confirmed the fact that the E-glass does 
allow the maximum amount of ultra-violet radia- 
tion to pass. On the evidence afforded, I think the 
education committee would be justified in installing 

(Concluded on Page 100) 





WHERE GENERAL GRANT WENT TO SCHOOL 


Upper Left. The old Grant schoolhouse as it looked in its first days—copy of an old, faded photo—where Gen. and Pres. Grant first attended school. It was 


built in 1804. 


Upper Right. Remnant of old Grant schoolhouse in Georgetown, Ohio, after passing of recent severe electrical storm. National shrine where nation’s great 
soldier and president—U. S. Grant—was first taught rudiments. 


Lower Left. The inside chimney and fireplace is the most charming old-tinte feature of the building as it greets one today. Rebuilt as nearly like the 


original as possible. 


Lower Right. Today, reclaimed and reconstructed, the old Grant schoolhouse proudly presents itself as a national shrine of more than usual interest. 
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Record No. 107 


In 1906 15 Clow 
Madden Automatics 
were Installed. To- 
day they are still in 
splendid condition. 
The janitor of this 
school states there 
has not been a repair 
necessary on any of 
these closets in the 
last 6 years. Location: 
May Strest School; 
Benton Harbor; 
Michigan. 
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There’s No Forgetting Here.... 
....- And No High Costs Either 


One, two, count them on your 
thumbs. . the moving parts to 
the Clow Madden valve. It has 
nothing to cause expensive re- 
pairs. 


A quarter century or more is the 
average life of Clow Madden 
Automatics. (Read record No. 
107). They ask about half the 
usual amount of water, less than 
half for repairs. 


Clow Madden Automatics flush 
themselves every time, every 


time. Dirty, unflushed closets 
are perilous. Dirty, unflushed 
closets are never Clow Madden 
Automatics. They couldn’t be. 


Three gallons of high pressure 
water scour the Clow bowl each 
time. Three gallons of water 
cleanse more thoroughly here 
than twenty sometimes do in 
other closet bowls. 


May we send you a copy of the 
Clow School Plumbing Booklet? 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 


CLOW MADDEN AUTOMATIC 


Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
further panes of this glass in-some of the more 
badly lighted schools, such as Slough Lane, Brass- 
house Lane, and Oldbury Road, and that it would 
be wise to utilize it in the glazing of the proposed 
open-air school. 
—School Medical Officer. 

One of the popular makes of E-glass has been 
used in the offices of the Edison laboratories at 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Charles E. Edison, president 
of the Thomas Edison Company, recounts his 
experience with E-glass as follows: 

You have asked about my experience with 
E-glass. As you probably know, I had E-glass in- 
stalled in my office at the plant in March of this 
year. My windows face the southwest, so that part 
of the time they have the direct sun coming through, 
although a good deal of the time, not. This is part- 
ly due to the fact that the windows are shaded by 
our storage-battery building across the street. 

The first thing I noticed was the increase in 
light. 1 find an effective difference between the 
amount of light through E-glass, as compared to the 
light before we had E-glass in the windows. 

Aside from the fact that I have not been having 
colds since E-glass has been in the windows (which 
may be a coincidence), I have noted an apparent 
difference in the way I feel. I seem to get less 
tired at the end of the hard day’s work than was 
the case before this glass was installed. Altogether, 
I have nothing but praise for your product, the 
best proof of which is that we expect to extend its 
use in our plants. 

An English newspaper, the Nottingham Even- 
ing News, in its edition for April 16, 1926, pub- 
lished the following news item under the head- 
ing, “Health Through Glass Now a Proven 
Fact.” 


Mrs. Kirk, head mistress of the Leenside (Not- 
tingham) Infants’ School, where the new ultra- 
violet rays glass has been introduced is loud in her 
praise of the innovation. 


After two years’ experience of the glass I am a 
convert, she says. There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that the health of the fifty children in the room 
fitted with E-glass has been wonderfully improved. 
After a year’s schoolwork in this particular room, 
both boys and girls emerge looking the picture of 
health. ; 
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Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Has an extra step 


Only the Dayton Safety Ladder provides a folding auxiliary 
step. No standing on toes, no straining, when a few inches 
extra height is needed—no accidents! 


The Dayton Safety Ladder is solidly 
braced, light in weight, and its straight 
back permits close work against walls and 
in corners. It affords features of safety, 
convenience, and economy obtainable with 
no other ladder. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


Moderately priced. 


Type com 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type ‘‘A”’ shown 


at left. A general 


purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 


der. Seven sizes. 





Write Dept. ASJB-11 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried hy Pacific Coast Representative 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 


This testimony speaks volumes. If the health 
of a body of children can be so greatly improved at 
comparatively slight cost, no time should be lost 
in glazing all the windows of Council Schools in a 
similar manner. Sunlight and air, and the bene- 
ficial effects therefrom are, unfortunately, lacking 
from many homes, but if the deficiency can be 
remedied in the manner suggested, it is almost 
criminal to neglect it in our schools. 


A similar experiment is reported from a 
Home for Cripples near Belfast, in Ireland: 


The Sun Parlour is a building attached to the 
Cripples’ Home. It is 22. ft. square and is glazed 
entirely with E-glass supplied by Professor Lamp- 
lough, of Birmingham. The roof is nontraasparent. 
The side is transparent, so that the children can 
look out. It has now been in operation for just 
one year and on an average, fifteen children have 
been treated in it. The children practically live in 
it all day long and some of them sleep in it at 
night. It is a playroom for them and as such is 
very pleasant and agreeable. The children are 
from the ages of 11% to 10 years, and are mainly 
eases of rickets, due to malnutrition. In every 
case of rickets, the improvements have been very 
great. I should say 90 per cent of those who were 
totally unable to walk when admitted, are now 
walking and promise to become healthy and normal 
children. Cases of abscesses, empyaema, etc.. have 
vielded to treatment in a remarkable way. Eighty 
per cent of these cases have either been completely 
cured, or greatly improved. The health of all the 
children has shown a remarkable improvement and 
the doctor is thoroughly satisfied with the treat- 
ment. 


The following is a summary of observations 
made by a medical man in New York City. The 
paragraph is a reproduction of the doctor’s sum- 
mary of a typical case: 


Age 3 years, 3 months, weight 21 lb. 9 oz. Diag- 
nosis—convalescent from lobar pneumonia _ fol- 
lowed by empyema. The child was pale, emaciated, 
weak, irritable, and restless at night. The blood 
calcium was 10.5 and the phosphorus 5.2. After 32 
days, the calcium increased to 11.5, and the phos- 
phorus to 10.7. There was little change in the 
blood counts, both being slightly below the normal. 
During this time the child had received 91 hours of 
exposure. The general condition of the child had 





improved remarkably. The entire body was well 
tanned; the child was stronger, more cheerful, and 
the appetite, nutrition, and sleep had improved. 
There was a gain of 3 lb. 11 oz. 

At the Teller School in Denver, Colorado, Dr. A. 
L. Beaghler, medical director of the Denver Schools, 
and Chas. E. Green, deputy superintendent, are con- 
ducting a test to determine the value of the new 
type of glass in this school. The new glass is also 
under experimentation in the Winnetka, IIl., public 
schools, and in the Bronxville schools, New York. 
These experiments are conducted to determine the 
effect upon health conditions and upon the attend- 
ance record. If these experiments show positive 
results, as seems to be the case in the Smethwick 
experiment, there will be no economic reason 
against using the glass, even though it is somewhat 
expensive at the present time. 

The glass which permits 50 per cent transmission 
of the vital rays is quoted at $2 a square foot. No 
doubt the price on glass of this kind will be 
materially reduced as larger quantities are used, 
and cheaper methods of production are found. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PROPER PLAY- 
GROUND AREA 

Mr. F. Donald Gordon, consulting landscape 
architect of Wichita, Kans., writing in “Kansas 
Municipalities” on “The City Park and the Public 
Grounds,” discusses the advantages of a proper 
playground area. 

Mr. Gordon points out that public consciousness 
has matured to the extent that the communities are 
realizing they must provide public recreation 
ground. In the rural communities, where the needs 
of a park have not yet expressed themselves, an 
excellent opportunity exists for ‘such grounds as 
the school grounds, to be developed along lines 
which will result in the establishment of a com- 
munity center. 

Where the rural grade school and high school are 
generally run by separate boards, the two boards 
may cooperate in the establishment of a plan for 
the development of the school grounds jointly. The 
grade-school property is generally of considerable 
area, and with foresight, the school board may 
arrange for a plan that will allow for the expan- 
sion of the school after the community grows, pro- 
viding in the plan, for space for a high-school build- 
ing, an athletic field, and perhaps a second- and 
third-grade school. This cooperating of the schools 
is economical in administration and for the people 
it serves. y 
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PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 


ATLANTA 
Bona Allen Building 


BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street 


BOSTON, 
45 Commercial Wharf 


BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 
111 West Monroe Street 


CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 


COLUMBUS, 
751 South Cassingham Rd. 


P-27 
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DETROIT, 
2457 First National Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
434 Builders Exchange 


NEWARK, N. J., 
24 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBU RGH, 

614 Bessemer Building 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 


1011 Telephone Building 


TORONTO, 


22582 Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 


339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


503 City Bank Building 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 


Building 


PAR-LOCK CORK 


INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Companies 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 


The Supreme Test of 
Plastering Integrity 


OME features of a new building stand 


out clearly for better or for worse. 
Even an inexperienced owner can 
detect their faults. 


But the character of a plaster job is 
revealed only over a term of years. 
Will it cleave away? Will it stain or 
disintegrate? Time will tell. 


Years after the job is complete and 
the last estimate paid, owners and 
occupants will admire the splendid 
interior whose plaster is protected, 
cushioned and keyed by 


| FarLock 


PLASTER KEY 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 








Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 
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GRATZ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


--for any type of school 


In selecting “‘Buffalo-Carrier’ equip- 
ment you are obtaining a system that has 
demonstrated its superiority in hundreds 
of America’s finest buildings. 


“Buffalo” fans and heating equipment 
provide a positive, uniform circulation, 
keeping every room at any desired tem- 
perature without any drafts. 


“Buffalo-Carrier” Air Washers actu- 
ally wash the air, saturate and remove 
every particle of dust and dirt. 


“Buffalo-Carrier” engineers offer ex- 
ceptionally competent service in furnish- 
ing adequate heating and ventilating 
equipment for any type of school build- 
ing. 


“Buffalo- 
Carrier” Air 
Washers and 
Conoidal 
Fans deliver 
15,552,000 
cubic feet of 
washed and 
cleaned air 
into this 
school every 
hour. 


f 


gc SY Ap emetic 
OO LS EIT EP 


Complete 
particulars 
on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


INSIDE VIEW, SHOWING “BUFFALO-CARRIER” 
EQUIPMENT 





GRANT BUILDING 


OVILDIWO BEINO ERECTED at 
GRANT STREET 
FOURTH AND THIRD AVENUES 


renpomal 
1826 FARAERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH. Pa 


September 6, 1928 


+ 4. DONEAM COMPANY 
«+ ©. Wheeler, Manager, 
ittedurgh Branch Sales Office 
May Building, Pitteburgh. 
Deer Sir; 


I am pleased to advise you relative to our reasons for selecting the 
Dunham Differential System for the Grant Building in preference to other types 
of heating systems. 


We made @ very thorough investigation, and are convinced that it will 
effect economies and temperature control superior to any other system with which 
we are familiar. It is necessary from time to time to make some changes in the 
izes and location of redietors in @ building of this type, and also edd addition. 
al rediation. This can be dome with « Dunham Differential system without unbdal- 
epoing it, and eliminates the high engineering costs, which would be necessery to 
properly balance an orifice type system, The bigher vacuum produces rapid circu- 
lation, and permite steam to be turned on leter in the morning and still bring the 
Duilding up to the desired temperature. 


Te opereting under higher vacuum, steam t @ are reduced, which 
effects Gniform inside temperature to satisfy the demand of the outside temperature. 
We found that the higher vacuum is very easily mainteined by using your packless 
inlet valves, 


Therefore, for the additional cost of your Differential equipment, we 
are convinced that we have selected the best. 


Yours very truly, 


GRANT BUILDING, INCORPORATED. 


V.W. Hunter Tells Why 


The Grant Building, Pittsburgh 


Selected the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 


ce I4 AM anaes to advise you relative to our reasons for selecting the 
Dunham Differential System for the Grant Building in pref- 
erence to other types of heating systems. 


“We made a very thorough investigation, and are convinced that it 
will effect economies and temperature control superior to any other 
system with which we are familiar, It is necessary from time to time to 
make some changes in the sizes and location of radiators in a building of 
this type, and also add additional radiation. This can be done with a 
Dunham Differential System without unbalancing it, and eliminates 
the high engineering costs, which would be necessary to properly balance 
an ortfice type system. The higher vacuum produces rapid circulation, 
and permits steam to be turned on later in the morning and still bring 
the building up to the desired temperature. 


‘*In operating under higher vacuum, steam temperatures are reduced, 
which effects uniform on temperature to satisfy the demand of the 
outside temperature. We found that the higher vacuum ts very easily 
maintained by using a packless inlet valves. 


Therefore, for the additional cost of your Differential equipment, we 
are convinced that we have selected the best.” 


Complete information concerning this System of Heating upon request , 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, - Chicago 


SspuNHaM 
\ 


Over eighty branch and loca 
sales offices in the United 
States, Canada and the United 
Kingdom bring Dunham Heat- 
ing Service as close to you as 
your telephone. Consult your 
telephone directory for the 
address of our office in your 
cily. An engineer will counsel 
with you on any project. 


U. S. Patent No. 1644114. 
Additional patents in United 
States, Canada and foreign 
countries now pending. 


Architect, H. aoe Assoc. Architects, Eric 

Fisher Wood e? Co. Consulting Engineer, Thos. 

Payne. Heating Contractors, McGinness, Smith 

& McGinness, Thompson Starrett Co. General 
Contractors. 
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Standard 
Ventilation 
for the 
FINEST 
SCHOOLS 
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schools. 


Draper School, County of Schenectady, N. Y. 
R. L. Bowen, Schenectady, Architect. 


Much has been said on the subject of “School Ventilation.” 
“GLOBE” Ventilators has brought harmony to many communities and 
silenced forever long-drawn-out discussions as to how the new school building 
is to be ventilated. Many architects who have been designing schools for 
years recommend and specify “GLOBES” as the standard ventilation for 








The use of 


Globe Ventilator Company 


DEPARTMENT J 


TROY, NEW YORK 














THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
FESTIVAL 

The first annual public-school playground festival 
held on August 25, at St. Louis, Mo., constituted 
a fitting climax to a most successful playground 
season. Although celebrations of various kinds had 
heen held in previous years at the conclusion of the 
school playground season, the festival of this year 
marked a departure in which old ideas were com- 
bined with new, and which involved production on 
a large scale. 

The festival combined within the space of a few 
hours, a display of handcraft and industrial work, 
championship games in different branches of inter- 
playground sport, a track and field meet, a circus, 
and a pageant of fifteen dances in which 2,700 chil- 
dren participated. All the events were held in the 
afternoon, thus concentrating a great number of 
events within a few hours and allowing each child 
to depart for home not later than 6:30 in the 
evening. 

A series of three ball games was held during the 
early part of the afternoon. At the conclusion of 
the hall games, those in attendance visited the hand- 
craft and industrial work exhibits in the areaway 
beneath the stands. Each playground had its dis- 
play booth and all visitors marveled at the variety 
and excellence of the objects displayed. Later in 
the afternoon, there were track and field meets in 
the various sections of the arena, championship 
games in junior and senior horseshoe pitching, 
junior dodge ball for boys, and senior net handball 
and junior end ball for girls. This was followed 
by the girls’ senior volley ball game, together with 
other field events which continued until 5:00 o’clock,. 

The closing event of the afternoon was the pa- 
trons’ alliance challenge trophy, in which 63 school 
playgrounds participated. The trophy, a beautiful 
three-time cup, was awarded to the Laclede School 
playground, which won first place with 186 points 
to its credit. The prize was won in close competi- 
tion with ten other playgrounds. 


The festival was attended by fully 15,000 persons, 
about 10,000 of whom were school playground chil- 
dren transported to the playgrounds in busses and 
street cars. Nearly 3,000 children who participated 
in the pageant and circus danced and gave various 
“stunts.” 

PUEBLO PROVIDES ADEQUATE HEALTH 
EXAMINATIONS 

Through a cooperative arrangement between the 
city health department and the board of education 
of District No. 1, Pueblo, Colo., an annual health 
examination is given to the children who attend the 
schools of the district. The purpose of the exami- 


nation is to see that no child is handicapped in the 
work of the school because of any remedial defect. 


Last year, all the children of the Park View, 
Bradford, Irving, Riverside, Hinsdale, and Park 
Hill Junior high schools were examined by physi- 
cians. In the other schools, the children of the 
kindergarten, first, third, fifth, and seventh grades 
were examined. The freshmen in the Centennial 
and all high-school athletes were given a thorough 
examination. For the latter, extraordinary care is 
taken in order to avoid injury to any student 
through participation in strenuous athletic con- 
tests. 

In all, 2,206 pupils were examined during the 
school year 1927-28, and 3,314 additional pupils by 
the school nurses. A total of 1,996 notices of 
physical defects were sent to the homes of pupils. 
A dental survey was also made and parents notified 
of dental defects. 

A partial check-up of results of notices sent to 
the homes showed that 1,220 dental corrections 





AN EXCITING MOMENT. BASEBALL GAME, PLAYGROUND FESTIVAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Take Them 


Out of the Shadow! — 


Erect, between the pupils in your care and the hazards of 
modern high-speed traffic, a sturdy protective barrier of 
Stewart School Fence. For the street frontages there are 
Stewart Wrought Iron Fence and Entrance Gates—and for 
the side and rear boundaries, Stewart Chain Link Fence. 
Both are sound, solid, substantial values in permanence and 
effective protection—fence upon which the after costs are a 


minimum. 


Let us send you the Catalog on 


Stewart School Fence. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


420 Stewart Block, 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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were made, 147 tonsillectomies were performed, 78 
pupils were fitted with glasses, and 612 pupils were 
brought up to normal weight. A study of the 
junior and senior high-school results showed that 
86 per cent of the junior-high-school students, and 
94 per cent of the Centennial High School students 
received dental treatment as a direct effect of the 
notices sent to parents. 

In Public School 104, a comparison will be made 
of the univent system at a reduced rate of 15 cu. ft. 
per minute, and of window gravity ventilation 
without mechanical draft. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
Forty-two states have medical inspection of 
some kind. In 16 states medical examination is 
mandatory for pupils in all districts. Examina- 
tions are given in 23 states by specially trained 


persons—physicians or nurses, physical directors, 
dentists, or some combination of these. In 13 states, 
examinations may be given by the teacher, in 2 
states by the superintendent, principal, or teacher. 

—A contract for the purification of the swim- 
ming pools in the high school at Des Moines, Iowa, 
was recently awarded by the school board for the 
ensuing school year. Under the arrangement, Mr. 
H. C. Maffitt is to have charge of.the work, at a 
salary of $200 per month during the regular school 
year, and $110 for two pools during the summer 
season. 


—Middletown, Ohio, has completed three years 
without a case of diphtheria, and the record was 
celebrated on August 3. Dr. H. J. Shelley, speak- 
ing recently before the local physicians’ club, em- 
phasized that 63 per cent of the school children 





CIRCUS PARADE, PLAYGROUND FESTIVAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


under 10 years had been immunized with toxin- 
antitoxin. The work was carried out with the co- 
operation of the health board, the health officer, 
and the physicians of the city. 

—School boards, teachers, principals, school pa- 
trons, and medical inspectors of Illinois have been 
invited to cooperate with the committee of six state 
organizations which is engaged in making a school 
health appraisal survey in the state. The commit- 
tee in submitting its findings, will present an out- 
line of a school health appraisal form which it has 
prepared for use in the schools. 

—Alhambra, Calif., has adopted a rule barring 
vendors of foodstuffs within 300 feet of a school- 
house. Similar action was taken in Los Angeles 
some years ago. The rule was passed in Los 
Angeles as the result of a peculiar incident. An 
ice-cream vendor who had sold his wares in the 
vicinity of a certain school was missed one day. 
Upon inquiry, it developed that all of the man’s 
children had scarlet fever, but he was making the 
ice cream as usual and passing it out to his 
friend, who supplied his customers. 

TEACHING MOTHERS 

Nearly 6,000 more child-health conferences were 
conducted by physicians during the year 1927 than 
during the previous year, according to a recent 
report of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Physicians conducted health conferences at which 
children and their mothers were given advice. These 
conferences were held in 36 of the 45 states, as well 
as in Hawaii. There were 21,347 such conferences 
during the year, at which 136,813 infants and pre- 
school children were examined. Eleven states re- 
ported a total of 1,808 combined child-health and 
prenatal conferences conducted by physicians, at 
which 27,382 infants and preschool children were 
examined. In 25 states in which health conferences 
were held with no physicians present, over 34,000 
children were examined by nurses. A total of 
200,223 infants and preschool children were exam- 
ined by physicians, or advice as to the care given 
by physicians or nurses in 43 states and Hawaii. 

Some of the states use trucks, called healthmo- 
biles or health cars, which carry motion pictures, 
exhibits, charts, and posters, in addition to the 
equipment for conference work, through which the 
information on child care is carried to localities 
which are isolated and inaccessible for the usual 
forms of health work. 
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=| The Right Answer to Your Heating 


Ro ” * 
: and Ventilating Problem 
out- 
- Universal Heating and Ventilating Units are the logical | | 
ring solution of the problem of correct heating and ventilation for ! 
& schools and other public buildings. They are simple in design 
= — efficient in operation — absolutely dependable from every 
= point of view. They deliver a constant supply of fresh, heated 
his air, while completely eliminating the danger of direct draft 

upon the occupants of the room. You can approve the 
meee installation of Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 
cet with complete confidence in their satisfactory performance. 
_ A free book of 112 pages showing installations 
well of Universal Units in all parts of the country 


will be sent you promptly upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


BRANCH GOrFricgs & IN ALL PRENG & FAG civTrses 





46 . 
Sirol” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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“\ PLUMBING 


FIXTURES 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 
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Dependable 


For over 45 years “ onc)” plumbing fixtures have 
upheld their reputation for positive, economical, trouble- 
free operation and service consistently maintained. They 
represent the highest quality in plumbing fixtures and 
are in accord with the present tendency toward the best 
possible in schoolhouse equipment. The remarkable long 
life and years of efficient, uninterrupted service of 
“ ONC)” Fixtures afford a definite factor of economy 
and make them a logical and dependable choice for school 


e® 


installation. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


£ Semi-Vitreous porcelain one-piece Urinals with drip receptor, Joplin, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah Wichita Falls, Tex. 

4 interlocking concealed joint end Royal flush valve with push Pocatello, Idaho Memphis, Tenn. Jackson, Miss. 

i button and angle stop. All metal parts heavily nickel plated. 

S PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 

a 1 eee et ee eet eee ee Be : SSE SE Eee ee Eee eee eens ee eese 


Get in touch with the “)OMCQ” experts. They are 
always at your service and will be pleased to offer any 
suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools : 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI E 

FACTORIES: : 

: 

‘ 

t 

i 

E 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. | 
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NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 


BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 








AMENDMENT TO THE NEW YORK STATE 
SANITARY CODE 

At a meeting of the Public Health Council held 
December 14, 1927, the Sanitary Code for the 
state of New York was amended by adding a new 
chapter to be known as Chapter X, effective 
May 15, 1928. -The amendment is as follows: 

Swimming Pools 

1. Definitions. The term “swimming pool” as 
used in this chapter shall mean any swimming 
pool other than one maintained by an individual 
for the use of his family or friends, and, unless 
otherwise qualified, shall be construed as including 
both “artificial” and “partly artificial” pools. 

The term “partly artificial pool” shall mean a 
pool formed from a natural body of water which 
has either so limited a flow or such an inadequate 
natural circulation that the quality of water must 
be maintained by artificial means. 

The term “artificial pool” shali mean either in- 
door or outdoor pools which are entirely of arti- 
ficial construction. 

The term “new pool” shall mean an artificial 
pool constructed after July 1, 1928. 

2. Permit and revocation. No corporation, asso- 
ciation, or person shall establish, construct, or 
maintain any swimming pool in any municipality 
without a permit from the health officer thereof 
on a form prescribed by the state commissioner of 
health to be issued subject to such conditions as 
may be imposed by this code, or by the local board 
of health. Any such permit may be revoked for 
cause after a hearing either by the local health 
officer or by the state commissioner of health. 

3. Construction and maintenance. Every swim- 
ming pool shall he so designed and constructed 
and shall be so mairtained and operated as to he 
clean and sanitary at all times. 

4. Circulation. In new artificial pools, inlets for 
fresh or repurified water and outlets shall be so 
located and spaced as to secure a maximum dis- 
persion of the inflowing water throughout the pool, 
and inlets, if at the shallow end, shall not be more 
than one foot below the water line. 

5. Dressing rooms. Dressing room shall be so 
constructed as to facilitate thorough cleaning. 


6. Toilets. Adequate and proper toilet facili- 
ties, conveniently located, for use immediately be- 
fore entering the pool shall be provided for both 
sexes at all swimming pools. 


7. Shower baths. Adequate shower-bath facili- 
ties shall be provided at all artificial pools. 

8. Sanitary quality of pool water. (a) Bacteria 
count. Not more than 10 per cent of samples 
covering any three-months’ period shall contain 
more than 500 bacteria per c.c. when incubated 
for 24 hours at 37° C. on an agar or litmus lactose 
agar medium. 

(b) Tests for B. coli group. Not more than 
two out of five 1 ¢.c. samples collected on the same 
day, or not more *han three of any ten consecutive 
1 ec. samples of the water collected at times when 
the pool is in use, shall show a positive partially 
confirmed test for bacteria of the B. coli group; 
provided that when 


(c) Chlorination of the pool water is carried 
out by means of chlorine or its compounds in 
sufficient quantity to maintain at all times the 
pool is in use an excess of not less than 0.2 parts 
per million of available or free chlorine the stand- 
ards required by regulations 8-a and 8-b may be 
disregarded. 


(d) Analytical methods. All chemical and bac- 
terial analyses provided for in this regulation shall 
be made in accordance with the procedures recom- 
mended in the Standard Methods of Water Analysis 
of the American Public Health Association. 


(e) Cleanliness. Visible dirt on the bottom and 
visible scum or floating matters on the surface of 
the pool shall be removed within 24 hours. 


9. Bathing load limits. (a) Where quality of 
water depends on dilution. The total number of 
bathers using a pool during any period of time 
shall not exceed 20 persons for each 1.000 gallons 
of clean water added to the pool during that period. 
The term “clean water,” as used above, may be 
interpreted to mean new clean water used to refill 
the pool, new clean water used to replace loss by 
splashing or during cleaning. water taken from the 
pool and returned after effective filtration and dis- 
infection, or any combination of such waters. 

(b) When the quality of water depends on in- 
termittent disinfection. At any pool where the 
addition of disinfectant is not continuous during 
the bathing period the total number of persons 
permitted to use the pool between any two con- 
secutive disinfections shall not exceed seven persons 
for each 1,000 gallons of water in the pool and 
each disinfection shall be sufficient to insure that 


the bacterial quality of the water shall conform at 
all times to the limits stated in regulation 8. 

10. Operator or attendant and operating records. 
Each swimming pool shall be under the personal 
supervision of an operator who shall keep a daily 
record of the number of persons using the pool, 
the volume of the new water added, the time of 
cleaning the pool, and the quantity of disinfectant 
used. At ali pools where artificial circulation, 
filtration, or any chemical treatment is used, a 
full daily record must also be kept of the actual 
length of time pumps and filters are in operation, 
also when each filter is washed and cleaned, when 
and how much chemical is used or added, when the 
bottom and sides of pool are cleaned, and the re- 
sults of all excess chlorine tests. 

11. Care of suits and towels. All bathing suits 
and towels shall be washed with soap and water, 
rinsed and thoroughly dried after each use. 

12. Attendant. Every swimming pool shall be 
under the supervision of a competent attendant 
who shall require a careful observance of sanitary 
regulations. 

13. Prepool shower. All persons using an arti- 
ficial swimming pool shall be required to take a 
cleansing shower bath, in the nude, to use soap 
= to rinse off all soap suds before entering the 
pool. 

14. Pollution of pool prohibited. Urinating. 
expectorating, or blowing the nose in any pool is 
prohibited. 

15. Communicable disease. No person having 
sore or inflamed eyes, mouth, nose or ear discharges, 
or any communicable disease shall use any pool. 

16. Spectators. Yersons not dressed for hathing 
shall not be allowed on walks immediately adjacent 
to artificial pools, and bathers shall not he allowed 
in places provided for spectators. 

17. Posting regulation. Placards reciting regu: 
lations 13 to 16, inclusive. shall he posted con- 
spicuously at the pool or inclosure and in the 
dressing rooms ani offices of all swimming pools. 


—Minden, La. The Webster parish school board 
has held three school-bond elections during the past 
six months, one of which was at Springhill for 
$70,000, one at Sarepta for $70,000. and one at 
Cotton Valley for $80,000. The Sarepta school has 
been completed and the Springhill school is under 
construction. Plans are being prepared for the 
third building. 
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PERMANENTLY QUIET 


When these children’s children come to take their 
places in this school, they will find the Buckeye Heat- 
ovent Units functioning quietly and efficiently. 


Buckeye Heatovent Units operate quietly at full rated 
volume of air delivery because of correct engineering 
design. It is not neccessary to cut down the speed of 
the fan motor, thereby reducing air delivery, in order 
to achieve quietness. 


Buckeye Heatovent Units are giving Healthful, 
Dependable, Convenient Ventilation to teachers and 
pupils in over six hundred of America’s schools and 
colleges. 


A Heating and Ventilating System that is 
“Good for the Life of the Building” 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO, 


- —— Sales and Service Offices 
CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE CANADIAN 








q 


CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK PORTLAND, ORE. SYRACUSE OFFICES 
DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY SALT LAKE CITY AND TORONTO, ONT. 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN WINDSOR, ONT. 
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INTERIOR | 
A, 
Sunlight & 


In scores of 
the finest schools 


often replacing both paint and enamel 


Nes short of expensive enamel has ever 
equaled the satin-smoothness of Barreled 
Sunlight’s surface, dirt-resisting and washable 
as tile. Yet Barreled Sunlight costs less than 
enamel and is so opaque that fewer coats are re- 
quired! 

It has a deeply lustrous beauty peculiar to it- 


self—preferred by many fine schools to any other 
finish. 

And no one can successfully imitate the ex- 
clusive Rice Process of manufacture which makes 
possible the guarantee that Barreled Sunlight will 
remain white longest. 

Where tints are desired, this all-oil product is 
extremely easy to tint with oil colors. (Quantities 
of 5 gallons or over tinted to order at the factory, 
without extra charge.) 

Made in Flat and Semi-Gloss as well as the full 
Gloss. Sold in large drums and in cans. For prim- 
ing use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. See coupon. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 44-K Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I. Branches—New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. Distributors in all principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your booklet “Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,” and a sample 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
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A TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION OF 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS 





PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 


ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 


Full panel interlocking construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Sound proof doors —insulated stiles —no metallic 
noise from slamming. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 18 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -t- -% 


Representatives in all principal cities 


ILLINOIS 
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|Silent Sentinels 


of Sanita mon | 


‘Diete Waste Accumulates 


Call it psychology—suggestion—anything you like—but this one fact has 
been absolutely proved in hundreds of schools just like yours: 


The SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE impels use! 


There is a fascination about the easy swinging, self-closing top that actu- 
ally compels children to deposit waste material where it belongs—#in the 


SOLAR. 


These silent sentinels standing guard over health and safety at strategic 


points about your school building and play- 
ground, will actually transform children from 
sources of disorder to positive aiding factors that 


reduce cleaning expense! 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


Simply write your 
name, adress, and posi- 
tion on the edge of this 
ad and drop it in the 
mail. We will send you 
detailed information 
concerning the SOLAR. A 
















SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


EoD, 
ISTRATION, 


a 





A STUDY OF AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The bureau of research of the Massachusetts de- 
partment of education has completed a study of 
age-grade distribution in the state, covering the 
kindergarten and twelve years of elementary- and 
high-school work in cities and towns during the 
school year 1926-27. In the study, ages 6 and 7 
were taken as normal for the first grade, ages 7 
and 8 for the second grade, and similar standards 
were adopted for the twelve years of the school 
course. 

The report shows that of the total number of 
pupils, 27.7 per cent were under age, 10.3 per cent 
Were over age, and 62 per cent were of normal 
age for their grade. It was also shown that the 
percentage of under-age girls is greater than in 
the case of the boys, and that the percentage of 
over-age boys is greater than in the case of the 
girls. Of the girls covered by the study, 30.3 per 
cent were under age, 8.7 were over age, and 61 
per cent were of normal age for their “grade. In 
the case of the boys, 26.1 per cent were under age. 
12 per cent were over age, and 61.9 per cent were 
of normal age for their ‘grade. 

The study “comprised a total average membership 
of 24,105 pupils, of which 5,521 pupils, or 22.9 
per cent were accelerated, and 3,450, or 14.7 per 
cent were retarded. Compared with the state 
figures, there is a total average state membership 
of 699,621, of which 194,143 pupils or 27.7 per 
cent are accelerated, and 72,417 pupils, or 10.3 
per cent are retarded. 


SCHOOL GRADES OF UNEMPLOYED PU- 
PILS HIGHER THAN THOSE OF 
EMPLOYED PUPILS 
The school grades of unemployed pupils in the 
high school at Joliet, Ill., are only 1 per cent 


higher than the grades of employed pupils, accord- 
ing to a report of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
which conducted a study of part-time education in 
the country. 

The report shows that the employed pupils de- 
voted approximately two hours per day to em- 
ployment outside of school hours, that is, before 
school, after school, and on Saturday. The study 
was made of the school grades of 250 employed 
and 1,650 unemployed pupils in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Ill., for the school year 
1927-28. 

The reasons given for entering employment were 
as follows: 58 per cent of the pupils wanted spend- 
ing money; 27 per cent gave as their reasons, “neces- 
sary to stay in school,” “to help parents,” and ‘“‘to 
buy clothes and books”; 6 per cent wanted to occupy 
their spare time; and 9 per cent referred to car 
fare, savings accounts, money for college, vacation 
funds or experience. Ejighty-two per cent of the 
employed pupils stated that the work did not in- 
terfere with their work in school. The average 
weekly earnings per pupil employed was $4.82 for 
boys, and $2.87 for girls. 


ATTENDANCE IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

The administrative department of the New York 
City schools has compiled data showing a total of 
1,001,451 pupils in the elementary and high schools. 
Of the total enrollment, 853,146 are in the elemen- 
tary schools, and 137,785 in the high schools. 

Although there is slightly less congestion this 
vear than there was last, because of the opening of 
eight new buildings, nevertheless, 65,000 pupils had 
to begin their day’s work before 8:30 a.m., in order 
to get in a full school day. Ten thousand of these 
were high-school students, whose classes start be- 
tween 7:40 and 8:00 a.m., under double- or triple- 
session plans. The high schools have enrolled the 
largest number of pupils in their history. 

The large increase in the number of students 
seeking secondary education caused an increase in 
part time in high schools, which offset the reduc- 
tion effected in the elementary schools by the open- 
ing of new buildings and by using other buildings 
to capacity. 

SCHOOLS EMPLOY UTILITY MAN 

—The school board of Campbell county, Va., 
regularly employs a general utility man on full 
time. He visits regularly the 99 schools of the 


county and makes necessary repairs to buildings 
and equipment. A number of old buildings have 
been remodeled by the utility man since his em- 
ployment in June, 1926, and sanitary conditions 
have been improved in a number of other schools. 
In addition, he has constructed two new school 
buildings. He paints roofs, makes repairs, corrects 
defective flues, sets up and rebuilds desks, and 
twice each year oils the floors of buildings where 
there are no janitors. 

The school board has purchased a truck, which 
enables the utility man to deliver school supplies 
bought in large quantities, at a considerable saving 
in cost. Coal for some of the smaller schools is 
delivered by him. 

The utility man is paid forty cents per hour 
and receives on an average about $82.50 per month. 
Additional help required by the utility man is 
paid for at the rate of thirty cents an hour. The 
operation and maintenance of the truck costs an 
average of $38.25 per month. 

The work of the utility man has resulted not 
only in a saving of time and money in the conduct 
of the Campbell county schools, but has notably 
increased the efficiency of the entire school sy stem. 
The supervision of the work and the arrangement 
of the program of visits is in charge of the division 
superintendent of schools. 

A YEARLY SCHOOL CALENDAR. 

The school system of Hamtramck, Mich., is using 
a school calendar during the year 1928-29 which 
extends over the entire twelve months of the year 
and covers both the school and summer seasons. 

The calendar shows by means of black flags and 
numerals the special days when schools are in ses- 
sion, and by means of red flags and numerals the 
days when schools are not in session. 


Special Days—Black Flags 


WORE. TE vas denss cc diwiadse4eees Constitution day 
AP NE ise 68 RASS ePIC ee Columbus day 
IG 66 660545406 s heehee mane Roosevelt day 
TR 66464 bee R NG O84 e ue Presidential election 
eS: ee eee eee er Armistice day 
DONS BS 60s 62 esa cc cvewsweriews Commencement day 
I SPrerererrrr rr Lincoln’s birthday 
i ee ree ee Washington’s birthday 
kf eer rrr rrcre Le eT Commencement 
Special Days—Red Flags 
Bem D vcccavescecveitAscsecaassvcas wabor day 
es GD nin nnd secre cen Pudcnsecesavess M. E. A 
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PR RO. 6055s ce Raw tals Ge Thanksgiving day 
Dee. SB-Jam. 1 ow... cc sscceess Christmas vacation 
Per reer ee re ee Good Friday 
BOE DS iiss ccvcaccvenscivesnenes Easter Monday 
BO FO oi vcs sstccessrsesiswenenes Memorial day 
OU S nec ccncs cnsreasecrcsvens Independence day 
po rere ere Summer vacation 


The calendar contains notations to the effect that 
payrolls of administrative and custodial employees 
and teachers are due on the 12th and 28th of each 
month. Pay dates occur on the Ist and 15th of 
each month. 


SCHOOL BOARDS BECOMING LEGISLATIVE 

“Before 1870, most city boards of education acted 
not only in a legislative but also in an executive 
capacity. They acted in an executive capacity be- 
cause it was then thought that boards of education 
themselves should administer as well as legislate; 
consequently, very few boards employed superin- 
tendents of schools; and, in those cases in which 
they were employed, they had few duties of an ad- 
ministrative nature.” 

So writes W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city 
schools division of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Mr. Deffenbaugh adds: “Since it takes 
time to outgrow a custom, it naturally has taken 
many years for the people to outgrow the idea that 
boards of education should put into execution their 
own legislative acts and also to realize that the 
chief function of such boards is to adopt policies 
and then to see that the policies adopted are carried 
out through the chief executive officer—the super- 

—The common pleas court at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has issued a temporary injunction delaying 
the sale of school bonds for a new school at Ragers- 
ville. The residents of Auburn township rural 
school district had asked for an injunction to re- 
strain the board from issuing the bonds. It is 
claimed that a new building is not necessary as 
the old one is quite suitable for the present. 
intendent of schools. In brief, the chief function 
of boards of education as now understood by 
authorities on school administration, is to deter- 
mine policies, to consider and determine school ex- 
penditures, and to deal in a broad way with mat- 
ters of business and finance. 

“In their legislative capacity, boards of education 
have many matters to consider that require pro- 
found thought and a high degree of statesmanship. 
They must consider not only the present but also 
the future needs of the schools. Among the almost 
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—is assured from the Rundle-Spence Ver- 
tico-Slant Fountain—because lips can't 
touch the R-S nozzle! By providing pos- 
itive drinking sanitation at all times—R-S 
Fountains have given supreme satisfac- 
tion in hundreds of representative schools. 


No matter how many may drink or how 
often—everyone must drink sanitarily 
from the R-S “health bubbler’. 
slight slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet, and is just right 
for quick, convenient drinking. 


The 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (in models for all school re- 
quirements), Bath and Plumbing Fix- 
tures and Supplies. 
with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


Write for catalog 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


innumerable questions coming before city boards 
of education for legislation are those relating to 
the annual school budget; school buildings; equip- 
ment and playgrounds; kindergartens; elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools; junior colleges; 
special schools of various kinds; adult education; 
salary schedules for principals, teachers, and other 
employees; school libraries, and health education. 
Organization Plans 

“The board having decided, for example, that 
junior high schools should be organized, the super- 
intendent of schools and his assistants then work 
out the details of the organization and courses of 
study which are then presented to the board of 
education for its consideration. When the detailed 
plans have been approved, the superintendent of 
schools proceed to organize the junior high schools 
in accordance with the plans approved by the board. 
After the junior high schools have been in opera- 


tion, the board of education may and should call’ 


for information of various kinds regarding these 
schools. 

“Possibly some boards of education do not call 
for enough information to judge whether they have 
legislated wisely and whether the schools are 
efficiently administered. After the school board has 
legislated and after the chief executive officer has 
put into effect the policies adopted, the board should 
demand all the data possible and study these data 
to determine whether the present policies should be 
continued or whether they should be modified so 
that the schools of the city may become more 
efficient. In order to assist them in arriving at 
correct conclusions, a hundred or more city boards 
of education have established research bureaus to 
collect and compile data regarding various phases 
of their school systems. Some boards of education 
have had surveys made by persons outside the school 
system to evaluate the work of the schools and to 
make recommendations regarding the erection of 
school buildings, organization of courses of study, 
and many other educational matters. 

Interference by Board Members 

“The work of a board of education is often com- 
pared to that of a board of directors of a private 
corporation, which adopts certain policies, puts 
these policies into operation through a chief execu- 
tive officer, and then calls for an accounting at the 
end of the year. The superintendent or manager 
of a private business is held responsible for results. 
The board of directors does not attempt to execute 
its policies itself nor through committees or indi- 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from ict. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous china bow! 
and vertico-slant 
Stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the play- 
ground. 





vidual board members. It does not pay a salary 
of $6,000 or more a year to an executive officer 
and then attempt to do the thing that the executive 
officer is employed to do; namely, to carry out the 
policies adopted by the board. No individual mem- 
ber of a successful private corporation would think 
of giving directions to any employee. But some: 
times an individual member of the board of educa- 
tion in his enthusiasm attempts to look after mat- 
ters that belong to the superintendent of schools 
or his assistants. Such interference on the part 
of individual board members always tends to upset 
the regularly established administrative program.” 
BOSTON FIXES NONRESIDENT TUITION 

—The Boston, Mass., school committee, at a re- 
cent meeting, established the following rates of 
tuition for nonresident pupils for the school year 
1928-29: 


Teachers College, per year................ $281.00 
Latin and High Schools, per year......... 156.00 
Elementary and Intermediate Schools, 
Speech Improvement Classes, per year.... 96.00 
ee LB 
Boston Clerical School, per year.......... 184.00 


Boston Disciplinary Day School, per year.. 404.00 
Day School for Immigrants, per hour of 


rete cenee OE ET UE ee Corer TTe 09 
Recreational Handicraft Classes, per hour of 
NE i 0455.654.4 Kecebaatsadensd ees 12 


Training School for Teachers of Mechanic 


Arts, per hour of instruction............ 38 
Summer Review High School, per term..... 14.00 
Summer Review Intermediate and Elemen- 

tary School, per term.................. 6.80 
Vacation Schools, per term................ 7.40 
Evening High Schools, per term.......... 28.00 
Evening Elementary Schools, per term... .. 29.00 
Evening School Extension, per term........ 11.00 
Afternoon Lip Reading Classes, per hour of 

instruction Ad 


Lip Reading Classes in Evening Elementary 
Schools, per session..................0. 
WHY PUPILS FAIL 
—The teachers of the Julia Richman High 
School, New York City, were asked by Principal 
Michael H. Lucey “why pupils fail.” The causes 
assigned were listed as follows: 
1. Irregularity of attendance. 
2. Neglect to make up work. 
3. Poor preparation of daily work. 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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A UNIT VENTILATOR 


“should be seen but not heard!” 





















... Stand but three feet from a Sturtevant 
Silent Unit Ventilator—even in a quiet class- 
room—and you can detect not the slightest — 
operating sound. 2 \f : 
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ER 
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Outdoor air, filtered clean and warmed to Se /h 
any desired temperature, enters the room 
unannounced, as it were, stealing comfort- Uff 
ably around the children. No air movement 
is noticeable. Drafts or overheating is im- 
possible. 


A feature of Sturtevant Unit Ventilation is the 
; ease with which the temperature of each indi- 
vA vidual room may be controlled ... A turn of 
the wrist is all that is required. /, 
For sixty-four years Sturtevant products have if hf j 
stood for all that was sturdiest and best in 4 // /, 
design and construction. Sturtevant Unit Ven- BANS, 
\ tilators represent the very best that engineer- “KS 


ee ee a eee 


cl ad re oh be ee & 


ing skill, long experience, and painstaking 
craftsmanship can produce. _ 

Our representatives reflect this spirit of organ- 
ization responsibility. They are engineers — 
capable and anxious to render service to Super- 
intendents, School Boards, and their architects. 
We shall be glad to mail to you on request a 
copy of our new Unit Ventilator Catalog. It 
contains interesting photographs of many school 
installations. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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Sturtevant» Unit Ventilator 
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HOWER and dressing room partitions must be 
as sturdy and strong as the husky youths who 
will be treating them none too gently in the years 
to come. WEISTEEL partitions have this sturdi- 
ness—not only because of the inherent strength 
of heavy Keystone copper-bearing steel—but be- 
cause of unusual features in structural design. 








Wei Steel 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 


for 


ard Knocks 


For instance, the panels are securely anchored and 
welded in the posts—they cannot be pulled out. 


Let us give you the full details — the definite 
facts that prove WEISTEEL economy and lasting 
satisfaction. You will be under. no obligation to 
anyone if you investigate before you buy. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Toilet and Shower Compartments 


NEW YORK - - 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES - ~ 


Dressing Room Partitions 


BOSTON - - ATLANTA 








(Continued from Page 110) 
4. Poor foundation for term’s work. 
5. Wasting time—lack of seriousness of pur- 
pose. 
6. Too many subjects on program. 


7. Poor health. 

8. Home worries. 

9. Timidity and self-consciousness in lack of 
power to express ideas. 

10. Lack of concentration. 

11. Studies too difficult. 

12. Wrong course—is the student doing the 
work she’d rather not do? 

13. Failure to ask questions which would clear 
up difficulties. 

14. Varying degrees of maturity in the same 
recitation class. 


LINCOLN ADOPTS BUDGET PROCEDURE 


—Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has outlined 
a definite plan of procedure in the formulation 
and preparation of the school budget for the school 
vear 1928-29. The outline which comprises five 
different steps, is as follows: 

1. Drafting and reporting tentative budget of 
income. 


a) The tentative budget will be presented to 
the board on or before the last meeting in January. 
1929. 

2. Drafting and reporting tentative budget of 
expenditures. 

a) Bond interest. Prepared and presented by 
the last meeting in November, 1928. 

») Bond sinking. Prepared and presented by 
the last meeting in November, 1928. 

c) General fund. Prepared and presented by 
the last meeting in March, 1929. 


d) Building fund. Prepared and presented by 
the last meeting in March, 1929. 


3. Drafting and reporting the first draft of 
official budget of expenditures. 


a) General fund departmental budgets officially 
approved at the first meeting in May, 1929. 

b) Building fund departmental budgets officially 
approved at the first meeting in May, 1929. 


c) Bond interest budget officially approved at 
the last meeting of the board in June, 1929. 

d) Bond sinking fund budget officially approved 
at the last meeting in June, 1929. 

e) General fund, general budgets. Officially ap- 
proved at the last meeting of the board in June, 
1929. 

f) Building fund, general budgets. Officially ap- 
proved at the last meeting of the board in June, 
1929. 

4. Report the complete official budgets of in- 
come and expenditures, first draft, 1920-30. This 
budget of expenditures will include both general 
and departmental items. It is the thought that 
adoption of the budget at this time will give ap- 
proval to the budget as a whole. It is proposed 
to take this action at the last meeting of the 
hoard in June, 1929. 


5. Authorization of levy. Last meeting of the 
board in June, 1929, based on the complete official 
first draft budget as given in item 4 above. 

It is planned to present detailed studies of the 
different phases of school finance from time to 
time. these studies to be finally incorporated in the 
final budget. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—-Superintendent R. W. Bardwell of Madison, 
Wis., has made a recommendation to his board that 
a purchasing agent be employed. All supplies, ex- 
clusive of perishable articles, should be purchased 
on competitive bids, but the supervisor of pur- 
chases and supplies would be given full authority, 
within limits, to make special and emergency pur- 
chases without bids, but they would have to be 
reduced to a minimum. The supervisor of pur- 
chases and supplies is also to have charge of the 
storeroom, receive and store all supplies for the 
schools, and to distribute the supplies to the vari- 
ous schools in requisitions of the principals, super- 
visors, or order of the superintendent. 


—Girl students of the junior high school at 
Pasadena, Calif.. will continue to wear uniforms 
this year, as formerly. Under a new rule, students 
of the Pasadena High School and Junior College 
will not be required to wear the uniform of middy 
blouse and skirt. 


—An amendment of the Texas state constitution 
affecting education will be voted on in November. 


The amendment provides for a state board of edu- 
cation, whose members will be appointed or elected 
in such a manner and under such authority, and 
will serve for such terms as the legislature pre- 
scribes not to exceed six years. 

It is pointed out that the present board, com- 
posed of the governor, the secretary of state, 
the comptroller, and the state superintendent of 
publie instruction cannot give sufficient time to the 
work from the duties of their regular offices, to 
consider educational problems with the thorough- 
ness that they feel should be given to the work. 
La Crosse, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $479,000 for the school year 1928-29. 

—New Orleans, La. A total of 50,146 students 
were enrolled in the schools on the first Tuesday in 
September. Of the total, 31,309 were students m 
white elementary schools, 5,287 in secondary schools, 
and 13,458 in colored schools. The total enrollment 
in the schools last year was 71,180. 


—Tentative plans have been announced for a third 
conference on rural schools, called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, to discuss the 
problem of rural-school supervision in the south- 
eastern states. 


—At Winston-Salem, N. C., pieces of statuary, 
reproductions of works of art, colored prints of 
paintings by old masters, and European postcards 
have been purchased from the proceeds of fines col- 
lected on overdue books from the library of the 
Richard J. Reynolds High School. The pictures 
and statuary were selected by teachers of the school 
who went abroad last year, and are of special value 
in the study of English, history, and art. It is ex- 
pected that other teachers who travel abroad will 
be commissioned to make similar purchases. The 
money paid by the students in fines is being re- 
turned to them in the form of cultural objects. 

—Louisville, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a plan providing for a supervised study period in 
the schools. Under the plan, classes meet for four 
periods, with forty minutes given to recitation, and 
twenty minutes to supervised study. The change 





eliminates homework by extending the school day 
an extra half hour. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The enrollment of the public 
schools on the opening day of the fall term was 
51,493, or an increase of 1,861 over last year. The 
principal increase was in the high schools, which 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Adjustable Parallel Bars 


Characteristic of all Medart Gym- 
nasium Apparatus, the adjustable 
parallel bar contains superior fea- 
tures of design and construction. It 
is quickly adjusted to width and 
height. All adjustments are auto- 
matically locked. Anti-friction rollers 
are controlled by foot levers. Leather 
pads protect floor. Designed to avoid 
all dangerous projecting lugs, levers. 
and bolt heads. 


Healthy Bodies 
Healthy Minds 


= Physical education builds character, promotes sports- 
manship, and makes students physically fit and mentally 





nd alert. Every school should have a properly outfitted 
re- 

- gymnasium. Every student should be allowed to partici- 
“ pate in physical as well as mental exercises. 

he 

t ° 

hh In the finest outfitted gymnasiums throughout the coun- 
i: ‘ ° ° 
ed try, you will find Medart Gymnasium Apparatus. It is 
ts the first choice of physical directors. Represents the lat- 
in ‘ ° e ° 

im est design, the most careful construction, combined with 
nt refinements that appeal even to those inexperienced in 
“ the technicalities of construction. It is economical. 

e 

he 

” Medart engineering service is freely extended to anyone 
oi Are of ssote Seen, concen interested in planning or equipping gymnasiums or 
as and finish. Made of the finest steel. Z - 

ol Sak vo lem. Wresp grest, Deere locker rooms. Complete description of the most modern 
he iurnishes clean, attractive appearance. : J _ 

es re oe eee gymnasium apparatus made will be found in the Medart 
0} sizes to meet all requiremenis. Write ‘ 

ue for Medart Locker catalogue describ- Gymnasium catalogue L-4. Send for it. 

*X- ing in detail the entire line. 

ill 

he 

re- 

d 

in FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 

id 3530 DeKalb Street — St. Louis, Mo. 

ge 
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For 55 years makers of gymnasium apparatus and playground equipment. 
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2,700 SCHOOLS HAVE CHOSEN 


TAIS 
SHELDON 
TABLE 


Here is a Sheldon science 
table adaptable to teaching 
chemistry, physics, biology 
and general science which 
has been chosen for the com- 
bination laboratories of over 
2,700 schools in the smaller 
communities. It combines ef- 
ficiency and outstanding dur- 
ability with economy. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


(Concluded from Page 112) 
showed an increase of 1,109, or 10 per cent, over 
the past year. The total high-school enrollment 
reached 10,787. 

—Toledo, Ohio. Approximately 58.000 pupils re- 
turned to classes with the opening of the new school 
vear 1928-29. The estimated increase in enrollment 
in the elementary and high schools was 1,500. 

—School superintendents and principals of Cen- 
tralia, Mt. Vernon, Salem, Nashville, Carlyle, and 
Xenia, attended a conference conducted by the In- 
diana University Extension Division on September 
18. The conference took up ways and means of 
organizing visual instruction. Visual instruction 
problems were discussed and the Yale films in his- 
tory teaching were presented. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has opened a 
room for crippled children, and one for deaf chil- 
dren. There are 21 pupils enrolled in the class for 
crippled children and sixteen in the deaf room. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school population is near- 
ing the quarter-million mark, according to recent 
- figures of the board of education. The total esti- 
mated enrollment in all the schools is 229.073, 
which is an increase of 15,134 pupils, or 6.01 per 
cent, over the number attained a year ago. There 
are fewer pupils on part-time schedules this year 
than at any time since 1917. There are 3,417 pupils 
on a part-time schedule this year. 

—“The law places the responsibility of enforcing 
law against secret societies and fraternities in 
school upon the school board,” says the Salem. Oreg., 
Journal. “The members cannot shelve this respon- 
sibility upon superintendent or principal but must 
themselves assume it. In this matter the board is 
entitled to receive the active support and coopera- 
tion of the parents, for the secrecy involved makes 
detection a difficult problem without their assist- 
ance. Parents alone are in a position to know at 
once, whether their children are violating their 
pledged word and to enforce compliance therewith. 
Parents are apt to place upon the teachers many of 
their own duties, but this is one that cannot be 
transferred.” 

—Detroit, Mich. With the opening of the 1928-29 
schoo) year, the school plant has been considerably 
incre:.sed in capacity through the opening of a num- 
ber of new buildings. Of the four new structures, 
two are for the use of elementary schools, and two 
will be devoted to high-school classes. The Cooley 
High School, the largest of these buildings, has a 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





capacity of 1,500 students and affords high-school 
facilities to a large, rapidly growing section. The 
Hally School, with a capacity of 1,280 students, is 
intended for elementary pupils in another rapidly 
growing suburban section. The Mackenzie High 
School, which will be used temporarily as a com- 
bined elementary and intermediate school, has made 
possible the abandonment of a number of temporary 
buildings. 

At the beginning of the second semester, addi- 
tional relief will be afforded to a number of schools 
through the opening of the Jackson school, erected 
on an old site. The building will have a capacity 
of 1,500 students. 

—Supt. William J. Bogan of Chicago has pro- 
posed that school gymnasiums and assembly halls 
be used for community purposes when school is not 
in session. Mr. Bogan points out that the present 
school plant is valued at millions of dollars, and 
remains idle during the greater part of the school 
day. 

According to Mr. Bogan, a fund might be raised 
to cover the expense of opening the gymnasiums 
and assembly halls for contests and civie functions. 
At present, the board charges a small fee for the 
use of school buildings. A public fund of from 
$50,000 to $150,000 would keep the doors of the 
schools open for organizations sanctioned by the 
trustees. 

—Springfield, Mo. A bond issue of $1,500,000 
has been submitted to the voters for approval. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used for the erec- 
tion of eight new schools. 

—Pontiac, Mich. Steps have been taken to secure 
a survey of territory in Southfield township to 
determine whether the construction of the proposed 
$125,000 school building and the selection of sites 
are necessary. An injunction was recently issued 
to prevent the issuance of bonds voted at a special 
election. 

—Konawa, Okla. School bonds in the amount 
of $90.000 have been voted for a new school build- 
ing. The building is to be erected in three units, 
one of which is to be completed this fall. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of education has or- 
dered Supt. F. M. Longanecker to prepare a school- 
building program for a period of ten years. The 
new pregram is intended to meet an increasing de- 
mand for additional school facilities. 


—Alton, Ill. The school board has announced 
that the new high-school auditorium will be avail- 





able for all community events of an educational 
nature. <A rental fee of $50 will be charged for 
the use of the hall. 


The board has adopted rules to govern the use of 
the hall. Applicants must state the purpose of the 
meeting, whether there is to be an admission charge, 
and whether any profit is expected from the meet- 
ing. A guarantee clause must be signed by the ap- 
plicant to insure that there will be: no cost to the 
school district in event of an unusual damage, other 
than wear and tear on the building. 


—Detroit, Mich. Plans have been prepared for 
a twelve-story administration building for the 
board of education. The new building is to house 
ail the offices of the board and is to be financed by 
a $600,000 bond issue and by funds obtained from 
the sale of the present administration building. 


Elk City, Okla. A school-bond election in the 
amount of $94,000 has been called to provide for 
additional school buildings. The additional facili- 
ties are required to meet a rapid growth in the 
school enrollment. 


—St. Joseph, Mo. A committee of five prominent 
citizens has been appointed to have charge of the 
campagn for the new  school-bond issue of 
$2,180,000. 

—Houston, Tex. The school board has disposed 
of $1,074,000 in school bonds for various building 
and improvement projects. The bonds are part of 
an issue of $4,000,000 approved by the voters. 


—The second story of the Cordley School at Law- 
rence, Kans., was occupied on September 15. Messrs. 
Owen, Saylor & Payson, Kansas City, Mo., were 
the architects of the building. 

—The school which was wrecked at Bath, Mich., 
by a man named Andrew Kehoe, killing 43 children, 
has been replaced by the new $/5,000 school, the 
James Couzens school. In the foyer of the building 
is the bronze figure of a little girl with a kitten 
under her arm. It is Bath’s memorial to the vic- 
tims of the blast. School children in all parts of 
the state contributed the pennies that paid for the 
statue. The school was financed by Senator Couzens. 


—Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The school board has pro- 
posed the adoption of a new salary schedule, which 
will provide an increase of $600 per annum for 
elementary, high-school, and vocational teachers, 
and school principals. In the case of principals, 
the annual increase will be limited to $250. 
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YON Steel Cabinets are 
suited by their good 


design, by their rugged 
construction, by their hand- 
some finish and by their 
broad utility to a general 
use in schools. Finishes are 
in mahogany, walnut, oak, 


white, ivory gray and dark green. 


Desk-hi will supplement the prin- 
cipal’s desk with handy storage, 


Steel Shelving ... Lockers... Cabinets... 
Counters . . . Steelart Folding Tables and 
Chairs... General Steel Storage Equipment 
and Steel Furniture. The Lyon name and 
trade mark attest the strength, finish, useful- 
ness and durability of Lyon Steel Products. 
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under lock and key, for 
records and valuable pa- 
pers. Tu-dor, a large 
cabinet with adjustable 
shelves, will protect a 
great deal of the school 
supplies. Other cabinets 


for every storage need. 


Write for complete information 
on Lyon Steel Cabinets —the right 


cabinets for school use. 


LYON METAL 
PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Aurora, Illinois 


Successor to: 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 
Aurora, Il. 





CABINETS 
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Hughes High School, Cincinnati: 
Tietig & Lee, Architects. Prin- 
cipal C. M. Merry says: “The 
Kernerator is a valuable asset to 


the lunch room.” 


Modern Schools 
destroy garbage 
and waste instantly 
—without odor or garbage cans! 


Away with the dirty, filthy, foul-smelling garbage can! 
is the cry of school boards who follow the trend of the 
times when planning new schools. For they know the 
health advantages and economies in dropping all garbage 
and waste into the Kernerator’s handy hopper doors. Even 
when some cost-paring is necessary—the Kernerator is left 


in the plans. 


What the Hughes High School says is typical of the testi- 
monies received from dozens of prominent, modern, and 
attractive schools, academies, and seminaries, both large and 
small, in every part of the country. 


lf you are planning to erect a new school—modernize it! 
Be sure you eliminate every garbage can—because there is 
a safe, sanitary, more economical way to dispose of all 
refuse from classrooms, playgrounds, and lunch rooms! 


Here’s What Kernerator Assures: 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school fires 
through ridding basement of trash piles. 

Banishes the trucking of waste paper and sweepings to 
the basement. 

Entirely does away with the expense of buying, clean- 


“ 


ing, and replacing of garbage cans. 
4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from cafe and 
cafeteria. 


st 


Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling garbage wagons 
to call for garbage. 

6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and greater health 
assurance, 

Costs nothing to operate or maintain—requires no fuel 
-—an occasional match burns the waste and air dried 
garbage. 


Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the masonry 
adds but little more when the regular chimney is used. 
Send for our new illustrated school book which gives valu- 
ible information on uses and installation of Kernerator. 
You should have this data in your files. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


733 E. WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


KERNERATOR 
REG 
THE CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 








. U.S. PAT OFF 


Garbage and 


Waste Disposal 


Instant, Sanitary, 
Costless 
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Sani Table 
No. 308 


a how bright and shining it is. 
Now picture an entire cafeteria out- 
fitted with this clean, attractive, sanitary 
equipment. Base is rustproof Sani Metal, 
white porcelain enameled. Top is genuine 
Sani Onyx, easy to clean, and always new 
looking. This 308 Table is just an example 
of the attractiveness of Sani Products Cafe- 
teria equipment— ideal for commercial, 
institutional, industrial and school use. May 
we send you our complete catalog? 


SANI PRODUCTS COMPANY 
56 Sani Building + North Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING ORGANIZATION FOR 
SANI METAL AND SANI ONYX 
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ESTABLISHES A HIGH STANDARD FOR EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY 





L-5060 
LIBRARY TABLE 


The table has a one-half-inch, five-ply 


The efficiency in every PETERSON 
unit is the result of over thirty- 
seven years research and study of 
modern requirements. The quality 
of PETERSON FURNITURE is 
built into high-grade materials by 
craftsmen long skilled in their 


trade. 


PETERSON laboratory and library 
furniture will last for the life of 


your building. 


top. The legs are rigidly held by braces 


and lag screws. It will stand hard usage. 


939 
Student’s Chemical and Agricultural 
Table. A dnal-purpose laboratory 
table. Ample storage space for six- 
teen students — open spaces below 
provide knee space when students 
are using tools. 





Supt. Everett C. Hirsch of Rice Lake, Wis., has 
lwen reelected for another year. 

Supt. William J. Bogan of Chicago, LIl., was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the Chicago 
Principals’ Club on September 29. Members of the 
hoard of education, assistant and district superin- 
tendents, and members of the administrative staff 


of the schools were present. Among the speakers 
at the dinner were Supt. Bogan, Mr. H. Wallace 
Caldwell of the board, Mr. Herbert C. Hanson of the 
principals’ club, Miss Rose Pesta, Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, and Mrs. Rose L. Gannon. 

Mr. Paul A. Davis, superintendent of schools at 
Elma, Wash., has been elected president of the 
Grays Harbor county unit of the Washington Edu- 
tation Association. 

~Mr, 0. C. France, superintendent of the schools 
of Lincoln Park, Mich., has resigned. 

—Mr. J. B. Stout, of Grandfield, Okla., has re- 
signed as sup verintendent to become director of 
school supervision in twelve counties comprising the 
district of Southwestern Teachers’ College at Wea- 
therford, Okla. Mr. Stout had completed twelve 
years of service as head of the Grandfield schools. 

Supt. Fred B. Farmer of Storm Lake, Iowa, is 
serving his seventh year as head of the school sys- 
tem. Mr. A. E. Ruby, principal of the high school, 
has entered upon his eighth year of service. 

‘Mr. M. C.. Taylor of Madera, Calif., has been 
reelected as superintendent of city schools for a 
four- year term. The reelection carries with it a 
substantial inerease in salary. 

~Supt. Frank G. Pickell of Montclair, N. J., has 
—_ reelected by the school board for a ra year 
term, ata salary of $10,500 and $12,000 per annum. 
Mr. Pickell has recently been elected to member- 
ship in the National Council of Education, in recog- 
nition of his outstanding administration, which has 
met with loeal, state, and national approval. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


PETERSON SERVICE 


Our floor planning service has in 
many instances been a distinct fac- 
tor in eliminating unnecessary ex- 
penditures. If you are building or 





L-5042 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 


remodeling, our SERVICE DE- Library. It has five compart- 


PARTMENT will gladly submit 
blueprints and specifications upon 
receipt of your floor plans—just a 


rough sketch will suffice. 


Office and factory 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 





—Mr. Harvey U. Reiter, principal of the Excel- 
sior ‘Township Consolidated School at Lark Park, 
lowa, has been reelected for another school year. 
A previous item erroneously stated that Mr. Reiter 
had been elected as superintendent. 

—Chicago. Ill. The position of special assistant 
to the superintendent of schools has been created. 
The assistant will have charge of the selection of 
hooks and will perform other educational duties 
under the direction of the ‘superintendent. The 
position has been created with the idea of relieving 
the superintendent of much of the clerical work 
attached to the office. 

—Mr. Charles H. Peterson, formerly principal of 
the George Washington Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been elected director of the Bureau 
of Child Welfare and Guidance, of Pasadena. 

—Mr. Ira C. Landis, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Riverside, Calif., has heen 
elected superintendent of the city schools. 

—Mr. A. R. Clifton. superintendent of schools of 
Monrovia, Calif., was recently presented with a 
life membership in the National Education Asso 
ciation. Mr. Clifton is N.E.A. director for Cali- 
fornia and is past president of the southern section 
of the California Teachers’ Association. 

—Mr. Kenneth R. Paterson, of Mayfield, Ky.. 
is serving his sixth vear as head of the city school 
system. 

—Dr. Howard D. White, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J., has 
become assistant state commissioner of education. 
Dr. White succeeds Lambert L. Jackson, who re- 
signed to become assistant superintendent of schools 
at Newark. 

Dr. W. J. Osburn, formerly director of the 
division of tests and measurements in the Wiscon- 
xin State Education Department, has gone to the 
Ohio state University as professor in school admin- 
istration. Dr. Osburn will give one half of his 
time to work in the state department of public 
instruction. 

Mr. Irvin H. Schmitt of Milford, Towa, has 
leen elected superintendent of schools at Sac City, 
succeeding Mr. J. H. Ray. Mr. Schmitt completed 
six years of service at Milford. hefore coming to 
Sac C ity. 

—Mr. R. V. Melby of Pelican Rapids, Minn., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Sauk 
Rapids. to sueceed Mr. S. B. Erickson, who went 


ments of various sizes. 


WRITE FOR THESE CATALOGS 
LABORATORY CATALOG No. 14-N 
LIBRARY CATALOG No. 15-N 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


to Galesville, Wis. Mr. J. A. MeArthur of Baudette, 
Minn., has been elected to succeed Mr. Melby. 

—Mr. Clifford Funderburg, formerly superin 
tendent of schools in Huntington county, Ind., has 
resigned, to accept a position as state representative 
for the Scott, Foresman Company. 

Mr. Charles EF. Teach, of Bakersfield, Calif., has 

heen elected superintendent of schools at San Louis 
Obispo. 


—The Orleans parish school board of New Or 
leans, La., has raised the salary of Supt. Nicholas 
Bauer, from $8,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

—Mr. W. E. Weagley has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Huron, Ohio, to succeed Mr. 
FE. S. MeCormick. 

—Mr. Paul Sanderfer has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Rutherford, Tenn., to sueceed 
W. C. Robinson. 


—Mr. L. A. Parr of Coquille, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marshfield. 


—Mr. H. FE. Barnes of Des Moines, lowa, has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Slater, to 
succeed C. M. Bartrug. 


—Miss Ruth Bradshaw of Fairbury, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of the city schools, to suc 
ceed C. B. Moore. 


-Mr. H. D. Pickens of Oxford, Miss., has been 
yranted a year’s leave of absence to take a course 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. Ray A. Furr 
will serve as acting superintendent of schools dur- 
ing Mr. Pickens’ absence. 

Mr. C. C. Baldwin has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Huntington Beach, to succeed 
\W. H. Huff, resigned. 


-Miss Anne Darling, deputy superintendent of 
schools at San Jose, Calif., died on August 1 at a 
San Francisco hospital, after a lingering illness. 
Miss Darling was a pioneer in the local school move 
ment and witnessed the growth and development of 
the educational system with interest and coopera- 
tion. She was a member of the city board of edu- 
cation for 29 years. In August, 1899, she was 
elected deputy superintendent of schools, a position 
she had held continuously under five superin 
tendents. 

—Mr. I. A. Archer has resigned as superintend 
ent of schools at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. GC. W. 
Phillips has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to sueceed Mr. Archer. 
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No better built 


VER since the Durabilt Steel Locker first 

made its appearance in the fall of 1921 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for 
this quality product. 

Even though our plant operated both day 
and night for a period of several years we 
found ourselves unable, at times, to supply the 
needs of those who were anxious to obtain 
Durabilt Lockers. 


While we have always been proud of the 
service rendered our customers, we have re- 
cently completed additions to our factory, 
which have enabled us to increase our output 
materially and at the same time further im- 
prove our service. 

Not only have we increased our capacity and 
improved our service, but as a result of hun- 
dreds of tests and experiments many refine- 
ments have been added to our product which 
make it possible for us to truthfully say in 
making announcement of this new locker that— 


“The Improved Durabilt 
Locker has no Equal!’’ 


It has constantly been our desire to produce 
a locker which excelled in every respect and 
yet sold at such a reasonable price that it would 
be false economy for anyone in need of locker 
storage facilities to equip their buildings with 
any but Durabilt Steel Lockers. 
A careful study of the list of outstanding fea- 
tures of Durabilt as described on the adjoining 
page will be sufficient to convince anyone 
-‘that— 


Durabilt is Positively 
the Greatest Locker Value 
on the Market Today 


Don’t fail to see a sample of this new locker 
before you buy—Compare it with others and 
see for yourself that the Improved Durabilt 
Locker is in a class by itself and is all we claim 
for it. 

Naturally it is impossible for us to adequate- 
ly describe this wonderful locker in a two-page 
ad, so we have prepared a comprehensive 
folder, No. 6000, which illustrates it fully. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 
COMPANY 


400 Arnold Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 











Let Construction~Not Price 
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than Duvabilt!” 


Outstanding 
Construction Features 


1—Rigid Door Frame.—1” x 1” x %” hard steel angle uprights. 
1%” x %” No. 14 gauge formed steel channel cross members 
securely joined to uprights at each end by two 7” counter- 
sunk head rivets, as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength of any locker is 
dependent on the rigidity of the door frame, it will pay you 
to look into this point carefully when selecting your locker 
equipment. ) 

2—Scientifically Reinforced Door.—The illustrations of ‘Door 
Construction” and “Top Construction” show full-length tub- 
ular reinforcements on vertical edges of door, also hemmed 
flanges as used on both top and bottom of door. (No danger 
of bottom flange of door being bent out of shape by stepping 
on it.) Corners of door are securely tied together by means 
of arc welding. 

3—Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No meta] to metal con- 
tact when door is being closed.) This Patented, Tamper- 
proof Latching Device is Concealed inside the vertical tubular 
reinforcement of door. 

4—Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight-Lift Handle.— 
With curled grip which provides ample space for comfortable 
hand-hold. 

5—Pedlocking Attachment with Rubber Silencers. — Arranged 
for use of any standard padlock; and in addition, is 
designed with two rubber silencers so that noise is practi- 
cally eliminated when handle is raised or lowered. 

6—Reinforced, full looped (metal formed completely around 
pin), five-knvckle, Strap Hinge.—Attached to door with two 
Binder Head bolts, permits door to open approximately 180 
degrees. Three each on single tier and double tier standard 
lockers. The hinges are riveted to the door frame directly 
opposite the lock fingers as this gives added security. Hinge 
pins are embedded in angle so they cannot be driven out, 
neither would the removing of hinge bolts make it possible 
to enter the locked locker without a key. 

7—“Safety’ Type Ventilating Louvres.— (So designed as to 
prevent anyone injuring themselves on them.) Louvres 
are 4%” wide, with ¥;” opening and are 1%” apart, center 
to center. . 

8—Reinforcing Plate under Hinge.—(This is a No. 14 gauge 
plate welded to inside of door which serves as an added pro- 
tection against exceptionally rough treatment.) 

9—Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Silencers — which re- 
duce noise from slamming of doors. 

10—Automatic Locking Bar Release. — (Closing of door auto- 
matically releases locking bar permitting it to quietly drop 
into locked position.) 

11—Lock is attached to inside of door, without exposed bolt heads, 
—which eliminates all opportunity of chiseling off bolts to 
gain access with malicious intent. 

12—All Coat Hooks attached with two screws—making it impos- 
sible to twist off by hand or remove without use of tools. 
Udylite Rust-proof Finish. 

13—Perfect Fitting Top and Erd Finishing Strips—attached by 
means of concealed screws. (By far the neatest and most ar- 
tractive trim ever furnished for recessed locker installations.) 

14—Attractive Brass Number Plates.— Each locker furnished 
with polished brass number plate with black filled depressed 
numbers 7” high. Plates securely attached with split rivets 
(not screws) making stealing of them very difficult. 

15—Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built strong enough so 
that standing on Bottom will not injure it.) 

16—Adiustable Rear Legs.—( Very desirable for leveling up rear 
of lockers when floors are uneven.) 

17—Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchoring and taking up 
of irregularities due to floor unevenness.) 

18—All Screws and Nuts rust-proofed by the Parker Process.— 
This precaution eliminates possibility of getting rust spots 
on clothing.) All outside screws are of the slotless binder 
head type. 

19—Binder Head Hinge Bolts with Knurl under Head. Two to 
each Hinge.—(Hold door securely and do not work loose in 
every-day use.) 

20—Curled Front Edge on Shelf.—(No danger of injury by chil- 
dren hanging on them.) 

21—Right Hand Swinging Doors.—-Doors are hinged to swing to 
the Right (not left) as this is the logical way for right- 
handed people to open them. 

22—Attractive “Satin Texture” Enamel Finish. — Baked on at 
proper temperature to insure finest appearance and durabil- 
ity. (Will stand rigid hammer test without flaking.) Al 
parts thoroughly cleaned before enamel is applied. 

23—Special Equipment.—In addition to standard equipment such 
special equipment as vertical partitions, coat rods, closed 
bases, drawers, umbrella racks, drip pans, mirrors, comb and 
brush trays, towel rods, golf ball trays, golf bag chains, 
aoe hooks, sword clips, gun clips, etc., can be furnished 
to order. 
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of great efficiency as clear as the air of the sky. 


light evenly over the entire surface. 


the rays. 


demonstration m your own office. 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


ROM London to Australia— Winnipeg to Rio de Janeiro—and even 
in Japan — Celestialite, the three-layer lighting globe. is found 
shedding its radiance on the more fortunate and intelligent of men 

By following the great architect — Nature. Celestialite lavishes 
“sunshine illumination” wherever it is installed. The three layers, 
which compose Celestialite, scientifically imitate the action of the Sun. 


First, an outer layer of crystal glass for strength—a medium 


Second. a center white layer to imitate the action of the 
clouds in the sky. It filters out the glare and diffuses the 


Third. an inner blue layer of special light-rectifying glass, 
imitating the color of the blue sky, whitens and perfects 


As radiant sunshine beautifies the day, Celestialite beautifies interiors. 
Wherever the three-layer lighting globe is installed, depressing dark- 
ness 1s banished and exhilarating sunshine reigns...To thoroughly 
convince yourself of the inimitable qualities of this remarkable lighting 
globe, compare it with any other globe. We will gladly arrange for a 


CELESTIALITE 





tialite. 


Only a trial installa- 





tion can convince you 
of the superior qualities 





Although Celestialite’s virtues have been acclaimed 
universally, the great popularity of the three layer 
lighting globe is among schools and universities. 


The soft, “next to daylight” illumination that Hows 
from Celestialite is the result of the scientific three- 
layer principle used in the manufacture of Celestialite. 


Eyestrain, a factor which greatly retards the prog- 
ress of a student, is completely eradicated when Celes- 
tialite is properly installed. It has been proved that 
teachers and scholars both work better under Celes- 


in Celestialite. Just af 
ford us the opportunity 
by writing to— 





GLEASON -TIEBOUT GLASS CO., 200 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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Mr. Edward L. Branson, Mr. George C. Furniss, 
and Mr. Gordon E. Townsend have been unanimous- 
lv reelected president and secretary-treasurer of the 
school board at Battle Creek, Mich. 

-Mr. J. E. Malone, veteran member of the school 
hoard at LaSalle, Ill., has resigned after a service 
of 28 years. 

~—Mr. Carl B. Major, assistant secretary of the 
Indianapolis, Tnd., school board for the past two 
vears, has resigned. 

Mr. James LL. Hale, of Riverview, Mich., has 
leen appointed to fill a vacancy on the school board 
of Dist. No, 2, Monguagon, Mich. 

Mr. Harvey IF. Rettew has recently been ap- 
pointed heating and ventilating engineer for the 
hoard of education of Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
Mr. Robert M. Peterman. 


Mr. Frank J. Reinert has been appointed to fill 
the position made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Rettew in the department of buildings. 


Mr. George L. Garton has been reelected as 
secretary and business manager of the board of edu- 
cation at Des Moines, Iowa. Miss May Goodrell 
was also reelected as director of attendance and 
employment activities. 

—-Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, of the Connecticut state 
loard of education, has accepted the newly created 
position of assistant commissioner in charge of 
finance of the New York state department of edu 
cation. He will serve under Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves, ; 

—The Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State will hold their 44th annual meeting on 
December 27, 28, and 29, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Mrs. Thomas 8S. McClure is the newly elected 
member of the school board of San Antonio, Tex. 
Her watchword is that politics should have no place 
in the management of the schools. 
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—Galen Jones is the new principal of the coedu- 
cational high school of Reading, Pa. Mr. Jones 
came to Reading from Port Arthur, Tex. 

—Dr. B. L. Parkinson has been appointed diree- 
tor of teacher training for the state of Alabama. 

—Mr. R, A. Collins, formerly principal of the 
Franklin School at Port Arthur, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed as principal of the senior high school. Mr. 
A. N. Donner, of Madison, Iowa, has been appointed 
to sueceéd Mr. Collins as principal of the Franklin 
School. 


—Mr. M. F. Hyde has been appointed principal of 
the new junior high school at Lawrence, Kans., to 
succeed Mr. J. E. Stonecipher, who has gone to Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

—Supt. W. W. Curfman of Lawrence, Kans., has 
entered upon his second term as head of the school 
system. 

—Mr. John J. Nagle, auditor of the high-school 
committee at Hartford, Conn., died suddenly at his 
home on September 26. The high-school committee 
adopted resolutions of regret on the death of Mr. 
Nagle. 

—Mr. W. J. Webb of Mayfield, Ky., has begun 
his eighteenth year as chairman of the board of 
education. Mr. Webb will have two more years to 
serve on his present term. 

-—Mr. Barney M. Gagle has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Muskegon, Mich. Mr. Gagle 
was elected to the board in June, 1926, and his term 
would have expired in June, 1929. 


—Miss Mary E. Nicholson, who for more than 
forty years was connected with public-school work 
in Indianapolis, Ind., died at the home of a relative 
on September 20, after a long illness. Miss Nichvl- 
son had a long teaching career and was principal 
of the Indianapolis Normal School from 1884 to 
1909. She served as a member of the school board 
during the period from 1910 to 1914. 


—Dr. Joseph H. Byrne, 64, medical examiner of 
the bureau of law and adjustment of the finance 
department, New York City schools, died at his 
home on September 22. Dr. Byrne was a member 
of the board of school trustees of the old twenty- 
second ward during the early nineties. He was for 
nineteen years chief medical advisor of the depart- 
ment of finance. 


—Mr. F. A. Ransdell of Lancaster, Ohio, has 


heen elected superintendent of schools at Dunkirk. 


Supt. Benjamin Klager of Manistee, Mich., has 

been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. C. E. Oxley of Cedarville. Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Williamsport. 

—Mr. H. C. Pendry has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Ironton, Ohio. 

—Mr. H. F. Hunt has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Tacoma, Wash. 

—Mr. Slater Bartlow, Jr.. of Emison, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hunting 
burg. 


Mr. J. F. Waddell of South Milwaukee, Wis.. 
on September 1, became supervisor of high schools 
in the Wisconsin state education department. 

Mr. W. P. Swett has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools at Somerville, Mass. 


‘Supt. C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
appointed chairman of a committee recently ap 
pointed by State Superintendent Callahan to study 
systems of grading and marking in the state. 

——Mr. Leonard Young, superintendent of schools 
at Duluth, Minn., has been appointed one of the 
eleven members of the committee on resolutions of 
the National Education Association. 


-——Mr. J. A. Linebarger of Rockville, Ind., has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


—Mr. Harold Conner of Hurley, Wis., has been 
elected president of the Schoolmasters’ Club for the 
coming year. Mr. I. O. Hubbard was elected vice- 
president. 

—-Lorimor Hargrove was chosen superintendent 
of the consolidated school at Paton, Iowa. 


—Mr. D. L. Bailey, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Harbor Springs, Mich., has accepted the 
position of director of rural education at the West- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ College. Mr. Bailey recently 
completed a course in postgraduate work leading to 
the master of arts degree. 


—Supt. C. J. Byrne of Ottawa, Ill, who was the 
defendant in a suit for damages brought by Mr. 
Carl- Johnson of Chicago, won his case in the court. 
It appears that the plaintiff sought damages at the 
hands of Mr. Byrne because of an automobile acci- 
dent, but he refused, as he believed the plaintiff and 
not himself, was liable for damages. The case was 
taken into court, where it was dismissed at the cost 
of the plaintiff. The evidencé showed conclusively 
that the plaintiff was responsible for the accident. 
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| BERLOY 


lf you are facing the 
prospect of a locker 
installation we will be 
glad to place our wide 
experience at your dis- 
posal. Naturally you 
will want the most ef- 
ficient size and type of 
lockers for your par- 
ticular needs, and lo- 
cated where they will 
give students the best 
service. Berloy locker 
engineers can help you 
with your problem. 
Simply mail the cou- 
pon below. 
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Full length lockers, installed in a hallway, make an 
ideal -storage place for street clothes and other per- 
sonal belongings. 


Compartment lockers provide safe and clean storage 
for books and lunches in the classroom. 


‘The modern school needs several kinds of lockers. The il 
lustrations show three kinds of Berloy lockers installed in 
the Bonne Terre High School, Bonne Terre, Missouri. 


Vas Berloy’s wide range of standard types anticipates almost 
ven every possible requirement of big school or small school, in 
i. i 
nd warm climate or cold. 
int . 7 : 
Sturdy construction, gravity latches that hold at three 

las 
ng points, and many other features that make for satisfaction 
is., and long wear, are to be found in Berloy lockers. 
als 

Double tier lock t loth hile stud : : 6 _ : : 
af the gymnasium floor. Basket racks (at left) store We will be pleased to furnish further information without 

ns suits aos shoes — — ney — " . 

not in use, ermitting accommodatio o 0 ws 7 
en in room avallable oe a obligation. Just send the coupon below. 


f THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 








vd BRANCHES AT Canton, Ohio 
gets Jacksonville Pittsburgh C) Please send me locker literature. 
; oston Kansas City Roanoke PI tell us how to plan our lock 
en Chicago Long Island City Rochestet ou installation. ’ = = 
he Cincinnati Los Angeles San Antonio 
re- Columbus Milwaukee San Francisco N: 
Dallas Minneapolis Seattle ati 
Detroit Montreal St. Louis : 
nt Hartford Newark, N. J. Toronto Title... deserts 
Houston New York 
' Indianapolis Philadelphia Street Address 
0 
he Export Dept.,516 W. 25th St., New York City City.. 
st- 
‘ly 
to 
he 
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he 
ci- 
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Alexander Hamilton School of Cleveland 


A Planning Service 
That Really Helps School Architects 


TT in Designing Kitchens and Cafeterias 
he \ ha V e We maintain an experienced engineering department 


to aid you in securing the latest and most practical 


ideas. 

Cc i - A N Our suggestions on layouts, lists of equipment, and 
estimates are available regardless of the size of in- 
stallation desired. 

You are invited to make use of this plan and specifi- 
cation service. Merely send sketch with dimensions 
Achoo/ Flo Ory and data, for prompt cooperation. 


The CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
in Kalamazoo! reset Soars Gost 


EVERYTHING 
Kalamazoo’s public school equipment comprises 14 buildings, or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


or groups of buildings, some of them accommodating up to 
2,500 children. Since building maintenance begins with floors, 


FINNELL Electric Floor Machines are used throughout the BASKETBALL Is FAST 
buildings have hardwood floors. Linoleum floors are polished 


system. 
~ A 
weekly with FINNELL Machines, and a coat of liquid wax ole ibe 


; : s 
is applied once or twice a year. Classroom floors are treated MAR EG 


with liquid wax and polished 3 times a year. In this way a TREATM 


nonslipping, protective coating is kept permanently on the 
floors, at a cost of not over 14 cents a sq. yd. a year in corri- 
dors, and less than 1.8 cents a sq. yd. a year in classrooms. 
Old hardwood floors, which previous- % u R FA c E D F L 0 Oo K 
ly had been oiled, have been scrubbed 
down to the bare wood with FINNELL 
Machines, given successive coats of 
liquid wax, and polished with the ma- It scrubs 
7 until they now require only 2 or J¢ waxes 
olishin ; 
a w——-_—— if |. 
You may have only one building in 
your school system. No matter! From 
the eight available sizes of FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polishers you can have a 
system to fit your needs,—a system 
that will give you clean school floors 
economically. 


ON A 


Most of the school buildings are floored in classrooms and 
corridors with battleship linoleum, though some of the older 
















A survey of your floor conditions and 
area does not obligate you at all. Have 
one made now. For further information 
write FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 2511 
East St., Elkhart, Indiana. Also Stand- 
ard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Factories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District 
offices in principal cities. 





A CAR-NA-VAR treated gymnasium floor. A Car- 
Na-Var finish will stand rough usage. It is NON- 
SLIPPERY. 


: Resurface your gym floor with CAR-NA-VAR. It is 
ECONOMICAL TO USE— EASY TO USE— EASY 
TO CLEAN AND NON-SLIPPERY. 
Write for attractive prices and full description. 
CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 219 SCOTT STREET == WATSEKA, ILLINOIS 
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KEEN MINDS IN CHARGE OF MAINTENANCE 


K 


For Maintenance Work 


















Does it have the only sanding machine 
that embodies the newest — latest and 
best? 

Does it have the Powerful—Fast-Cutting 
CLARKE Vacuum Portable Sander? 
The only machine that does the work of 
the big Three-Drum Sander, the big Belt 
Sander, the Arm Sander, the big Floor 
Sander, and, in addition, does many things 
those sanders cannot do. 

The only machine that is really dustless. 


The only machine that is really portable, 
easy to operate, easy to work with, any- 


EEN minds in charge of main- 
tenance work have been quick 
to grasp the useful, labor-saving 
qualities of the Powerful — Fast- 
Cutting CLARKE Vacuum Port- 
able Sander. 

They have put these easy-to-operate 
machines to work making old desk 
tops new, giving to each Mary and 
Jimmie a smooth writing surface, 
turning battle-scarred desks into 
good-looking, useful furniture, and 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 

No need of postponing this impor- 
tant work until another vacation 
period. No need of regretting the 
fact that the writing surfaces are 
not now what they were intended 
to be. Maintenance men have taught 
us the easier, simpler, less trouble- 
some method. 
Over the week end one man with 
one CLARKE VACUUM PORT- 
ABLE SANDER does the work of 
a crew of men. 


POWERFUL - FAST CUTTING 


—— nl 


ee eat OY 5 
‘CLARY 


VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER. 





IS YOUR MANUAL TRAINING OUT OF DATE? 


where, anytime, from any convenient 
electric light socket. 


It is safe in operation, peculiarly adapted 


to Manual Training use, and thoroughly 
instructive of the best in woodworking. 
Let us show you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, more about this truly helpful, sound- 
ly instructive, and needful labor-saving’ 
machine. WRITE TODAY. 


Clarke Sand'ng Machine Co. 
Dept. G-211, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III, 


Originators, and for over 11 years, Manufacturers of 


Portable Sanding Machines. 








SEATTLE PROVIDES COURSES 

—The school board of Seattle, Wash., has an- 
nounced the beginning of a series of professional 
courses for the teaching staff of the city schools. 
The courses were arranged with the cooperation of 
the entire staff of superintendents and supervisors, 
and have been planned to fit as nearly as possible 
into the needs and wishes of groups within the 
staff. Sixteen lectures will be offered during the 
first semester and sixteen or more the second semes- 
ter. These will be given by the most competent 
persons at a cost of $8 per lecture. 

The professional courses will count on the salary 
schedule on the same basis as regular college, uni- 
versity, or extension credits. Each course as 
planned, will count as one hour (quarter) credit ; 
ten meetings of sixty minutes are accounted equiva- 
lent to the extension requirements of twelve 50- 
minute periods. 

In the work, it is planned to keep the courses 
professional. It is not anticipated that teachers 
will take courses having no relation to their grade 
or department, but rather that courses will be 
planned as nearly as possible to meet the needs of 
every group. 


PROVIDE SPECIAL ALLOWANCES FOR 
TEACHERS 

—The school board of Council Bluffs. Iowa, has 
adopted a set of resolutions, embodying special 
allowances for teachers which are contained in each 
teacher’s contract. The resolutions are as follows: 

1. All teachers, who attend summer school, 
taking such courses as meet the approval of the 
superintendent, will be given a minimum allowance 
of $25, and a maximum allowance of $75. Under 
the rules, each teacher on the teaching staff is re- 
quired to attend summer school once in a period 
of five years. 


2. An allowance of $5 per month will be paid to 
high-school teachers, who carry the burdens and 
responsibilities of the high-school organizations, 
under the direction of the respective principals. 

3. Teachers of physical education in elementary 
grades will be paid an additional salary of $5 per 
month for acting as supervisors of playgrounds and 
directing after-school physical-education programs, 
under the supervision of the principal and the 
director of physical education. 

4. All teachers will be given full pay for absence 
not to exceed five days during the first year of 
teaching; during the second year of experience, 
a teacher will be allowed full pay for absence not 
to exceed five days, and half pay for absence not 
to exceed ten days. Teachers who have taught more 
than two years and less than ten years will be 
given full pay for an absence of ten days, and an 
additional ten days once during each period of three 
years. Teachers who have taught ten or more years, 
will be given full pay for an absence of ten days, 
and an additional absence of twenty days once in 
every three years. 


MINNEAPOLIS ADOPTS TEACHER- 
TENURE RULES 

The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., on 
September 10, adopted a resolution providing for a 
revision of the rules governing teacher tenure. The 
revised rules which relate to reappointment of 
teachers, the probationary period, dismissals, pub- 
lic hearings, suspensions, contracts and assignments, 
and transfers, are as follows: 


Tenure Rules 

4. Reappointment. 

a. Teachers in regular service will receive notice 
of assignment, unless dismissed for cause. The time 
of assignment and reappointment of teachers on 
probation shall be on or before the middle of the 
month of April each year. 

b. All teachers shall be assigned to positions by 
the superintendent. Assignments may be changed 
by the superintendent at any time, and whenever 
possible after conference with teachers. 


c. Special recommendations of teachers who are 
still on probation must be made each year before 
the first of March. Unless for some special reason, 
such as immorality, conduct unbecoming a teacher, 
or disobedience to orders of superiors, such recom- 
mendations shall not be changed. 


d. Upon recommendation of the superintendent, 
a teacher who has been out of the service of the 
Minneapolis schools for a period not longer than 
two years may be received into service in the 
Minneapolis schools at his/her former place on the 
salary schedule. If teaching in another city of equal 
rank with Minneapolis, he/she will receive an in- 
crement of salary at the rate of fifty dollars for 
each year of teaching, not to exceed two years, if 
such increase would not carry him/her above the 
maximum of his/her class. 

e. A teacher who has been out of the teaching 
service three years or more may return to service 
in the Minneapolis schools at a salary which would 
be given to a new teacher with the same qualifica- 
tions and length of experience. Such teachers must 
serve the regular three years on probation. 

5. Probationary period. 

a. The probationary period for teachers in the 
public schools of Minneapolis shall be three years. 
Teachers on the probationary list may be dismissed 
upon thirty days’ notice, which must be submitted 
by the board of education to the teacher in writing 
and state the cause for dismissal. This cause shall 
be one of those enumerated in Section 7, under the 
heading “Dismissal.” 


b. During the probationary period, reappointment 
with or without salary increase shall depend en- 
tirely upon the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, subject to the approval of the board. — 

6. Term of service. 

a. The term of service for each probationary 
teacher expires at the end of the period designated 
by the contract. 


b. After the period of probation has been com- 
pleted and a teacher has been reelected, a teacher’s 
tenure of position shall be permanent unless later 
he/she is dismissed or demoted for cause. 

7. Dismissal. 

Teachers may be dismissed from service in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools or demoted for cause. 
The causes for dismissal or demotion are: 

a. Immoral character, conduct unbecoming a 
teacher, or insubordination. 

b. Failure without justifiable cause to teach with- 
out first securing the written release of the school 
board. 


ce. Inefficiency in teaching or in the management 
of a school. 
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WELCH LABORATORY ““?iscx,"™ 


A typical model of 


modern design— 


Combination Physics and 
Chemistry Table 


Two-student type 


6 ft. long —- 2 ft. wide 


White oak, with birch top 
ebonacid finish 
Advanced designs for 
every type of laboratory 


Factory representatives in 


all principal cities. 
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formerly the 
famous 


WIESE LINE 


The Wiese factory and personnel 
is now added to our manufac- 
turing and distributing facili- 
ties. 

Much additional equipment and 
machinery has been added. 


kor ONE TABLE or a 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
secure our 
DIRECT FACTORY PROP- 
OSITION on Furniture 
—Guaranteed by an organiza- 

tion serving the schools for 


48 vears. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies 


Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 


Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


d. Affliction with active tyberculosis or other 
communicable disease while the teacher is suffering 
from such disability. 

e. Discontinuance of position or lack of pupils. 

8. Written Charges. 

a. The charge or charges against a teacher shall 
he in writing and signed by the person making the 
charge. ‘They shall then be filed with the secretary 
of the board of education. Upon his/her request, 
the board of education, before dismissing or de- 
moting a teacher, will accord the teacher against 
whom the charge has been filed a full hearing and 
shall give to said teacher at least ten days’ notice 
in writing of the time and place of such hearing. 
This notice may be served personally or sent by 
registered mail addressed to such teacher at his/her 
last known post office address. 

If the charge is made by any person not in con- 
nection with the school system, it may be disregard- 
ed by the board of education. 

b. During the interval between the notice of 
charges to the teacher and the final decision of the 
hoard of education, a teacher may be suspended. 
If the charge or charges are found to be true, the 
board of education may, upon the affirmative vote 
of a majority of the members, discharge, demote, 
or suspend the teacher, as seems to be for the best 
interests of the school. No teacher shall be dis- 
charged for inefficiency in teaching, or inefficiency 
in the management of a school, except during the 
school year; and then only upon a charge filed at 
least four months before the close of the school ses- 
sions of such school year. 

9. Hearing. 

a. The board of education shall hear all evidence 
in support of the charge or charges and all evidence 
submitted in the teacher’s defense. Either party 
shall have the right to have a written record of the 
hearing at the expense of the board of education, 
and to have witnesses subpoenaed. All witnesses 
shall be examined under oath. Any member of the 
hoard of education shall have authority to issue 
subpoenas and to administer oaths to witnesses. 

bh. Counsel. 

ach party shall have the right to be represented 
by counsel, and such counsel may examine and 
crossexamine witnesses and present arguments. 

«. Public hearing. 

All hearings before the board of education shall 
he private, or may be public at the decision of the 
teacher against whom such charge or charges have 
been filed. 


d. Decision. 

A hearing must be concluded and a decision wi 
writing, stating the grounds on which it is based 
rendered within twenty-five days after the date of 
notice of hearing to the teacher. 

10. Suspension. 

Upon the filing of a charge against a teacher, the 
hoard of education may suspend the teacher from 
regular duty. If, upon final decision, the teacher 
is suspended or dismissed, the board of education 
may, at its discretion, determine the teacher’s 
salary or compensation from the time of filing the 
charge or charges. If the final decision is favorable 
to the teacher, there shall be no abatement of salary 
or compensation. 

ll. The record. 

In all cases where the final decision is in favor 
of the teacher, the charge or charges shall be ex- 
punged from the records. 

12. Preferred list. 

Any teacher whose services are terminated on 
account of discontinuance of position or lack of 
pupils shall receive first consideration for another 
position for which she is qualified. 

13. Teachers’ Retirement-Fund Association. 

Every teacher shall file application for member- 
ship in the Minneapolis teachers’ retirement-fund 
association when signed contract accepting position 
is returned to the superintendent. 

Exceptions to this rule may be made, exempting 
from its operation music assistants, library assist- 
ants, part-time teachers, or any who are not em- 
ployed as regular full-time members of the teach- 
ing corps, whenever a request is made in writing 
and endorsed by the Superintendent of Schools. 

14. Contract and Assignments. 

Contract and assignments made to teachers by 
the board of education shall be signed and returned 
to the board within fifteen days after the date of 
such notification; otherwise the contract or assign- 
ment shall be deemed void. 

15. Transfers. 

All teachers shall be subject to transfer or change 
of assignment at the discretion of the superintend- 
ent. Whenever possible, a conference will be ar- 
ranged before transfer is made. 


INDIANA CONTESTS TEACHER-TENURE 
LAW ...... 
—A suit has been filed in the Clay county court 


of Indiana which aims to test the constitutionality 
of the teacher-tenure law. <A teacher has brought 


(seneral Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and Warehouse 





action against a township school trustee and the 
latter’s attorneys countered with a demurrer which 
claims that the tenure law is unconstitutional. 
The Terre Haute Star in commenting on the case 
says: “The supporters of the plan believed that it 
would protect the teacher from unjust dismissal 
hy repairing charges to be filed and a case proved 
against the individual who had had the required ex- 
perience. The effect of the law, it was assumed, 
would be felt primarily in the rural and small-town 
schools. While the supply of material is larger and 
the competition keener in the cities, the efficient 
teacher usually is assured of a contract renewal. 
“Numerous complaints and threatened suits have 
marked the period in which the tenure law has been 
effective. It was designed to overcome the injustice 
and the political manipulations of the undesirable 
type of township trustee, the remnant of an archaic 
system from which our educational organization 
should be free. Unfortunately, some teachers have 
heen confronted with the prospect of losing their 
jobs through unwillingness of the trustees to give 
them another annual contract which would bring 
them within the provisions of the tenure law. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

— “The problems of teacher tenure may be un- 
popular due to the action of school boards who 
appear to be unwilling to give the law a fair trial,” 
said R. W. Everett before a body of California 
teachers recently. “In my opinion the theory of 
tenure is entirely justifiable and dignifies the pro- 
fession and is bound to bring abler teachers into 
the service, One of the arguments against teacher 
tenure has been that it will enable teachers to hold 
their positions without further study. Such argu- 
ment is to be met by arranging the rules for cer- 
tification so that teachers who refuse to grow shall 
cease to be teachers. The state board is anxious to 
cooperate with the thinking teachers in improving 
the personnel of the profession. This is made nee- 
essary by the present overproduction. Unless we 
meet this issue intelligently the result can be only 
a lowering of salary.” 

—Port Arthur, Tex. Under the rules of the 
school board, teachers are paid for absence due to 
illness. Under the arrangement, teachers are 
allowed three days of absence for illness during the 
first year of service, six days during the second 
year, twelve days during the third year, and 
eighteen days during the fourth and each year 
thereafter. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
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This is the new H - W Sani- 

tary Pedestal Desk Set which 

is causing favorablg comment 
among educators. 


The H-W line of School 

Seats is most complete and 

contains many desirable 
1s. 





PROMOTES SANITATION AND PROTECTS HEALTH 


HIS desk, the latest development of our Research Laboratory, simplifies sweep- 

ing, promotes sanitation, and thereby protects the health of pupils. With 
each unit supported by a single base, a much greater floor area is noticeable to 
the pupil. As a result, this desk deters those minded to litter the floor and, 
consequently, encourages classroom cleanliness. It is sturdy yet graceful, ab- 
solutely rigid, and is made without a single dust-catching crevice or corner. 
This modern desk, made in both adjustable and stationary types, will interest 

everyone concerned with practical seating. 


Our seating experts will be glad to tell you more about this 

Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set and to suggest helpful seating 

plans. The nearest H-W warehouse will send a man to 
you without cost or obligation. 


The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Sereets 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 
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1—NON-COLLIDING. The chair 
is controlled by means of an oscil- 
latory swiveling mechanism which 
absolztely prevents contact between 
the desk or table top and the chair. 


2—Nineteen inches of knee space 
is the only requ’rement for installa- 
tion. The chair can be supplied with 
mechanism for attaching to the right 
or to the left table leg, whichever 
may be required. 


Note these Four Features 


3—No weight—therefore no strain 
—on the table leg. The lightest table 
or desk affords ample, safe support, 
for the leg simply furnishes a pivot 
about which the chair swings freely. 


4_The single sturdy pedestal at 
the center of gravity carries all the 
weight of the occupant on the floor. 
Result, the safest chair—for both 
teacher and pupil — made. 
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General Science Room, Dover Village Ba, 
High School, Dover Center, Ohio. 
Architects, Fulton & Taylor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








NON-COLLIDING 
SCHOOL CHAIR 
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The B. L. Marble Chair Co. 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio 
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23) TEACHERS 
=] SALARIES 


FORT THOMAS ADOPTS SALARY SCALE 

The beard of education of Fort Thomas, Ky., has 
adopted a revised salary schedule, providing for 
increases in salary after six to twelve years of 
service. The initial salaries are determined on the 
basis of academic and professional training, as well 
as the number of years of experience. 

Under the arrangement, teachers are divided into 
four groups on the basis of academic and profes- 
sional training. These groups are as_ follows: 
Group I, teachers who have graduated from a nor- 
mal school, or a recognized equivalent; group II, 
teachers who have had one year, or less than two 
years, of standard college work, in addition to a 
normal-school course; group III, teachers who hold 
a bachelor of science or a bachelor of arts degree 
from a standard college; group IV, teachers with 
one year of college credits above a bachelor’s degree. 


Group IV 
Group III Three Years 
GroupII College College 





No. One Graduate Above Class 
Years Group I Year Col- with I, with 
Ex- Normal lege Above’ B.S. or M.A. or 
perience Graduate Class I B.A. Degree M.S. Degree 
2 $1,200 $1,300 $1,400 $1.500 
3 2 1,400 1,500 1,600 
4 1,400 1,500 1,600 1,700 
5 1.500 1 600 1,700 1,800 
6 1,600 1,700 1,800 1900 
7 1.700 1,800 1,900 2.000 
8 1,800 1,900 2,000 2,100 
9 2.100 2.200 
10 Maximum in 2,200 2,300 
11 elementary = = 
12 yrades, $2,000 é 2,5 
13 . . 2,400 2,600 


Under the rules of the board, all teachers must 
have had two years of successful experience to be 
eligible for a teaching position. Where it becomes 
necessary to employ a teacher of less than two 
years’ experience, such a teacher will be employed 
on a temporary contract which may be terminated 
on a month’s notice. The salary of such a teacher 
will be the same as that of a substitute teacher, or 
$5 per day. 

Experience in other schools will be recognized by 
the board in determining salaries, up to and includ- 
ing the median salary of the class in which the 





teacher is classified. Teachers now in the service 
will be given the annual increment until they reach 
the maximum of the group in which they are 
classified. 

All teachers must present evidence of having 
completed six semester hours of college work every 
four years. Additions in salary will be determined 
for extra duties. Supervisors’ salaries will be de- 
termined on the basis of preparation and experi- 
ence, and will be approximately equal to the salary 
of elementary principals. 


Elementary principals in charge of schools with 
less than eight teachers will have $200 added to 
their salary. Principals in schools with eight or 
more teachers will be given $400 over and above 
the regular salary. High-school principals will have 
$600 added to their salary, while assistant prin- 
cipals will have $200 added to their salary. 


THE NEWTON SALARY SCHEDULE 
The school board of Newton, Mass., has adopted 
a new salary schedule based on teaching attitude, 
skill in teaching, and professional growth. The 
schedule is as follows: 


Grade teachers. Teachers in grades seven and 
eight will begin at a minimum of $1,400, and will 
advance at the rate of $100 up to a maximum of 
$2,000 or $2,100. Teachers in grades one to six 
will begin at a minimum of $1,300, and will ad- 
vance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of 
$2,000. Kindergarten teachers will begin at a min- 
imum of $1,100, and will advance at the rate of 
$100, up to a maximum of $1,700. Kindergarten 
assistants will begin at a minimum of $900, and 
will advance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum 
of $1,600, and building assistants will begin at a 
minimum of $1,000 or $1,100, and advance to a 
maximum of $1,200. 


Junior high schools. Teachers with a grade- 
school rating will begin at a minimum of $1.400, 
with increases of $100, up to a maximum of $2,000 
or $2,200. 


Men teachers will begin at a minimum of $2,000, 
and will advance at the rate of $100, up to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000; women teachers will begin at a 
minimum of $1,600, and will advance at the rate 
of $100, up to a maximum of $2,500; assistants 
will begin at a minimum of $1,200, and will advance 
at the rate of $100, up to a maxiimum of $1,500; 
secretaries will begin at a minimum of $1,500, and 


will advance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum 
ot $1,800 or $2,000. Clerks will begin at a muini- 
mum of $1,200, and will advance at a rate of $100, 
up to a maximum of $1,700. 

Principals. Principals of elementary and junior 
high schools are not paid according to a fixed sched- 
ule, but their salaries are determined from time 


to time as the board sees fit. Principals’ assistants. 


will begin at a minimum of $1,600, and will ad- 
vance at the rate of $100, up to a maximum of 
$2,100 or $2,300. 

In the case of supervisors, special teachers, and 
assistant teachers of special subjects, the school 
board reserves the right to withhold the yearly in- 
creases below the general maximum. For especially 
meritorious work, a teacher may receive a larger 
increase. Teachers may be advanced beyond the 
stated maximum upon the vote of the school board. 
The increases which are entirely individual, are 
based upon unusual merit and efficiency. No 
teacher will be given an increase who has not 
shown evidence of professional growth in service, 
satisfactory professional attitude, power to control 
pupils, and marked skill in teaching. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
—In order to make sure that the city authorities 
will retain in the 1929 budget, the $3,000,000 re- 
quested by the New York City board of education 
for teachers’ salary increases, the executive com- 


mittee of the Brooklyn teachers’ association, on | 


September 17, adopted a resolution asking the 
mayor and the city authorities to ratify this item 
as an obligation to the teachers. 


According to Mr. F. W. Oswald, chairman of the 
committee on salaries and pensions, the board of 
education has not yet reached a decision as to how 
the $3,000,000 is to be distributed. He suggested 
that it be used as an additional maximum for 
various groups of teachers, beginning with the 
kindergarten, to the 6B group. 

—At Santa Barbara, Calif., the maximum pay 
of elementary, junior and _ senior high-school 
teachers has been increased. The maximum for 
elementary teachers has been raised from $1,900 
to $1,950 per year, making a total annual increase 
of $3,050, and the maximum for junior and senior 
high-school teachers has been increased from $2.500 
to $2,600 per year, causing a total annual addi- 
tion to the salary budget of $3,400. 
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Ghe history of 
WRITING 
dates back to the days of the Egyptians 
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/ ermex : 
Ancient records have been found in Egypt in which the histories 372 
of wars and accounts of harvests were written in a carbon ink Ae Dm 
on papyrus. The papyrus was made from the bark of a tall apap py tps 
reed-like plant which grew along the Nile. The secret of the a 
ink’s ingredients was jealously guarded by the priests and scribes. pee rou oie 
It is a long journey from the days of ancient Egypt to our mod- ag 
ern times. Improvements are constantly being made. Today we 
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THE WRITING FLUID IN PASTE FORM - EVERYTHING BUT THE WATER - YOU ADD THAT 
Flows smoothly. Absolutely permanent. Unexcelled for fountain pens 
Avoids waste and breakage . 
Write to us for our free folder giving costs and details 


THE AMERICAN (@ EGRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES Oe | —ONET HE HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY : OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS : 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
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No money, effort, or craftsman- 
ship have been spared to make the new 
type Cable MIDGET the recognized 
standard small piano, perfect for school 
use. It stands as the high point in the 
achievement of an organization produc- 
ing better pianos for almost half a 
century. Durable, yet light in weight .. . 
proportionately low in cost... mobile 
..- holds its tone and tune. 
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| for my School 


Name _______- 
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Musical quality and capacity of 
larger pianos. 


Keys standard size and spacing. 
Full 88-note scale. 


Proportionately the longest 
string length and largest sound- 
board area of any piano. 


Strings longer than in most 
popular Baby Grands. Normal 
string angle not distorted for 


added length. 


Heavier plate gives greater dur- 
ability and strength. 


New scientifically designed 
scale; action giant-bracketed to 
plate, preventing any variation 
in adjustment. 


Durable, mobile, holds its tone 
and tune. 


Available to your school, to you and all members 
SS of the school profession, under our extraordinary 
ase special offer. .. Mail coupon for full particulars. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of 
Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


906 Cable Building ess 
tee ee 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 906 Cable Building, Chicago 


Please send me details of your special offer to teachers and { 
schools and full particulars of the Cable MIDGET Upright. 


Chicago 
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Warren G. Harding 
High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Architects: Caldwell, 
Walker & Beckwith 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Hamlin Sound-proof 
doors and partitions are 
in all moderln schools 
all over America. Write 
to us for list and prices. 
May be easily installed 
in schools now built. 
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How Modern Schools Use the Harmonica in 
Elementary Music Training 


By Wm. J. 


Thousands of public, private, and 
parochial schools throughout the 
country have given a definite place 
to the harmonica in their music cur- 
ricula, as well as in their recrea 
tional activities. 


They have found it possible to de- 
velop a quick and rapidly growing 
interest in music through the nat- 
ural appeal of this instrument to the 
typical girl and boy. 

So quickly and so simply can the 
average person (young or old) mas- 
ter the harmonica to the point of 
playing real music with accuracy 
and expression that this instrument 
has been recognized by leading mu- 
sical and educational authorities as 


WM. J. HAUSSLER, 
Dept. 543-L, 114 East 16th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure on ‘The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern Educa- 


tion of Girls and Boys.” 


WARREN G. HARDING HIGH SCHOOL. 


DISE PROOFED! 


This most modern School is pro- 
tected from interroom and hallway 
noises by the use of 20 Hamlin 
edge-tight and felt-filled soundproof 
Hamlin Doors are made in 
sizes to meet every condition even 
to partitions, 19 ft. high x 60 ft. 
wide, between auditorium and gym- 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and 


1516 Lincoln St. 
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Used in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
TALS, HOTELS, LI- 
BRARIES, CHURCH- 
ES, OFFICES, Ete. 





WRITE for DETAILS: 


Folding Partitions 


Evanston, Ill. 





Haussler 


ideal for the initiation of girls and 
boys of any age to the realm of mu- 
sical appreciation and accomplish- 
ment. 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Teachers and others in authority are in- 
vited to send for a brochure entitled “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” This 
publication, detailing the results obtained 
in thousands of schools throughout the 
country, supplies practical instruction for 
the development of harmonica group activ- 
ities. It also illustrates and describes the 
free instruction book which is supplied to 
individual players, as well as the various 
helps which are available to teachers with- 
out cost for group instruction. 


The coupon below will bring this brochure 
without charge. 
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Seeing the Panama Canal in Action 
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Classroom Films in geography and general science are now available. 


Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. Paul Gerhardt, Sr., has been elected archi- 
tect for the Chicago board of education. The posi- 
tion carries an annual salary of $10,000. For more 
than 35 years Mr. Garhardt has engaged in his 
profession in Chicago. As a designer of public 
buildings he has had a wide experience that will 
be of utmost value to the school board in its build- 
ing program. In addition to his wide experience, 
Mr. Gerhardt has a very pleasing personality. 

President H. Wallace Caldwell is a realtor. Not 
long ago it was called to his attention that one of 
the salesmen from his firm had secured a list of 
public-school principals and was approaching them 
as “prospects” in the sale of a certain tract of 
land. According to the newspapers, this man is 
said to have inferred to each principal approached 
that early promotion was in store for those who 
would invest in the development. When Mr. Cald- 
well learned of this, the salesman was fired. 

Keepiug abreast of developments in the commer- 
cial field, the Chicago public schools may launch 
forth on an experimental program of “talkies” in 
the field of visual education. At present, there are 
28 Chicago schools on a regular circuit for biweekly 
moving-picture shows, held at the school auditor- 
iums. A committee of principals supervises the 
selection of the films. In addition to these schools 
which get regular service, the visual-education de- 
partment gives a great many special-feature shows. 
Most of the Chicago elementary schools have been 
receiving the Chronicles of America (Yale Series) 
history films. Seventy-five moving-picture ma- 
chines are scheduled for purchase for the schools 
this year, and, according to Dudley Grant Hays, 
director of visual education, “talkie” devices may 
be attached to them at very little extra cost. One 
firm is alleged to have offered to supply this fea- 
ture without extra charge. Mr. Hays is also quoted 
as saying that the “talkie” films cost no more than 
the regular kind. 

Heretofore, experimentation on the effectiveness 
of visual instruction via movie films has shown in- 
different results as compared with other methods 
of teaching. With the perfected sound-reproducing 
devices, the new pictures are certainly getting more 
personality into them. Heretofore, the teachers 
have tried to synchronize radio lectures with stere- 
opticon slides at assembly-hall programs. It is 
easy to see future possibilities in teaching history, 





for example, when the children can see and hear 
the speakers. 

The Chicago public schools are launching forth 
on radio experimentation. Many schools now have 
their own radios and are receiving regular “school 
programs.” WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News sta- 
tion, is featuring school programs at morning 
hours agreed upon with the school authorities. This 
station is also advising the school principals on 
the purchase of radio outfits and is generally assist- 
ing in public-school radio development. 

The new school buildings now under construction 
have conduits to each classroom and are wired so 
that every classroom may receive radio programs, 
and all pupils may be addressed at one time by 
the head of the school. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
The Commissionership of Education 

For the first time in the history of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education since its organization in 1867, 
the office is without a commissioner of education at 
its head, and is under the charge of an acting- 
commissioner. Since September 1, when Dr. J. J. 
Tigert left to become president of the University 
of Florida, Mr. Lewis A. Kalbach has held this 
position, under the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress, which designates the chief clerk of the Bureau 
as acting commissioner whenever the commissioner 
is absent, or whenever there is a vacancy in the 
commissionership. 

Mr. Kalbach is well qualified to hold this posi- 
tion and to perform the duties of the post. 

Mr. Kalbach has been with the Bureau for 41 
years and has filled several important positions on 
its staff. For many years he was statistician, later 
he was in charge of the expenditures of the Morrill 
and Nelson Funds, given to the States by the 
Federal government for the benefit of state colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. This is import- 
ant work, requiring first-hand knowledge of these 
68 colleges, as the annual amount involved is ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. 

Soon after Dr. E. E. Brown was made commis- 
sioner of education in 1905, Mr. Kalbach was ap- 
pointed chief clerk. As such, he is the administra- 
tive head of the Bureau and its work, acting under 
the direction of the commissioner. At all times 


when the commissioner is out of the District, or 
unable to perform the duties of the office, the chief 
clerk becomes by law the acting-commissioner. 
During the years of the commissionership of P. 
P. Claxton and that of J. J. Tigert, Mr. Kalbach 
had been called upon to act as commissioner for 
much of the time as both of these commissioners 
followed a policy of a large amount of fieldwork so 
that they would have first-hand knowledge of edu- 
cational conditions through direct contact with edu- 
cational men and affairs throughout the country. 


The Modern Way to Inspect Schools 

School officials of the District of Columbia, ten 
in number, recently took an inspection trip over 
the schools of Washington by means of a Ford tri- 
motored cabin monoplane. The six men and four 
women in the party have all acquired a new view- 
point toward the schools of the District and also 
have a better notion of the positions of the school 
buildings relative to the population. This means 
of inspection has never been definitely authorized 
by Congress, and Congress has never appropriated 
money which might legally be used in this manner 
by the school authorities. Therefore the cost of the 
inspection trip was paid from strictly private funds 
of a most legitimate source. 


United States Government Master Specifications 

On account of the campaign inaugurated for 
promoting the use of United States Governnient 
master specifications, the superintendent of docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has arranged for the following schedule 
of prices for the unbound circulars of the Bureau 
of Standards containing these specifications. 

Individual copies regardless of size are 5 cents 
each. In lots of 100 the price is from 1 cent each 
for four-page circulars, up to 3% cents each for the 
largest circulars. None have more than fifteen 
pages. 

These master specifications are in much use 
among educational buyers. 


Building Construction During July, 1928 

Construction contracts awarded in 36 eastern 
states during July, 1928, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, amounted to $564,228,600. This 
amount was 10 per cent above that for July, 1927, 
but 10 per cent lower than for June of the present 
year, when contracts awarded valued at $624,- 
224,000. 
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The value of awards during July was greater 
than ever before in the same month, the fifth time 
a similar record has been made during the current 
year. The July total brought the aggregate for the 
first seven months of 1928 higher by 8 per cent 
than for the corresponding period in 1927 and 
greater than for any similar period. 

The distribution by districts of contracts awarded 
during the month showed a maximum increase of 
35 per cent in the Chicago-St. Louis district. In 
the southeastern district a 20 per cent gain occurred, 
and awards in the New England and Philadelphia 
districts were.greater by 17 and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively. The decline of 12 per cent in the New York 
district was seven times as great in actual valua- 
tion as the loss of 24 per cent in the Minneapolis 
district. In comparison with July last year, in- 
dexes of construction cost and building-material 
prices were slightly higher in July, 1928. 

Secondary Education in School Life 

School Life, the official organ of the United States 
Bureau of Education, published monthly, is to be- 
come the official organ of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, of which J. 
B. Edmonson is chairman, and Carl A. Jesson, 
secretary. Many important articles have appeared 
and others will appear in early issues of School 
Life on this important division of public-school 
work. Many of the articles announced deal with 
administrative problems of particular interest to 
superintendent and school-board members. 

How Old Teachers 

Male school superintendents and principals will 
be interested in a recent statement alleged to have 
been made by the president of George Washington 
University before a gathering of mothers, to the 
effect that men over 45 are no longer qualified for 
teaching, and are no longer “fit leaders of youth.” 
President Marwin, himself who is in his fortieth 
year, stated that 45 is the age at which most men 
have lost touch with the new developments of the 
world they live in, and therefore are unfit for exe- 
cutive positions in which they deal with youth. 

“Men at 45 have reached a philosophical com- 
placency out of harmony with the energetic en- 
thusiasms of the psychological developing youth. 
They do the work at hand in an efficient way, but 
they lack the imaginative and adventurous en- 
thusiasm of youth. It is this attitude which handi- 
caps them in their dealings with young people, even 
their own sons and daughters.” 
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Stores in the School Vicinity 

The school authorities of Washington, D. C., have 
conferred with the District zoning commission rela- 
tive to giving permits to certain types of stores in 
the vicinity of school buildings. They refer partic- 
ularly to stores that sell candy and sweets of 
various sorts including soda water and other soft 
drinks. The school officers say that these stores 
are a detriment to good discipline as they are too 
often taken advantage of by students who “skip” 
classes to hide from teachers. Also they sell pickles, 
candies, and other foodstuffs which children should 
not eat between meals. A considerable part of their 
business is done at the recess periods, so that chil- 
dren eat what they buy hurriedly, or hold their 
purchases to be eaten in class or study period. 
Many children spend the money given them for 
lunch for sweets in these stores during the morn- 
ing recess and have no money left for a satisfac- 
tory lunch at the noon lunch hour. 

The zoning commission has the matter under con- 
sideration but has not yet announced a decision. 

Durability of Floors 

The Mellen Institute at Pittsburgh has, for a 
number of years, been making tests of various floor 
materials with a view of determining their relative 
wearing qualities and other properties. This is a 
matter of especial interest in school administration 
as no part of a school building is subjected to such 
hard usage as the floors and no part needs as fre- 
quent repairs. 

The tests were made on floors of the following 
materials: Wood, vitreous tile, marble, rubber, 
linoleum, cork, asphaltic composition, and various 
cements. 

For the wearing tests, a machine was devised 
which very ingenuiously brought to bear upon the 
samples of different floors a pressure and rubbing 
or scratching effect similar to that of the human 
footstep. Pressure was applied by a wheel shod 
with leather surfaces, and fine sand was constantly 
fed between the leather and the floor to imitate the 
effect of dirt ordinarily found to some extent on all 
floors. After a test period of similar duration for 
each sample, the sample was weighed to determine 
the loss of weight by abrasion, or the amount which 
the material would wear away in practice under the 
same amount of foot traffic. 

For the indentation tests, concentrated loads 
were applied to the various samples through furni- 
ture castors representing those used in hospitals. 


Varying loads were applied to the samples accord- 
ing to the type and size of caster used. The depth 
of the indentation was measured by the same ap- 
paratus in each case so that the results are com- 
parable, 

The results of the tests on floor materials may be 
obtained from the Institute. 


ST. JOSEPH SCHOOL-BOND ISSUE CARRIES 
The school-bond issue at St. Joseph, Mo., for 
$2,180,000 in school bonds was approved by the 
citizens at an election held on October 9. The 
bonds were carried by an almost eight-to-one ma- 
jority, the vote for the bonds reaching 16,256. 

The bond issue was the largest ever carried at a 
special election in St. Joseph. The overwhelming 
vote that was cast by 18,315 men and women at 
the polls was proof of the interest displayed in all 
sections of the city. The bonds did not lose in a 
single one of the 63 precincts, and the majorities 
ranged from a fraction over the required two thirds 
to as much as 50 to 1. 

The approval of the bond issue by the voters will 
make possible a complete reorganization of the 
school plant and will set in motion an extensive 
program involving plans and specifications for new 
school buildings. The first block of bonds will be 
sold about February 1, and it is the purpose of 
the board to award the first contract for new build- 
ings shortly after the first of the year so that some 
of the new buildings may be ready for use by 
September, 1929. 

In addition to the proposed new buildings, the 
program also includes the modernization of the 
heating, sanitary, and ventilating systems, all of 
which must be completed before the opening of the 
schools next September. 


—The board of education of Birmingham, Ala., 
has named a new school now being erected the 
Lewis School, in honor of Prof. G. S. Lewis, who 
served continuously for 39 years as principal of 
one of the schools for colored pupils. Professor 
Lewis was a graduate of Wilberforce University 
and received his bachelor of arts degree in 1881. 
During his long period of service in the Birming- 
ham schools, Professor Lewis was known as a faith- 
ful, loyal, conscientious and capable employee. He 
served on all the important school committees and 


= at all times an advisor to the school author- 
ities. 
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J gen Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 
because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher's work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test” illustrated here there are 
oe eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
rd: every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 
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Let AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Teach Your Classes 


CC UATE 


ply dealer can stock you. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayons 
make pure white marks which erase easily. They 
are packed in the new metal box which keeps thein 
safe from moisture and breakage. Your school sup- 


BINNEY @ 


41 East 42nd Street 















SMITH 


New York, N. Y. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS 
—One of the rules of the school board of Easton, 
Pa., forbids the use of the high-school auditorium 
for political or religious purposes. The board voted 
to suspend this rule for the present, fixing the 
rental charge at $100 per night. 


—Hartwell’s Story Hour Readings have been 
adopted for basic and exclusive use in grades four, 
five, and six of the city schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


—tThe Indiana state board of education has re- 
affirmed an old resolution opposing all athletic 
sports likely to interfere with schoolwork. No 
games between the schools are to be permitted ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays. 


—Supt. William J. O’Shea of the New York City 
school system, has ruled that the schools as such 
cannot participate in the essay contest on the pro- 
hibition law. The students may, in their individual 
capacity, participate if they so choose. 


—The board of education of New York City has 
barred the Public Forum Club from holding any 
more meetings in the public schools. The club per- 
mitted its speakers to engage in scurillous attacks 
upon public officials. 


—Supt. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles, Calif., 
calls the attention of principals and supervisors 
to the rule that the names of pupils cannot be given 
to outside persons. The names of graduates are 
sought by persons for commercial reasons. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

—The board of education of Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, adopted the following resolution: “Any pupil 
or teacher of the Newcomerstown school district 
marrying within the school year, automatically 
withdraws from the school. Any teacher of the 
schools ‘dating’ with a pupil of her school auto- 
matically resigns her position.” 

—The school board of the borough of Dunbar, 
Pa., has decreed that the teachers must wear ample 
clothing when they appear before their classes. 

—The school board of Hyde Park, Ohio, a suburb 
of Cincinnati, has been petitioned to teach auction 
bridge in the schools. A newspaper comment on 
the matter reads as follows: “It is indeed too bad 
that the parents of school children in Cincinnati 
who think their children ought to be taught how 
to play bridge, do not have time to teach them, 
themselves. If school boards listened to the pleas 
of some of the crazy women to be found in every 
community, the teachers would not have time to 
teach the necessary requirements to a common- 
school education, which we are glad to say most 
boards of education consider more important than 
auction bridge.” 


—Here is a remarkable school mix-up. At Rock- 
port, Ind., the school trustee died and immediately 
thereafter County Auditor J. A. Laird announced 
that he had appointed Alex Sauter to the vacancy. 
On the same day the county commissioners met and 
appointed Walter Richey. Sauter got on the job 


handling funds and transacting business. Richey 
attempted to do the same but Laird refused to 
accept his bond. Meanwhile Sauter appointed a 
list of school teachers. Richey believing himself 
to be the rightful incumbant did the same. Two 
sets of teachers appeared in the schools. Some 
remained, some retired. In most cases the rival 
teachers get along beautifully with one another. 
At the Newtonville school, however, there is trouble. 
This school has two principals, one appointed by 
Richey and the other by Laird. The Laird prin- 
cipal recently hired a janitor, whereupon the 
Richey principal filed suit to restrain the janitor 
from coming on the school premises. The janitor 
countered by filing suit against the Richey princi- 
pal, charging him with trepassing; and there, at 
the present moment, the matter rests. 


—In discussing the subject of simplicity in school 
dress, the Central High School News of Pueblo, 
Colo., says: “Colorful afternoon and_ brilliant 
evening gowns have their place, but that place cer- 
tainly is not at school. True, high-heeled slippers 
are exceedingly graceful on the dance floor, but are 
they graceful coming down inclines? Do they give 
one the poise that moderate heels do? Coming to 
school either plus or minus stockings is, as yet, in 
the experimental stage. Good taste also governs 
that small detail of dress. A school girl can appear 
sweet, simple, and girlish, or she can appear ridicu- 
lous. Again, the cause, our own inherent taste, has 
its effect on the result, our appearance.” 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 

Month School-Bond |___CONTRACTS LET? _| gchool-Bond |__CONTRACTS LET? | gchool-Bond |___CONTRACTS LET? School-Bond |__ CONTRACTS LET? 

Sales! Sa. Feet Value Sales! Sa. Feet Value Sales! Sa. Feet Value Sales! Sq. Feet Value 
sk 6 tae oa $ 28,931,323 2,034,000) $ 13,595,000 $ 54,022,531 2,245,200] $ 13,346,200 $27,028,616 2,376,000} $ 17,012,509 $ 16,275,161 3,498,100] $ 23,369,400 
Feb...... nae 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,200 20,721,500 18,501,650 8,009,800 22,045,400 20,952,450 3,157,400 18,650,500 
March an 22,468,500 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,00,100 29,079,700 30,906,289 5,997,800 36,521,800 19,995,366 5,316,300 33,881,000 
ee a 25,305,540 4,762,000 30,972,000 25,982,876 5,094,500 38,480,200 19,825,233 4,808,300 35,678,100 34,182,611 5,124,500 31,985,400 
Bs 6.00008 . 108,375,192 4 079,000 25,775,000 34,431,553 6,610,500 39,709,700 44,210,460 5,346,900 34,545,100 28,562,340 7,160,500 46,851,000 
NS so 5 coos 28,901,150 9,001,800 64,584,800 25,329,245 6,015,600 40,753,400 23,083,337 5,675,600 42,121,800 16,591,771 7,390,400 46,134,600 
ia....... ; 24,196,675| 7,644,500| 7,672,000 28,918,050| 6,067,900] 42,015,800 23,635,536] 5,466,300] 36,433,600 22,057,340] 5,904,700] 36,926,400 
Ps cages 21,588,754 5,246,200 33,667,200 17,970,298 5,469,000 42,124,000 16,997,680 5,937,800 41,035,200 22,052,500 5,761,706 35,712,600 
ieesaes ‘ 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217,300 12,874,224 4,865,100 34,531,600 30,869,480 4,263,700 29,243,700 11,149,489 6,019,400 38,800,500 
Se 26,318,830 3,936,800 28,192,000 19,191,266 3,516,600 23,556,700 26,053,600 4,171,200 STS §“<ensGU6eSECE 6a eessusael i6é446040A4 
-........ 24.673.250| 3,156,700] 22,048,100 17,885,423| 4,711,500] 34,571,800] 26,898,416] 4,684,900] 31,741,300] -....i22!2 7) li iiiittt! iaebauedoes 
| Pree 30,098,325 3,407,400 31,645,500 30,605,382 2,854,500 22,177,600 28,163,175 3,786,200 COE. ceccteeeiual sheets sidl adcnakenech 
a 06a $397 ,270,256 58,799,900 | $423,208,700 $832,800,590 54,564,700| $381,078,200 $816,178,472 55,474,500} $379,795,700 $191,819,028 49,333,000] $312,311,400 


lAdvertised School-Bond Sales. 
2Dodge Figures. 
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‘Distinctly Superior 


Beautital Usable Music 


* for Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lulla- 
bies, dances, folk songs, concert solos, story 


music, orchestras, bands—grouped in a single 
unit (No. 1) 


Enough new Victor Orthophonic Records for 
a year’s beginning in music appreciation 


13 records—77 selections—20 lessons 


List Price $10.00 


If you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural school, 
they would probably be just these thirteen. For 
these are Victor Orthophonic Records, delightfully 
varied, with the beauty and freshness of presentation 
that can help rural schools so much. These records 
offer a way to know the instruments of the orches- 
tra, some of the finest music of the masters—and to 
have true appreciation of music. 


If you had the time, you could work out the les- 
sons to include these records. But we assume that 
you haven’t, so here are the lessons, too. Twenty of 
them (which may be subdivided into 30 or 40 if 
desired), cleverly devised for ever-increasing inter- 
est, enough for a whole year’s varied pleasure in 
music. The booklet of lessons contains annotations 
on all principal selections. Order from any Victor 
dealer, or from us. Or let us tell you more about 
them. 


Here are sample lessons: 


Mother Goose Party (20212) Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands when 
they discover them. 


Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079) 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of charts. 


Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443) 

Mignon is the story of a little girl stolen by gyp- 
sies. When she is grown, she goes to a village where 
a musical entertainment is being given, and there 
she finds that her father is a nobleman. 


The Yvotte is an old French peasant dance. 
Class may raise hands when loud flute tone is heard. 


The Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


to Any Other that has 
Come to Our Attention” 


Showing the film, “The Ant,” in 
the Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 


Mor convincingly than anything we might say ourselves is 
this tribute to DeVry School Films by these two outstanding 
leaders in education of Gary, Indiana. 


““We have been using a good portion of nearly all of your Film 
Lesson Courses during the past school year, and we find your 
material distinctly superior to any other that has come to our 
attention in practically every subject. 


“We intend to purchase a number of these films for our film 
library and to rent many of the remaining films during the com- 
ing school year. We gladly recommend your material to others 
who may be seeking Visual Education Material.” 


A. H. JONES, Director Visual Education. 
W. A. WIRT, Superintendent of Schools. 


Remember these are real teaching films, definitely correlated with established 
school courses, and arranged to cover the entire school term. Prepared by 
educators and specialists, collaborating with experienced scenario writers 
and laboratory men. Each film is accompanied by a teacher’s lesson guide 
enabling any teacher to make an effective presentation and proper followup. 


DeVry School Films have been tested in actual school room use over a 
long period, and have proved their worth emphatically. Dudley Grant Hays, 
Director of the Visual Education Dept., Chicago Public Schools, writes: 


“I am glad to say I have used a great number of the teaching 
films of the DeVry School Films, Inc., and find them well organ- 
ized for the purpose intended. I do not know of any other films 
for school use so well suited for the work.” 


After a thorough survey of the field, the University of Kansas this Fall 
bought the complete 86 reels of DeVry School Films to rent to the 
schools of the state for regular class room work. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
.American Statesmen 6Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography 9 Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons’ By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
General Science 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and Hygiene 9Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 
Electricity 12 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 


All films are non-inflammable stock in either standard 35 mm. or 16mm. 
widths. Available on a purchase or rental basis, with or without DeVry 
Motion Picture Equipment. 

Directors, Teachers, School Executives, get detailed information, without 
obligation. Send for literature, including samples of actual teacher lesson 
guides which accompany films. Indicate courses interesting you particularly. 


DE VRY SCHOOL FILMS, INC. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


131 W. 42nd Street, New York 1111 Center Street, Chicago . 
Dept. 11S.B. ( Please address nearest office) Dept. 11S.B. 


Mail This Coupon 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information, including 
sample of teacher's guide, on DeVry School Film Courses in 


Without Delay 


a 
Name 
Street 


a 
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PERMANENCE 
FIRE-SAFETY 


Ambler schoolhouses embody every essential 
you require in a school building, but on the 
basis of permanence and fire-safety alone, 
they deserve your consideration. 


Only two kinds of buildings give you perma- 
nence and fire-safety —the costly masonry 
structure and Ambler Fireproof Asbestos 
Schools. 


You need permanence or you don’t secure a 
good investment. And there is no need to 
point out the desirability of fire-safety. 


Why compromise on either of these features 
when you can secure them in Ambler Asbestos 
Schoolhouses at a fraction of the cost of brick 
or stone? 


The Ambler catalog will show just why Am- 
bler schoolhouses can offer you so much for 
so little cost. Send for it. 


eK 








Write for this cat- 
alog, describing 
Ambler schools, 
gymnasiums, and 
churches. 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


FIREPROOF 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








This Modern High School 
Properly Shaded By Drapers 


The St. Louis School Board realizes the importance of 
correct shading in their schools. Consequently, when the 
imposing Wm. Cullen McBride High School was built, it 
was equipped throughout with Draper Adjustable Shades. 


Draper Adjustable Shades have proved just as satisfac- 
tory in thousands of other schools. For they are simple, 
quiet, and positive in operation, and have no delicate 
parts to get out of order. They can be adjusted to shut 
out the sun’s heat and glare while allowing top light to 
flood the room. And windows can be opened from the top 
to afford ventilation without the bothersome flapping of 
shades so disturbing to the entire class. 


Shades for every type of window. 
Let our experts help you plan. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland - Indiana 


FOLDING WALLS 


TO DIVIDE 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASIUMS 


IN BROWNLOW SCHOOL, KNOXVILLE TENN. 
Barber & McMurray, Architects. 
“Quiet Zone” Walls, not only cost less, will 
stand more abuse, require no floor track, are 
light and easy to operate, fold into cabinets ;— 
but also, they absorb continuing reverberating 
sounds with the result that each room-is quiet 
enough to teach in, if necessary. 


HAVE QUIET ZONES IN YOUR SCHOOL 
Write today for booklet; send sizes for prices. 


Quiet Zone Folding Wall Co. 


5716 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Eight blackboards, each one forty- 
two inches wide and thirty-six 
inches high, make up the Alcter- 
nator. They swing easily to 
position when needed, and stay 
in place at any angle. 


The Alserncsoe' 


It’s such a handy swinging blackboard! —works like 
a giant book—four “leaves” of eight “pages”—giving 
the teacher eight individual blackboards on which to 
write exercises and test questions. Eighty-four square 
feet of blackboard space, convenient to handle and dis- 
play to the class! 

With The Alternator, the teacher may prepare her 
blackboard lessons in advance and thus save time 
during the school period. The lessons and tests need 
not be exposed to the scholars until the proper time. 


merely gives a gentle push. The boards move treely, 
and stand in place at any angle where stopped. 


The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher to 
keep lessons from day to day. It is easy to handle, as 
there is nothing to lift. And there is nothing to get 
out of order, for the patented swinging device always 
works perfectly! The cost is amazingly low. 


K-M SUPPLY :COMPANY 


Ask for our new sixteen-page book- 
let, showing pictures of the 
Alternator as installed and in use—to- 
gether with informative and authorita- 
tive statements from school officials re- 
garding this efficient swinging black- 
board. Write for Catalog A-3. 


To swing the boards in any position, the teacher 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PLANT 
(Continued from Page 45) 


123 West Eighth St. 


priations were very meager and little attention 
was given to the design of the elevations. The 
desire to secure unilateral lighting in the corner 


Kansas City, Mo. 


rooms as well as in the central rooms resulted 
in four blank end walls that required careful 
treatment to make them add to the appearance 


The Burton Type 
A series of buildings comprising the Burton 


(1912), the Marcy (1912), the Howe (1913), and 
the Majeske (1914) schools represent a peculiar 
phase in local school architecture. The appro- 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, MYRA JONES SCHOOL, 


—_—___—_—_--- 


DoMEstic 
Science 
iN 


DETROIT 


BoueR Rm == 


: MACH ImeRy 
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Boys 
TOILET 
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Manuva 
TRAINING 


BASEMENT PLAN, MYRA JONES SCHOOL, DETROIT 
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SIMPLEX 
PROGRAM 


CLOCK 
$110.00 


This is the simplest 
and least expensive 
bell ringing device 
on the market for 
use in Grade and 
High Schools. It is 
so simple that any- 
one able to set a 
clock can arrange 
the contacts to ring 
almost any program 
desired. There are 
no paper tapes or 
drums which can 
tear, wear, or cause 
trouble. The weath- 
er has no effect upon 
the accuracy of this 
program clock. It is 
no more expensive 
to maintain than 
door bell equipment. 
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A PANELBOARD 
MESSAGE TO ALL 
WHO PLAN AND BUILD 


For Safety in Schools 


ERTAINLY with the safety of children in- 

volved nothing less than the absolute, perma- 
nent dead front panelboard should be tolerated. 
@ builds standardized panelboards, on which 
all parts are applied from the back, thus cover- 
ing all live parts with insulating material which cannot 
be removed and carelessly left off. 





There are many other valuable features—send for a com- 
plete catalog. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LouIs 


oe 
ae 
a 
<< 
rho 








Offices in 
Thirty 





Make Every Minute Count 


GIVE CHILDREN THE MAXIMUM BENEFIT 
OF THEIR SCHOOL HOURS 


SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER CO., Gardner, Mass. 














Cities 


Panelboards are the 
sign of a better job. 


CAR BR RRA BRAN Be OD 
BOR RS ED! 
2.2 3% 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 


legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 





of the buildings. This treatment was not given; 
the result was a series of schools not at all at- 
tractive in appearance. 


RELIABILITY OF A GROUP-INTELLIGENCE 
TEST IN KINDERGARTEN 


. (Concluded from Page 59) 
correlation between the Terman test and the 


second-grade Pintner-Cunningham test is +.79. 

Although there is a slightly better correlation 
for the tests given in the second grade than 
there is for the test given at the time of entry 
into school, there is not enough difference to 
make any school feel that the results secured 
by the first Pintner-Cunningham test, given at 
the entry of the child to school, will be ma- 
terially altered by a later test or that it is any 
more unreliable than any good group test. 

Administrators and teachers can proceed and 
use the results of these firsts tests with as much 
assurance as to their reliability as they could 
use retest scores from the same test given at a 
later date. 


THE INCOME VS. PROPERTY TAX AS A 
SOURCE OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
Property Ownership and Ability to Pay 
Even though the substantial accuracy of the 
Federal estimate of wealth is accepted, it may 


PILL LLL De 





CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 









SSS | 
| 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 





be objected that under modern economic con- 
ditions, wealth has serious limitations as an 
index of taxpaying ability. The full force of 
this accepted fact holds only when individuals 
are concerned. The wide discrepancies between 
property ownership and ability to pay in the 
case of individuals tend to decrease when as 
large a unit as the state is being considered. 
An examination of the Federal estimate of 
wealth makes it very evident that the problem 
in many states is not one of waiting for an in- 
crease in economic resources. It is rather a 
problem of finding and being willing to put into 
effect the methods of taxation which will divert 
from the abundant supply of economic power 
already in existence, a share appropriate to the 
importance of education in a modern civilized 


commonwealth. 
(Concluded in December) 


A TIMELY DEFINITION OF SCHOOL 


REVENUE 
(Continued from Page 87) 


movement in education to recognize the work 
in the field from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
year of school as susceptible to definite and sep- 
arate organization is still in the hands of pro- 
fessional leaders in education. It has as yet 


met with practically no conscious response from 
the people in general. What the ensuing type 
of organization will be; and how much of it will 
be integrated with the work of the public schools 
is apparently clear to no one at present. 


In one sense every pupil in the schools, or who 
enters the schools presents a different set of 
problems: Problems of personality, character, 
training, ability, and group consciousness. It is 
the business of the schools to meet and solve 
these problems at their source. It never was 
true that what was good for Jack was good for 
Jill, or what was good for Tom was equally good 
for Harry. It is the business of the schools to 
make a case study of every pupil and to bend 
every effort, consciously, conscientiously, intel- 
ligently, and effectively to solve the problems of 
the individual child. 

It is a truism that a stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, by natural means. The source 
of social activity for the school is the home; 
and the church is responsible for religious 
guidance. The school will be as good as the 
home and the church make it, but no better. 
A long experience has taught us that back of 


(Concluded on Page 188) 
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Over the 
Christmas Holidays 


RECONDITION 


your School with 


SONNEBORN 
Products 


HE Christmas season affords an opportunity 
to lessen the wear and tear on your building by 
checking depreciation with the products described 
below. Their use will save time, trouble and money. 


Protect Concrete 
Floors 

Whether new or old, 
concrete floors need hard- 
ening to resist wear. 
Otherwise unhealthy con- 
crete dust is scuffed up, 
and hollows or holes ap- 
pear. 


Lapidolith, the  origi- 
nal concrete floor hard- 
ener, will make your con- 
crete floors permanently 
wear-proof and dust-proof. 


Lapidolith —_ penetrates 
concrete, bringing the 
loose particles into a close- 


grained mass that is gran- 
ite hard. 


Easy to apply. Goes on 
floor like water. No ex- 
perience needed to do the 
work, so labor cost is low. 


Safeguard Wood 
Floors 


One application of Lig- 
nophol not only hardens 
the surface to resist wear, 
but penetrates into the in- 
terior wood cells and 
fibres. The life - giving 
gums and oils in Lignophol 
restore the elasticity and 
endurance of the wood. 


Do not waste money on 
messy oils or ordinary 
floor treatments. They 
evaporate or wear off. 


One Lignophol treatment 
keeps your wood floors 
young and strong for 
years. 


Keep the Classrooms, 
Hallways, Audi- 
torium Bright and 
Cheerful 


Cemcoat is a paint spe- 
cially designed for this 
purpose. It stays white 
after other paints turn 
yellow. Finger prints, ink 
or pencil stains can be 
washed off without injur- 
ing the paint. Can be 
washed over endlessly. 


This remarkable paint 
will not chip or peel. It 
adheres to plaster, con- 
crete or brick walls as 
easily as to wood. Usually, 
one less coat than cus- 
tomary is required because 
of its exceptionally heavy 


body. 


Keep Out Dampness 


Damp buildings are costly 
to heat. They are un- 
healthy for pupils. By 
treating your outside walls 
with Hydrocide Colorless, 
you can have a warm, 
moisture - proof _ building. 
Since it contains no par- 
affin, this product will not 
run in hot weather. 


' Write us that you would like further in- 
formation and we will send you more 
complete data and demonstration samples. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave. New York 











ONE Man Instead of 5 or 6 


Complete Safety with Speed 
An ideal method of ash removal 


HESE photographs show how easily and 

quickly ashes can be removed when G&G 
Telescopic Hoist Equipment is used. In the 
Model B Hand-Power Hoist illustrated, or the 
Model D Electric, one or two men, respectively, 
can easily do the work of five or six. There are 
also G&G Hoists without overhead cranes, both 
hand-power and electric, that permit of one 


man doing all the work. 





Doors closed and automa- 
tically locked. 


As hoisting head is raised, 
Sidewalk Doors automati- 
cally open—alarm bell rings. 


Doors opened and auto- 
matically locked. Operator 
ascending iron ladder to 
sidewalk. 


The Overhead Crane Models 
are popular with schools where 
it is possible for the truck to 
drive up alongside the hoist so 
that ashes may be dumped into 
truck without rehandling at 
grade. 


Sturdy construction of all 
models assures long years of 
service. Electric models use sur- 
prisingly little current, one cent 
paying for the raising and low- 
ering of many cans. 


All danger of accident due to 
sidewalk opening is eliminated. 
The opening is fully protected 
at all times. Even when can is 
being placed on sidewalk, spring 
guard gate acts as barrier. And 
when Hoist is not in use, side- 
walk doors close flush with pave- 
ment and are automatically 
locked so no one can tamper 
with them. 


G&G Hoists meet every school 
need where ashes must be re- 
moved. Our Engineering De- 
partment will be glad to advise 
you as to the proper model, or 
cooperate with your architect, 
who has our catalog in his file. 


More than 1700 schools 
in 44 states 


are G&G equipped. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Operator ‘“‘hooking’”’ Depositing ashes di- Hoist in area—compact 

G&G Swing Bail Hoist- rectly into truck after out of the way. Doors 

ing Can without leav- Overhead Crane is automatically locked— 

ing sidewalk. swung around on ball cannot be opened from 
bearings. street. 


- Telesc 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF.. 


opic Hoist 


with Automatic 


r Shifting Brake 


Device and Silencer 
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(Concluded from Page 136) 


every unmanageable’ child in school is a home 
influence that is unsatisfactory. Though there 
is an increasing tendency to thrust responsibility 
on the schools for what is rightfully the work of 
the home and the church, we believe eventually 
the parity, or rather the community of these 
influences and responsibilities, must be recog- 
nized. 


A pupil learns by imitation, observation, or 
invention; by precept and example. The old 
book says, by working and doing—modern edu- 
cation. From the time when the infant “muling 
and puking in his nurse’s arms” lisps his first 
instinctive cries in response to sense precep- 
tions—pain, heat, cold, hunger—throughout all 
the ensuing years, most of his learning is imi- 
tation. He imitates his parents, his brothers 
and sisters, his associates, his teachers. Later 
on we set up schools of apprenticeship wherein 
he may learn to imitate master workmen. Imi- 
tation may or may not be flattery, but it cer- 
tainly is a necessity if a child is to relearn what 
is already known. 





A child may learn by observation; in fact, he 
must develop the ability to generalize logically 
from observed facts if he is to progress beyond 
the brute stage in intelligence. The school 
should train the child to observe carefully; to 
distinguish the true from the false; and to make 
deductions that are logical conclusions from 
the facts at hand. 


There is a serious doubt as to whether any 
man has ever invented, or created, anything. 
What is generally ascribed to invention belongs 
properly to association. It is in their abilities 
to associate and generalize from related facts 


that pupils differ most widely. 
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“Van” Bede om Suduaine 
Economy 
Where food service must goon dayafter 
day without fail, Van Equipmentasks 
no favors—knows no limitations. 
You can depend on it always for 
~ reliability and economy. The 
=e many schools using Van 
Equipment are a tribute 
to its preference among 
educators and_archi- 
tects. You will find it 
faithful in perform- 
ance—economical 
in service always. 
Illustration shows Van Cafeteria 


in Our Lady of the Angels High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


metho wwe 


Write for 
booklet 
Y 93 


wy 


THE ALBERT PI oe COMPANIE 


ALBERT PICK & COMPANY SSR mS, SS” ; 


Thiet 





It has been said by men of old that all men 
are born free and equal. The theory, at least, 
of our government is that all men are equal 
before the law. Our schools are confronted with 
the proposition that pupils are not equal in in- 
telligence, are not similar in interests, and have 
a wide range of aptitudes—mechanieal, physical, 
and mental. To educate our pupils properly; 
to perform the task for which we are employed, 
and paid, it is essential, first, that we know the 
pupil—his abilities, his interests, his aptitudes. 
It is necessary then that the work of the schools 
be so planned as to give the biggest possible 
opportunity for development to the individual 
pupil. We cannot complete this section without 
stating our adherence to the principle that edu- 
cation is not merely training for life; it is life. 


VI. THE SCHOOLS AND THE COMMUNITY 

The surest index of the rating of a community 
is its public schools. No one ever saw a run- 
down community maintaining fine schools, nor 
a fine community without fine schools. There 
is no possible way to separate the life of the 
schools from the life of the community. We 
advise, therefore, that the whole school organi- 
zation try, ky every means in its power, to keep 
step with the community; that each may serve 
the other and by so doing promote mutually the 


best interests of both. 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF DIS- 
TANCES CHILDREN MUST WALK 
TO SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 42) 
The following brief table may be of interest 
to show the comparative distance between school 
buildings for different suggested standard maxi- 


(L BARTH & CO, inc 


COOPER SQUARE NEW TORK MOF 


mum walking distances when located by this 
method. 


Maximum Walking Distance Between 
Distance School Buildings 
(In Miles) (In Miles) 

0.50 0.71 
0.71 1.00 
1.00 1.41 
1.06 1.50 
1.41 2.00 
1.50 3.12 
2.00 2.82 
d V2d 


This table may be read in either of two ways: 
(a) If the standard maximum walking distance 
for children is to be a half mile (0.50), then 
the school buildings should be about three 
quarters (0.71) of a mile apart. (b) If the 
standard distances apart of school buildings is 
to be one mile (a common standard for elemen- 
tary-school buildings) then this will necessitate 
a maximum walking distance of about three 
quarters (0.71) of a mile. 


Other entries in the table may be read in 
similar fashion, or the table may be extended 
to other values by the relationships given in 
the last line. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


—Mr. O. K. Probasco, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Wilmington, Ohio. has been appointed 
superintendent of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Orphans’ Home at Xenia. Mr. Probasco succeeds 
C. E. Burckel. 
—Mr. L. A. Butler, superintendent of schools at 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed on the 
committee of resolutions of the National Education 
Association. 


—Mr. B. F. Saye has been reelected as president 
of the school board at Duncan, Okla. Mr. Horace 
Allen will continue as vice-president for another 
year, while Mr. O. E. Ryon will be retained as sec- 
retary. 
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Safety and Durability 
jin Fun-Fal Playground Equipment 
| 
FEET can be stopped 
easier than 4. wheels 
kes | Even though motor-cars do move 
slowly when passing a school play- 
ground, children move fast. No 
speed limit restrains their scamper- | | 
ing feet. A child will dart off the play- 
ground and into the road so suddenly that 
a motorist may not be able to stop quick- Vn we Vv e ears 
ly enough to prevent a tragedy. 
Protect children against their own thought- | 
gitond with ai hraiet Piasgeound Petes | Not Gne Accident 
to stop their headlong rushes at the bound- Not One Hill-Standard No.313 Swing | 
ary of the paygrenn—te sang line. | h as worn out / 
An exclusive Anchor feature provides ex- 
ceptional endurance at every point in the | 
construction of an Anchor Fence. Gates, 
posts, and anchorages are made stronger | 
for longer fence life (THEDF SfTINE) 
Have a local Anchor Fencing Specialist | 4} oe 
as explain the merits of the four exclusive 
hi Anchor Features. Our nearest office will \ Perhaps the chief reason for the ever-increasing popu- 
ws gladly put you in touch with him. | larity of the Fun-Ful Standard Three Swing Outfit lies 
| in the exclusive Hill-Standard design which provides 
een ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. | double race, self-contained ball bearings to replace 
98 EASTERN AVENUE and 35th ST., BALTIMORE, MD. | h f th di Th S Outh ' 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit ; H the wearing point or t e ordinary ree wing utht. 1 
Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis ; cae Soames ones. Comparison of other details as well, establishes the supe-_ [ 
Newark; New York; Phil ; Sea. ee | riority of the Fun-Ful Swing and explains why it is the 
Representations tu ether ertncigal eltles | first choice of schools everywhere. The six supporting 
Consult telephone directory | 2-inch pipes assure rigidity and safety beyond extreme 
| requirements, and the full 3-inch overhead support is the 
same as used in the Fun-Ful and other Six Swing Out- 
fits. Everywhere has safety been the watchword. 
- The same double race, self-contained ball bearings 
—. which guarantee safety and durability are responsible for 
ats another point of Fun-Ful superiority — Ease of Action. 
on Children soon learn which swing “goes” best and show a 
+ marked preference for the Fun-Ful when they have a 
‘. choice. 
sa Other features are the improved swing stirrups which 
ate insure great flexibility and prevent splitting of the seat, 
— and the long-link swing chains of tough 3%-inch bright 
steel which offer a smooth, sure, safe grip for little hands. 
te The same superiority of design and built-in quality 
ted which make Fun-Ful swings the best value obtainable 
* | are characteristic of the whole Fun-Ful line, which in- [ 
|} cludes Chutes, Ocean Waves, Flying Rings, Ladders, See- [ 
1 saws, Horizontal Bars, Trapezes, Climbing Poles, and f 
} all equipment for the indoor or outdoor swimming pool. | 
<< The largest manufacturer is well-qualified to answer 
— | all questions concerning play equipment. We welcome, 
eds | and will answer promptly without the least obligation, 
' all inquiries, whether you are planning a new playground, 
Ps 1 adding equipment, or simply seeking information. 
e 
ion 
; Hitt-STANDARD Co. 
ace SRNR NAR ER INERT 
her EsT.1900oO 


Anderson, Indiana,.U.S.A. 


THE aaret Ean arr STRONGEST POSTS" 
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Address 


School 


Clip This Entire Advertisement 
Mail it Today for an Outline of 


Walraven 


FREE BOOK COVER SERVICE 


“Free Book Cover Service” was started nine years ago 
and has been extended to several thousand schools. 


Walraven Health Book Covers are the only covers with the double corners and double back. 





A. T. Walraven Book Cover Company 
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ELIMINATING BAD BOYS BY GOOD 


PLAYGROUNDS 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


grounds, we find that in not having our areas 
fenced, the best control is by marking the streets 
for playground crossings, and having junior 
policemen on duty at all times while the play- 
ground is in operation.” 

Mr. W. A. Hansen, superintendent of recrea- 
tion of Chambersburg, Pa., states that the de- 
velopment of playground work has materially 
reduced the “tough gang” element in his city. 

Mr. Daniel M. Davis, director of recreation 
in Wilmette, Ill., quotes the probation officer as 
stating that with the development of play- 
grounds in his community, juvenile delinquency 
has been practically eliminated, and probation 
work has been made considerably lower. The 
chief of police, Charles W. Leggett, is quoted 
in a similar statement, as also Mayor Earl E. 
Orner. 

J. W. Moore, recreation director of Dayton, 
Ohio, states that a survey of his city has been 
made, which shows that in areas where adequate 
playgrounds have been equipped, the juvenile 
delinquency is 30 per cent lower than in sections 
lacking these facilities. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRE DRILLS 

Supt. M. G. Clark of Sioux City, Iowa, in one of 
his recent communications to the teaching and 
supervisory staffs, has emphasized the necessity of 
attention to fire drills and to keeping everything in 
the school in such a condition that a fire drill may 
be called at any moment by any authorized person, 
such as a janitor, a principal, a superintendent of 
schools, a member of the board of education, a city 
fire chief, or a state fire marshal. He writes: 

“It is expected that pupils will be so thoroughly 
drilled in the matter during the better weather of 
the fall that it will not be necessary to have drills 
as often during stormy and inclement weather. It 
is the emergency for which we must be prepared 
and no one knows when the emergency may arise. 

“Please remember that the fire signal in any build- 
ing is six quick, sharp taps of the fire gong. Be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sure to have this thoroughly understood by the 
children and teachers, and practice the drills suffi- 
ciently so that all will respond quickly to the signal, 
whether given by a teacher, a principal, a janitor, 
or an outside authorized person. From time to 
time, members of the board will step into the 
buildings and call fire drills without warning. 

“IT wish to call your attention to the regulations 
of the state fire marshal, in order to make each 
teacher and principal feel his responsibility in the 
matter. The rules are as follows: (1) Fire drills 
should be held at least once each month. (2) All 
doors and exits of buildings must be unlocked dur- 
ing school hours.” 





CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS HOLD 
SPLENDID EXHIBIT AT INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION IN MUSIC HALL 


As one of the leaders in the movement for the 
elimination of the old and fast rules of education 
and the development of the more modern ideas con- 
cerning the training of the individual child, the 
publie schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, have taken a 
conspicuous place. The more recent results of the 
change were seen in full operation at the public- 
school display at the Greater Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition, held during the week of October 10 at 
Music Hall. 





GYMNASIUM, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
SUTHERLAND GROVE, PUTNEY, ENGLAND 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Is The Mother 





O£F Publications 


HE need which begot this new yearbook is in one re- 

spect an occasional and in another a constant one. To 
all who are responsible for enlarging and maintaining 
America’s educational facilities comes the occasional need 
for new plant and equipment, and the constant need for 
efficiency in the use and upkeep of existing buildings and 
grounds. 


It is to meet the demand for a compact and authoritative 
reference book covering both phases of this important 
field that THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY has 
come into being. But the present volume makes its bow, 
not as a new-born babe among the already impressive list 
of educational publications, but rather as a lusty youth 
growing, we hope, towards a vigorous and efficient matur- 
ity. For the new yearbook is in reality an outgrowth of 
The University Purchasing Guide, which for several years 
has been serving an important section of the educational 
field, and which was purchased some months ago by the 
present owners, a new corporation affiliated with the pub- 
lishers of The American City Magazine and The Municipal 
Index. 


In enlarging the scope of the yearbook and in gathering 
the impressive series of articles which comprise the pres- 
ent volume, exceedingly valuable aid has been given by the 
Editorial Board of Advisors. To these cooperators who 
have written articles or offered helpful suggestions, as well 
as to other contributing authors represented, the editors 
‘express their hearty thanks. 


For the convenience of the boards of education, college 
trustees, superintendents and headmasters of schools, pur- 
chasing agents, architects, and others who will read and 
consult this yearbook, its contents have been divided into 
the following nine sections: 


I—PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUILDINGS 


II—UTILIZATION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILD- 
INGS AND GROUNDS 


III—GYMNAsIUM, SWIMMING POooL, ATHLETICS 
FIELD AND PLAYGROUND 


IV—CLASSROOM, OFFICE, LIBRARY AND AUDI- 
TORIUM 


V—CAFETERIA AND HOME ECONOMICS 
VI—LABORATORY AND SHOP 
VII—CHEMICAL INDEX 
VIII— DISTRIBUTORS OF EQUIPMENT 


IX—ARCHITECTS FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Hanna Building 155 Montgomery Street, 


’ Cleveland 


San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER DIES 

Erastus Howard Scott, founder and president 
of Scott, Foresman & Co., educational pub- 
lishers, died at Chicago, October 3, 1928. With 
his death an interesting figure is removed from 
the educational publishing business of the mid- 
west. He was a pioneer who began the publica- 
tion of schoolbooks in a small way, and by 
efficient service and honorable methods reared 
an enterprise of substantial proportions. He 
was modest and retiring in manner, of kind!y 
and genial disposition, and sincere in the splen- 
did task he had set for himself. 





MR. H. SCOTT 
Late President a “Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 


The firm consisted of E. H. Scott, Hugh 
Foresman, and Coates Foresman. A widow and 
three sons survive.. The sons are Addison B. 
of Chicago, Willis H. of Glencoe, and John 
H. of Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. Scott was born in Noble county, Ohio, 
June 8, 1855. He graduated from Adrian Col- 
lege, Michigan, and came from Columbus, Ohio, 
to Chicago late in the eighties. His indentifi- 
cation with the educational publishing business 
began when he established the firm of Albert, 
Scott & Company. Later Mr. C. J. Albert with- 
drew. In 1894, Hugh A. Foresman, who was 
then with Silver Burdette & Co., joined Mr. 
Scott. Two years later in 1896 W. Coates 
Foresman came into the company as a director 
and treasurer. 


While Mr. Scott, as a publisher, was a modest 
and unassuming man who labored quietly at 
his desk, he was, nevertheless, the guiding genius 
who surrounded himself with capable men and 
who knew how to rear a business from smull 
beginnings to an important institution. The 
firm of Scott, Foresman & Company has become 
a great publishing house whose annual volume 
of business runs into high figures and whose 
production of school books has reached high 
standards. 


Those who enjoyed contact with Mr. Scott 
knew him as a man of ideals whose philosophy 
of life was summed up in the single word 
“service.” They will agree with the sentiment 
expressed by William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, when he said: 
“To my mind, we have lost one of the greatest 
souJs, as well as one of the greatest men in 
both the publishing and the educational field. 
Mr. Scott has been an inspiration to me for a 
third of a century.” 

QUESTIONABLE METHODS IN THE 
MARKETING OF BOOKS 

For a number of years it was the daily pastime 
of guardians of the public interests to fight what 
they believed to be gross abuses which prevailed 
throughout the land in the adoption of school 
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textbooks. Unquestionably, the methods that 
controlled the selection of school books were in 
many instances attended with conditions not 
designed to promote the sense of honor nor that 
integrity which should characterize all public 
business, 

The progress attained in appraising textbooks 
as to their merits, and the manner of their 
selection and purchase, has eliminated the 
abuses of a former day. The commercial rela- 
tions between the publishers and the school ad- 
ministrators has settled down into procedures 
and methods that are commonly recognized and 
approved, 

In the meantime, the guardians of public in- 
terest have overlooked the questionable methods 
engaged in by the subscription-book publishers 
and the army of solicitors who employ alluring 
methods to effect the sale of their commodity. 
Loads of encyclopedias and compendiums of 
knowledge have been foisted upon people who 
have no more use for them than a cat has for 
two tails, 

The book salesman who has come upon the 
scene begins by asserting that his firm is about 
to give away most valuable books for introduc- 
tion purposes. Certain people are favored be- 
cause of their prominence in the community. 
It pays to be popular. You are led to believe 
that you will get something for nothing. But, 
after the victim has signed his name on the 
dotted line, he will discover that he must pay 
for all he gets, and that the salesman has 
adroitly and ingeniously led him into a bargain 
which does not comply with the conditions 
promised. 

The sales abuses which have been practiced 
in this field of the book business prompted the 
Federal Trade Commission recently to make an 
inquiry and to lay down restrictions. Its de- 
cision directs that those who are guilty of rep- 
rehensible methods must “cease and desist for- 
ever” from the following actions: 

“Representing to customers or prospective cus- 
tomers that as a special introductory offer, a lim- 
ited number of customers residing in a given com- 
munity would be sold for advertising purposes, sets 
of encyclopedias or reference works, together with 
a loose-leaf extension service, or other inducement, 
at a price much lower than the price regularly 
charged, when such is not the fact; 

“Representing that a certain number of books or 
sets of books, have been set aside, for advertising 
purposes, to be given free, or that a certain number 
of selected persons in each community have been 


designated to secure a book or a set of books, or 
any form of service, free, when such is not the fact; 

“Making use of testimonials or recommendations 
of prominent educators or other persons, or rep- 
resenting that books or publications have been 
officially approved by state departments of educa- 
tion, or by libraries or other recognized literary 
institutons, unless such testimonials or recom- 
mendations have been made by the said educators 
or other persons and not obtained by purchase, gift 
or honorarium, and the representations of official 
approval of said state departments, libraries or 
other institutions are founded in truth and in fact.” 


This action will meet with the approval of 
the general public. It will henceforth prevent 
educators from selling their prestige, eliminate 
the employment of false statements in the sale 
of books, and establish more honorable relations 
between publisher and book buyer. 


Agu 


School and Society in Chicago 

By George 8S. Counts. Cloth, 361 pages. Price, 
$2.50. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The school turmoil of Chicago has at last found 
expression in a book. It presents a chapter, or 
several of them, probably unequalled in the annals 
of school administration in the United States. 
They not only tell a story in which politics has 
boldly invaded the precincts of education, but in 
which race and religious prejudice play a prom- 
inent part to the detriment of the school child. 
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The dramatic removal during the present year 
of a school superintendent by the mayor of the 
city was the immediate cause for the book. Mayor 
William Hale Thompson last year looked for a 
campaign issue. He found one in Superintendent 
William McAndrew. That educator had come on 
from New York to assume charge of the schools, 
Because he was not home grown he could not 
possibly be good. But the issue against McAndrew 
had to assume a plausible air. He must be 
charged with something that would have the ring 
of appeal with an uninformed constituency. Thus, 
he was charged with being a carpet bagger who took 
his orders from King George of England. That 
was enough. Thompson was elected and made good 
his campaign promise of firing McAndrew. The 
board of education being subservient to the mayor 
carried out the latter’s orders. 

The author, however, goes into the history of 
Chicago school administration, describes the sev- 
eral causes that culminated into a variety of 
fiaseos and scandals, and the conflicts engaged in 
between the educational and political forces. 

The administration of the schools under the 
leadership of the several successive superintendents, 
including Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, John D. Shoop, 
Charles E, Chadsey, Peter A. Mortenson, and Wil- 
Jiam McAndrew are discussed. Their successes and 
failures are enumerated. But the school super- 
intendent and the mayor, the board of education 
and the city council, were not the only factors 
that figured in the great school drama. There 
was the Chicago Teachers’ Federation which took 
a militant attitude and sought to correct some of 
the abuses that existed. It sought greater equity 
in taxation, and better compensation and working 
conditions for the teacher. Then the Association 
of Commerce “played a part, and the American 
Federation of Labor took an active part in the 
school administrative affairs, The several women’s 
clubs were not idle. 

The most depressing chapter is that which deals 
with the racial and religious rancor which added 
in no small degree to the general description of the 
administrative forces. There was the suspicion 
that this or that religious denomination would 
secure supremacy in the school personnel with 
the consequent actions and reactions. 

In reading this remarkable book one might gain 
the impression that the Chicago school situation 
is but an index of what exists elsewhere. The 
book by no means verifies such an impression, and 
the assumption must be that the Chicago situ- 
ation is singular and exceptional and by no means 
duplicated in any American city. 


Textbook of Chemistry for Nurses and Students 
of Home Economics 

By Annie Louise Macleod. Cloth, 241 pages. 
Second edition. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City. 

The second edition differs from the first in that 
it recognizes the newer concepts of the structure 
of matter and tends towards a simpler presentation 
of the subject. It presents in one volume those 
general principles of chemistry, inorganic and 
organic, and physiological which give the necessary 
foundation for practical courses as_ nutrition. 
dietetics, and cookery. 

The book is divided into four sections and 
twenty-nine chapters. The student is initiated 
into the mysteries of chemistry from atoms to 
molecules, from proteins to vitamins, and is taught 
all about digestion, assimilation, ete., ete. Section 
four deals with the practical mechanics that go 
with dietetics. 


Elements of Aviation 

By Virginius Evans Clark. Cloth, 193 pages. 
Price $3. Published by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York. 

The author brings the present-day knowledge on 
the subject of aviation in an orderly fashion be- 
fore the student. He explains the laws of 
dynamic action as applied to the glider and the 
propeller. tells of atmosphere and altitude, and 
the peculiarities of accelerated flight. The parts 
of an airplane are minutely described, weights and 
dimensions are explained. 

Considerable attention is given to the matter 
of stability and control in operating an airplane. 
The new vocabulary which has grown out of 
aviation also forms an important part of the book. 
Definitions are supplied. 


New Towns for Old 
By John Nolen. Cloth, 177 pages. 
by Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
This book is a plea for town planning. It 
demonstrates the wisdom of zoning a city so that 
the industrial and commercial interests will not 
encroach upon the residential. It strives toward 


Published 


an orderly layout of town buildings in order that 
the natural beauty of the town and the physical 
(Continued on Page 144) 





Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


Madilene Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergarten- 

* Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of the 

authors, has contributed much to these books which are 

based upon an outgrowth of the content and method of 
The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 


1. A small Primer vocabulary. 
2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


3. Home life is the central thought of the early 
pages of the Primer. 


. Extremely rich response material on various 
levels of difficulty to take care of individual pupil 
differences. 


. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 


Solves Many Problems for School Executives 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION SERIES 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


Professor of Administration and Supervision, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


Public School Finance. Jntroduction by Walter 
A. Jessup, President of the University of Iowa. 


A comprehensive study. Indispensable to school of- 
ficers concerned with budget making, and all students 
of administration. Numerous diagrams and _ tables 
illustrate the book. 500 pages. $3.00. 


Public School Relations. /ntroduction by John 
W. Withers, Dean of School of Education, New York 
University. 

A thorough treatment of the problems involved in 
the relations of schools to their communities. Invalu- 


able for group work or as a teachers’ reading circle 
book. Profusely: illustrated. 252 pages. $3.00. 


Public School Plant Program. (Jn preparation.) 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L. 94) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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CRUMPTON and HOSIC’S 


Junior High School English 


By Claudia E. Crumpton, A.M., Head of 
English Department, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, and James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This fresh, stimulating series provides an 
independent book for each year in the junior 
high school. All the important topics are 
treated systematically and thoroughly in each 
of the books on successively higher levels. The 
subject matter is so interestingly connected 
with the daily life of the pupils that they soon 
come to feel a real need of the ability to use 
good English, not only in the schoolroom but 
also in their social life and later business life. 
The treatment throughout is in the laboratory 
style. The directions are ample even for teach- 
ers of limited experience. 


Book One (Crumpton) $1.00 Book Two (Crumpton) $1.12 
Book Three (Crumpton and Hosic) $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Leadership 
in 


Commercial Education Texts 


Gregg texts have reached their present command- 
ing position through years of research and investi- 
gation made with a view to finding the latest and 
best in commercial education. Gregg texts cover 
every phase of secondary commercial education. 


—— +f 
Subject Classification 


Accounting 
Advertising Parliamentary Law 
Art (Figure Drawing) Public Speaking 
Bookkeeping Salesmanship 
Business English and Corre- Secretarial Practice 
spondence Shorthand (Gregg) 
Business Organization and Basic Texts 
Administration Foreign Language Adapta- 
Civil Service tions 
Commercial Arithmetic Canadian Editions 
Commercial Education Supplementary Texts 
Commercial Law Reading Books 
Economics Tests and Measurements 
English Shorthand Penmanship 
Composition and Rhetoric Mail Lessons 
Dictionary Study Reporters’ Books 
English Classics Teachers’ Helps 
Business English and Cor- Educational Monographs 
respondence Magazines 
French Commercial Corre- Spanish (Commercial and 
spondence Conversational) 
Mathematics (Junior High Spelling 
hools) Stationery 
Office Practice Typewriting 


— 
Address our nearest office for complete catalog or 
examination copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 


ordinary covers. 


easily and quickly. 


not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


NEATFIT 
DJVSTABLE BOOK COVER. 
NEW MODEL 
FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 


AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. | 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
DALLAS 





NEW YORK ATLANTA 


(Continued from Page 142) 
welfare and convenience of its people may be pro- 
moted. 

The author, who is a well-known authority in 
city planning, demonstrates also how the older 
towns may reshape and re-orientate themselves, 
and thus eliminate eyesores and ugliness, and may 
transform themselves into attractive centers. 

He supplies, through text and_ illustration, 
ample proof of what can be done and what has 
been accomplished in American cities. 

The Story of May Day 

By Katherine Glover. Paper cover, 107 pages. 
Published by American Child Health Association, 
New York City. 

Those interested in the promotion of health as a 
means of rearing a sturdy and happy race will find 
this an instructive book. The term May Day em- 
ployed in the title really means Child Health Day. 

The publication provides suggestions and pro- 
grams for May Day celebrations and the manner 
of focusing attention to the importance of child 
welfare. The programs carried out in the several 
states are demonstrated. Some attractive illustra- 
tions are presented. 

Gordon Progressive Plan Book 

Arranged by Adelbert W. Gordon. New abridged 
edition. Paper cover, 104 pages. Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This book was devised by one of the officials con- 
nected with the state department of education of 
the state of Maine. It provides a convenient means 
for the teacher to record and later check lesson 
plans. It also serves as a convenient reference for 
the superintendent, supervisor, substitute teacher, 
and future teachers as a progress record. 

The book is ruled in faint blue lines and supplied 
with headings at the top. There are pages for a 
complete daily program and daily lesson plans. The 
several columns provide for time, recitations, pro- 
gram by grades or divisions, etc. Complete direc- 
tions for use are supplied. 

A Quart of Moonlight , 

By James Woodward Sherman. Cloth, 148 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. Published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 

‘ Many tales have been told about the moon, This 
is one about moonlight. It travels far into the 
land of fancy, rests upon a definite plot, and ex- 
cites the interest of the youthful reader. There is 
a moon kingdom in which the man in the moon 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 
The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 











CHICAGO 


encouraged. Do this by making every dictionary 


immediately available and easily accessible. 


To “look it up” becomes a pleasure instead of a 
task when a dictionary is always open on the 
Revolving Stand. 
also wears better and lasts longer when it is kept 
on this stand, as the strain on binding and stitch- 


ing is entirely removed. 


Price $9.25—-Express prepaid 


The “Dictionary Habit” is one to be fostered and 


The much-abused dictionary 





GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


||| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 











rules with a beneficent hand, who sends his emis- 
saries to the earth to demonstrate that men do not 
become mad by gazing at the moon, The book will 
find favor with children. 


Stevens Master Specifications 

Prepared by Frank B. Stevens, Jr. Leather cloth, 
8 by 11 in., loose leaf. Published by the Stevens 
Master Specifications, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

This work outlines complete detail specifications 
for building operations and is a valuable contribu- 
tion toward the standardization of specifications in 
form and in basic content. The author has used 
as his starting point the general conditions, the 
contract prepared by the American Institute of 
Architects, and has worked out what promises to 
become an acceptable decimal classification for all 
the divisions of the work involved in building con- 
tracts. 

Special care has been given to afford open com- 
petition in all fields, and to insure at the same 
time, a high standard of quality for materials, 
workmanship, and finish. The publication should 
do much to avoid duplications in, and omissions 
from, contracts and should be a decided help in 
simplifying and clarifying the relations between 
the architect, the builder, and the client. 

School authorities who are engaged in building 
operations will find the publication valuable for 
reference and for comparative purposes. 

Financing Education in New Jersey 

Herbert N, Morse and Charles D. Anderson. 
Published by The State Federation of District 
Board of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey has one of the oldest systems of pub- 
lic education in the United States, and the story 
of its method of financing the schools forms an 
interesting and valuable chapter in the development 
of state support of education. The New Jersey plan 
has from the beginning accepted three principles of 
financing its schools: First, the people through 
their own efforts must bear the main burden of 
school maintenance and must do so through direct 
taxation. Second, the state must share, from gen- 
eral funds, the burden of the local districts, with 
the idea of encouraging local initiative in main- 
taining good schools. Third, the state must equalize 
educational opportunities to the point of minimum 
requirements, by directly assisting financially weak 
school districts. 

The first definite step by the legislature of New 
Jersey for financing the schools was taken in 1817. 


The first sum in charge of a state board consisted 
of $100,000 accumulated during the year im- 
mediately after the original law went into effect. 
The first recorded state aid given to the school dis- 
tricts in New Jersey was made for the school year 
1828-29. At that time $20,000 was distributed from 
the income of the state school fund. This fund has 
continued in existence to the present day. In 1926 
it amounted to nearly eleven millions of dollars and 
permitted the state to distribute to the schools, 
with certain other income, the sum of $638,339. 


The second source of state aid to schools was 
from the “1837 surplus revenue fund” which Con- 
gress paid out to the states. New Jersey received 
upward of $760,000 and apportioned the money to 
the several counties “for safe keeping and repay- 
ment.” Only nine of the counties have repaid the 
state sums which total $157,997, leaving more than 
$606,600 still outstanding. The state has invested 
the returned moneys and last year disbursed to the 
nine counties mentioned the sum of $6,338. 


Since 1867 the state law has required the levy 
of a school tax in each township. The original act 
required an annual school tax of not less than $2 
nor more than $4 per child of school age, but since 
1888 the amount to raise has been increased $5 per 
child. Since 1871 a state tax of 2 mills has been 
assessed, and since 1901 this mill tax has been 2% 
mills. 

Since 1906 railroad property in the state has been 
assessed by a central authority and moneys col- 
lected have been distributed to the counties for 
school-support purposes. The original. distribution 
was made on the basis of $400 for each high-school 
teacher, $300 for each elementary teacher, and $25 
for each pupil. 


The highest point in the total amounts contri- 
buted by the state to the counties and school dis- 
tricts for school purposes was in 1926-27 when the 
sum of $16,643,051 was paid out. This represented 
19.2 per cent of the total school receipts. In the 
year 1913-14 the total state aid amounted to 
$9,766,263, which was 46.9 per cent of the total 
receipts of counties and school districts’ for school 
purposes. The ratio of state aid to the total 
receipts for county and district school purposes 
has been steadily decreasing and will continue to 
decrease“unless new sources of school revenue are 


available. 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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THE season after season 
KNOWLEDGE sons acme cea 
and childhood’s carelessness wage eter- 
PENCIL TABLET nal war upon the life of a textbook. The 


only way to defeat these enemies is to make book 


Built to guard the life of textbooks 





covers so tough and durable that they can with- 





stand the ravages of use and abuse. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid is ideal for text book covers. 


Adopted as standard by It not only stands up under normal wear—but 
hundreds of Pennsylvania protects books from abuse—giving them life for 
Schools and by many season after season. ' 


others in every state of 


ON NE Slat‘ ‘Ol 


Pencil smudges, dirt, finger marks, ink stains are 


| the union. instantly removed from Fabrikoid with soap and 
| Made in two sizes — 6x9 water. Fabrikoid is waterproof, too. And it keeps 
| and 8x10), its quality appearance long after books have passed 


their ordinary age limit. 





In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


: 7 We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 
Ina variety of thicknesses Board of Education members to correspond 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. with our Textbook Binding Department which 


will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 
In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly ines sao ot 
FE. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


removable. Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Complete information available thru any Service 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


IS THE SUPPLY CONTROL 


of 


The Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum temperature, 
preventing waste of hot water. 


When making repairs, which are seldom required, the 
only tool needed to take the Mixer apart is a screw 
driver and it cannot be re-assembled in a wrong man- 
ner; the few parts subject to wear are easily replaced, 
even after years of use, making the Niedecken Mixer 


Everlasting. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN. &. BILLINGS, MFG.Co. 


miuwa. 





Ss. a. 
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Are Suen Bubblers 





Write for a free 
Copy of Our 
Complete 


Catalog 


Century Brass Works, Inc., Belleville, Il. 







DRINK-KING 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. AAT. OFF. 


CLGEER LY TCM 


Sanitary? 


Century Drink-King fountains are 
designed to promote sanitation in 
the schools. Three features, help to 
make this possible. 

First, the white porcelain mouth 
guard prevents the children’s lips 
from coming in contact with the 
bubbler head. 

Second, the bubbler head is de- 
signed so that the stream height 
can be regulated. Squirting is im- 
possible when hand is placed on 
bubbler top. 

And third, the heavy white porcelain 


enameled bowl is easily cleaned and kept 
clean and invites the children to drink. 

The wall type shown above is but one 
of the many models designed especially 
for schools. 
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Designers and builders of 
schools now can specify Marbl- 
metal toilet partitions with the 
assurance that they are getting 


all the fine advantages of both 


marble and metal. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
905 Wayside Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Clean, pure drinking 
water for pupils is just 
as essential as_ clean, 
pure air, adequate hous- 
ing, and the right text- 
books. 


The National Fresh Wa- 
ter System draws an 
abundance of pure, clean 
water direct from the 
source of supply. No wa- 
ter storage tank to freeze 
in Winter or get warm in 
Summer. 


At the turn of any faucet, 
water is pumped from twe 
or more sources at the 
same time, by the one sys- 
tem—against any lift up to 
150 feet, at rates of 600 to 
1200 gallons an hour, per 


ener ‘ 
Bes NS 





k 
fi 
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pump. Ample water sup- 
ply for bubblers, lava- 
tories, heating plant, 
sprinkling, etc. Two 
types: Full automatic 
electric and gas-engine 
powered. Installation is 
simple. Equipment 
thoroughly dependable. 


Our engineers will gladly 
lay out a complete Nation- 
al System for the particu- 
lar requirements of your 
school. Write us about 
your needs. Catalogs and 
prices on request. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORP. 


329 Belleview Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of 
National Brake & Electric Co., 


Division o. 
ay, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


You Can |X e 


SELL MORE SEATS 


to every game 


Here’s why Circle A Bleachers are so 
safe and comfortable: All wood parts 
are of strong Southern Pine or Douglas 
Fir. All strain parts are reinforced with 
metal. Circle A Bleachers are actually 
tested to hold four times the weight of 
a live load. They are sloped to give 
every fan a clear view. All corners are 
rounded. The seats and footboards are 
quite wide enough. 





Building Better Bodies 


with 


NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Apparatus 


a 
CSSA EE EE 
Cree — —— ———— ————— — ———————— — ————— sssssssses2 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block ‘Established 1882 214 East 40th St. 





Circle A Bleachers “go up” so fast that they ers won’t stop work when football is over. 
can be set up just as the customers are buy- ‘They do duty in the “gym” or on the dia- 
ing tickets. Or, they can be used all year mond—there’s really no end to their use- 
as permanent stands. And, Circle A Bleach- fulness. Find out about them right away. 


CIRCLEC)BLEACHERS 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 So. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 





Have you felt the need 
for a School Laundry? 


ANY schools have. Many have realized 

that in the school laundry, the washable 
articles from gymnasiums, lavatories, cafeterias, 
first-aid rooms, and other departments, can be 
handled speedily, conveniently, and economi- 
cally. 
With the quicker service, smaller stocks of 
equipment can be carried—fewer towels, lin- 
ens, etc. School funds are thereby conserved. 
The laundry soon becomes a profitable invest- 
ment. 


To those interested, Troy extends the fullest 
co-operation in planning, laying out, and pre- 
paring specifications for complete laundry 
equipment in any size and type of school. 
Troy’s broad experience in this work is at your 
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disposal. Children are safe from the hazards of 
modern traffic and other danger, be- 53 
TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. mee TAGE Cee lam tee see 
galvanized after weaving or Copperweld Service Plants 
Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles fabric) or Wrought Iron Fence. Give 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, them the positive protection this boun- Erect Fence Everywhere 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. dary line affords. Wherever you are PAGE of- 


fers you complete service from 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION your first plane to final erec: 

215 N. Michigan A — Dept. 11-J oe. wene tof name & 

| RR () ) cuminan naan” sdeng, leo intereting it 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY Pp f 


hatha tiatctatdtte fice — since 83 


CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT 
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Cold Scholars 


cannot study 


or concentrate on class work. 
It costs very little to make 
schoolrooms draft-proof when 
compared to the saving in fuel 
and the benefits to the school 
Records show that it 
seldom takes three years for the 
saving in fuel to pay for the 
installation of ATHEY Weath- 
erstrips, not taking into account 
the saving because of cleaner 
rooms and less fuel and ashes 


averages. 


to handle. 


Cloth Lined Metal WEATHERSTRIPS 





Notice how ATHEY 


window 


completely 
Weatherstrips seal the 
against drafts, dust, and smoke by 
the cloth-to-metal contact—the only 
method devised that makes windows 
weather-tight without making them 
hard to open and close. 


6023 W. 65th St. 





ATHEY WINDOW SHADES 
The Perfect School Shade. 


Send for our New Catalog 
ATHEY COMPANY 


Detroit: 
W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bidg. 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d— 
420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec | 





American 





Portable Schools fill the 


need for classrooms now—so that 
the new, permanent building can be 
planned, 


the funds provided for 


and built conveniently in 
a year or two. 





| 
| Write for catalog and further information 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 
7931 Coles Ave., Chicago 
THE ACME COMPANY 

19-21 West Third St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Easton, Penna. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


601-611 ALASKA ST., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Represented by: 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


415 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Painesville, O. 


SALESINCORPORATED VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Preparation of My Lessons 

By H. R. Johnson, M.A. 15 page pamphlet. Price 
15 cents. Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This little work provides an organized plan for 
the use of students in the pursuit of their studies. 
It is arranged in outline form with five major di- 
visions. It begins with the steps necessary to 
understand the problem, tells how to study the work 
at hand, determines when a piece of work has been 
mastered, emphasizes the importance of demonstra- 
tion of the thing learned, and provides general hints 
to improve the pupil’s attitude in the classroom. 

It brings to the pupil an understanding of the 
importance of study, and does so with tact and 
without giving him the impression that he is being 
compelled to do something he dislikes. 


New Style-Book of Business English 

' By Max J. Herzberg. Cloth, 362 pages. Price 
$1.75. Published by Isaac Pitman and Sons, New 
York. 

This book is intended for stenographers and office 
people who must employ the English of the business 
world. Special attention is given to letter writing. 
The author demonstrates the importance of direct- 
ness, clearness, and aptness. He steers the student 
away from the stilted and verbose and leads him 
into the natural and expressive. Various kinds of 
letters are introduced and analyzed. 

The technical side of letter construction, and all 
that is implied in the term, receives thorough at- 
tention. Several chapters are devoted to gram- 
matical studies. 


An Analytical List of Kindergarten-Primary 

Tests of Intelligence and Achievement 

By Bessie Lee Gambrill and Louise Farwell. Pub- 
lished by Whitlock’s Book Store, Inc., 219 Elm 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

This list includes all the standardized tests avail- 
able up to the end of the year 1927 for use in kin- 
dergartens and grades one to three. Each test is 
briefly described for content, standardization, pub- 
lisher, ete. Supervisors and teachers will find the 
compilation very helpful in comparing available 
tests. 


Forty Famous Stories : 

By H. A. Mertz. Paper, 96 pages. Price, 24 
cents. Published by Hall and McCreary Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teachers will welcome this little book, both for 
the interesting content of the reading selections and 
for the simple speed tests and comprehensior tests 
which are included. For grades two to four it 
would be difficult to find more interesting or more 
simple silent reading material. 

The Triangle Arithmetics 

By Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. 0. Bant- 
ing, and Elda L. Merton. Cloth, Book I, 420 
pages; Book II, 418 pages. The John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

These arithmetics derive their name from a trade- 
mark made up of a triangle inscribed with the 
words, “accuracy, simplicity, utility.” The series 
before us consists of books I, II, and III, addressed 
to grades 3-4, 5-6, and 7-8 respectively. Each book 
is prefaced with an outline of the plan of study 
addressed to the children and a statement of objec- 
tives and methods addressed to the teachers. 

The arrangement of the books follows the recom- 
mendations of official committees for the standard 
elementary-school courses. All recent studies in the 
theory of teaching arithmetic and all reliable re- 
sults of testing programs have been utilized in the 
arrangement and grading of problem material. In 
Volume I, the lessons go intimately into the things 
that surround and concern the pupil into which the 
use of numbers enters. The examples are accom- 
panied by colored illustrations which appeal to the 
child mind. They carry the student from the class- 
room to the home, from native to foreign lands. 
The ingenuity of the schoolmaster instructs the 
child through the things most likely to interest him. 

Volume II enters deeply into the subject of frac- 
tions. The problems become more extended and 
difficult. The basis of the work is the practical use 
of figures on the farm, in the home, in the store, 
and in the factory. The illustrations are taken from 
the farm, from industry, and from commerce. 

Volume III goes into the social uses of funda- 
mentals and fractions, problems of interest, of buy- 
ing and selling, banks and banking, insurance, taxa- 
tion, and the like. Many features are introduced 
which are designed to hold the attention of the 
student and which have to do with some of the 
more important things in life. The foundation is 
laid for the later study of algebra and geometry. 

Each of the texts makes ample provision for 
drill and for frequent measurement of achievement 
by standardized tests, and for diagnosing individual 
difficulties and affording the remedial exercises. 


The problem material for individual instruction to 
overcome typical difficulties is varied and helpful. 
The Story of Engineering in America 

By Chelsea Fraser, Cloth 471 pages. Published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City. 

A wonderful lot of information has been crowded 
into this book. There is much in the story of 
American engineering that excites the imagination, 
and much that gives the reader a real thrill. The 
builders of roads and railroads alone have an ex- 
citing chapter to tell. But there are the builders 
of bridges, and tunnels, of dams and reservoirs, of 
canals and harbors, of skyscrapers, ete. 

The author provides a fairly complete story of 
the great projects created in this country through 
engineering skill. It leads to a more complete 
estimate of what the genius of the engineer has 
meant to the progress of the nation. 

The Road of Health to Grown-Up Town 

By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell Shawe. Cloth, 
152 pages. Price 76 cents. Published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This is one of a series of three health readers 
which approach the health problem in a manner to 
interest children and to fasten upon their minds 
the importance of the subject. The present book is 
in story form, with the text designed, both as to 
content and type, for silent reading by children. 

The children are carried into scenes likely to 
attract them, are introduced to pet animals, to 
fairies, and kindly people. Food, sleep, and exer- 
cise are discussed—all designed to impress the 
student with the fact that health is one of the 
objectives in life. Much of the material is suited 
to dramatization and socialized activity. The illus- 
trations are in color and most happily done. 

The Book of Electricity 

By Bertha M. Parker. Cloth, 314 pages. Price, 
92 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This book is designed for silent reading in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and is intended 
especially for schools which do not offer separate 
science courses with laboratory work. 

The subject of electricity is treated, so far as 
language, facts, principles, and problems are con- 
cerned, to come within the easy comprehension of 
12-year-old students, who have had no science in- 
struction or laboratory experience. Three chapters 
are devoted to electrical circuits, six to magnets, 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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The Ideal Indoor 
Grandstand 


Where Floor Space Is Limited. 
The 


Wayne Type “C”. 
Safe Steel Grandstand 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





HIGH GRADE . 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 


Prompt Shipment. Order now 
for your basketball games. 





Catalog and prices on request. 


Wayne Iron Works 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
COMPANY Wayne, Penna. 
1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO BALTIMOROE; CAMBRIDGE, “MASS. ; NEW YO 


RK; 

INDIANAPOL IS; LANSING, MICH.; EAU CLAIRE, 

WIS.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: LINCOLN, NEB. ; 
KANSAS CITY 


on10 =——=10 20 sca. ——=i 2. 36010 





Send for Descriptive Catalog. 





Seperate 






Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Equip Your 






Playground with 
MITCHELL Betterbilt Playground Apparatus 





Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 








Give the children for whose recreational activities 
you are responsible, safe, sturdy, correctly-designed 
equipment with which to build up muscle and mind. 











Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 
















It is easy to select equipment from the Mitchell line 
for any size or type of outdoor playground and afford 
children of every playground age the facilities for 
healthy amusement and well-rounded exercise. Mitch- 
ell apparatus is designed in accordance with recog- 
nized sound principles of physical development and 
recreation. It has the background of 35 years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing experience. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 






















Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 







Send For Free Catalog 


hare rms mae =5 
AXES s Lit Md MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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A BIG JOB HANDLED 


SUCCESSFULLY 


Dudley Keyless Locks in protecting 
lockers for thousands of schools prove 
beyond any doubt the value of small 
things and attention to detail. In our 
organization the fine points of satis- 
factory manufacture, inspection, 


stressed to the highest degree. 


Dudley Locks are not only superior in design, but in 
the manner of finish, high-grade workmanship, num- 
bering, wrapping, and shipping present the biggest 
value obtainable in a Locker Lock for school purposes. 


While you are hesitating about adopting Dudley 
Locker Safety you might be enjoying their protection 


and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Results are what count in the locker room as well as 


in the classroom. Why debate the question longer? 


Send for sample Dudley lock for free examination 


and ask about our easy self-financing plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 N. Franklin St. 





Yesterday 





Today 





DEPT. A 111 


CHICAGO 





SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 


with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
with the ordinary cloakroom—in, for exam- 
ple, a schoo—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’x 2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. The 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- 
ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue 
containing them? 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


and delivery are 














Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS | 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 








Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave., 


} 

Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 
| 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 








Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 

of Standard-ized Products 









ump = DALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 





Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


Sanitary Supplies 


A Kenulene of Garvies at the 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


The fact that all Statler Hotels—in- 
cluding this, the biggest and busiest of 
their entire chain—rely entirely upon 


COLT AUTOSAN 
DISHWASHING MACHINES 


to handle their tremendous turnover 
from soiled to clean dishes leaves no 
question as to the efficiency and econ- 





Spaces omy of this equipment _ 
-80- ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ght 
not The installation consists of six C-3 machines, oan 
Hotel four C-2 machines and three S-1 machines — oni 
Show three models —13 machines —and they’re all o 
ee git i 
. n copper 
ian COLT AUTOSANS pe ys | 


Literature upon request 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Autosan Division Hartford, Conn, 









64-17 


KITCHENS THAT PLEASE 


Kitchen Equipment manu- We will cheerfully furnish 
factured by S. Blickman for any prospective purchaser 
schools and colleges, is neat with a list of our school in- 
appearing, sanitary, durable, tallations and he can get the 
and labor-saving. facts direct from the users. 

Our assistance in planning 





an efficient layout of the We also manufacture Cafe- 

kitchen will prove satisfac- teria, Restaurant, and other 
tory in every way. Food Service Equipment. 
Mie Renne Ri FOOD SERVICE 
inc cael 

Die ielemmenm” footemen: 

532 2 Gregor a Weehawken, N. J. 
EBEIEBEBED IBCBERES BEI EEBEBEBE 


ARD-BO 


Incinerator 


RUBBISH DISPOSAL 
SCH OOLS 


FEATURES 


SPARK-PROOF 

Contents always out of 
sight 

No fire or flame visible 

Can be placed anywhere 

Will not rust 

Burns from top downward 

Made of Wilder steel 

No moving parts 

Last indefinitely 





Made in four sizes: 
114. 3, 6, and 10 bushel 


Used by Atlanta, Little 
Rock and many others 


. Details gladly sent upon request 


YARD-BOY INCINERATOR Co. | 


11 EAST HURON ST., CHICAGO 
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LEITZ Micro Projector 
RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 


MODEL ‘‘XB’’ 


(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 


and vertical position.) 





wu * a 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 
1. Magnifications up to 4000X. 5. The entire apparatus is aligned to 
one strong casting. 
6. Manipulation exceedingly simple; no 


; ; * training required. 
8. Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. 7. Equipped with each one precision 


coarse and fine focusing adjustment. 
8. Brilliant and sharply defined images. 


2. Screen distances are possible up to 
about 40 ft. 
x 18% in. high; weight 18 lbs. 


4. Easily portable. 
9. Moderate price. 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 


Elementary Schools. 


List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 


The following is an extract of a letter received from a High School Biology 
Instructor and is only a sample of letters constantly received: 


“We have been very well pleased with the Miro-Projector ‘XB’ and it certainly does every- 
thing that you promised and more besides. We made a demonstration to the Superintendent 
Company and there was no | 
question that your machine, which was the cheaper in price by a large margin, was superior 
to the other. I am sure that the dealings that we have had with your company have been 
of the highest of order and we certainly do feel that we have profited in dealing with you.’’ 


along with another machine of the same type from the 


Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. | 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Agents: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco 
"and Los Angeles, Calif. Washington District: PAUL L. BRAND, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 


& CO., Havana, Cuba. 


(Concluded from Page 148) 

four to the production of light, heat, and motive 
power, two to electroplating, one to the therapeutic 
uses of electricity, and nine to the electrical sending 
of messages. In the last mentioned chapters, the 
author in an interesting fashion, tells the story of 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the.radio. The 
book shows throughout that it has been used in a 
practical school situation, and that the author 
understands thoroughly how to apply it to children. 
The Sewing Book 

By Blanche E. Hyde. Cloth, 370 pages. 
$2.50, The Century Co., New York, N. Y. 

The materials and processes of sewing: are pre- 
sented in logical, teachable form, well adapted to 
the abilities and interests of high-school classes. 
The arrangement will enable the construction of 
garments, from the simplest to the more difficult, 
as the study of principles, materials, and special 
operations proceeds. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Laws and Rules Governing School Buildings and 
Sites. Paper, 48 pages. Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. This is a com- 
plete revision of Mr. 8S. A. Challman’s first set of 
rules and regulations for the standardization of 
schoolhouse planning and construction in the state 
of Minnesota. It represents a considerable raising 
of standards over the earlier rules, but includes 
also far more liberal provisions concerning heating 
and ventilation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the rules represent the best standards and the latest 
findings concerning schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction. The section of ventilation permits unit 
ventilation and the recirculation of air to the ex- 
tent of 75 per cent. Corridor venting which involves 
a very considerable economy in the construction of 
flues, is made directly permissible. 

The Preparation of My Lessons. By H. R. John- 
son, M.A. Paper, 16 pages. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The method of study 
used by pupils is recognized as of nearly as much 
importance as is the teaching which he enjoys at 
the hands of a skillful instructor. The present 
pamphlet outlines a method which high-school pupils 
can apply to any of their daily assignments. It 
should be a great help, especially for homework. 

Kalamein Single-Acting Swing Doors, Frames, 
and Trim.’ Paper, 12 pages. Price, 5 cents. Bulletin 
R83-28, April, 1928, issued by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of Commerce. The 


Price, 
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pamphlet outlines the standards adopted by the 
simplified-practice committee for Kalamein single- 
acting doors, frames, and trim, and will be found 
helpful to architects, engineers, and school authori- 
ties in the determination of sizes and dimensions 
for stock items. It outlines the sizes for doors, door 
clearances, door dimensions, jam details, gauge of 
metal, and butt mortise details. The standards 
became effective April 1, 1928. 

Machinery in the Library. By Arthur E. Bost- 
wick. Paper, 23 pages. Issued by the St. Louis 
Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. This is an age of 
power, and the public library of St. Louis has em- 
ployed various forms of mechanical devices for 
making its work easier and more expeditious. This 
pamphlet describes and illustrates mechanical de- 
vices for heating and ventilation, for transporta- 
tion, for binding, for cleaning, and for doing a 
variety of work involved in the operation of an 
institution of this kind. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS HAVE ENOR- 
MOUS PROPERTY VALUATION 


A recent survey of the Pennsylvania state school 
system, made by the department of public instruc- 
tion at Harrisburg, shows that the property value 
of the state’s schools is $450,000,000. It shows 
that there has been expended $234.25 in property 
value alone for each pupil enrolled for the present 
school year. The largest expenditure per pupil was 
made in Delaware county, where the investment was 
$385.29. Erie county was second, with $381.18. 

The school property valuation of Philadelphia is 
$81,000,000, and the pupil per-capita value of 
property is $282.74, the city ranking twelfth in this 
respect in the state. The value of school property 
in some of the large eastern counties is as follows: 
Berks county, $13,634,634; Luzerne county, $28,- 
374,144; Montgomery county, $16,086,980; North- 
ampton county, $11,437,188; Lackawanna county, 
$13,298,136. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has fixed 
the tuition rate for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades at $125 per year. It is planned to fix 
new tuition rates for the higher grades and the 
senior high school. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has voted to 
make the teacher sick-leave benefit cumulative for 
a period of five years. Under the rules, teachers 
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STAGE 
SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
378-380 FIFTH ST. 


(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 


H. S. REVELLI 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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for Information 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
R. D. JOHNSON 


St. Paul, Minn. 





are allowed five full days and five half days each 
year on sick leave with pay. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
INDIFFERENCE 
(Concluded from Page 44) 
mittees if such conditions are allowed to con- 


tinue? Usually the opportunity for this ser- 
vice is sought at the instigation of a group of 
citizens. This office is apt to seek the man or 
woman. 

If constituents cannot have faith enough in 
their board to allow it to render the service for 
which it has been chosen, then at the earliest 
opportunity, by all means they should select 
a new school committee whom they ean trust. 
Then see to it that the new board can serve 
its purpose. Systems of education today are 
so complicated, owing to the efforts of the 
schoo's to fit pupils for life that it takes 
earnest study and actual research work to be 
able to serve intelligently on a school board. 
Even then, the problems presented are often 
most puzzling of solution. This is true in spite 
of the fact that educational experts are em- 
ployed who are accountable to the committee 
for the direct management of the schools. 

The keynote of the whole situation is 
summed up in the words “publie indifference.” 
Ilow much longer are the American people go- 
ing to allow the efficiency of the public schools 
—the real melting pots of the country—to be 
impaired by political interference? The remedy 
will not come until the rank and file of citizen- 
ship discard their cloak of indifference and dis- 
criminate between the politician and the school 
official. Then they will insist that the latter, and 
not the former must run the schools. Until that 
realization has come the schools will continue 
to be the prey of politics, and the conflict will 
always wax warm when the school administrator 
refuses to give over his rightful prerogative of 
deciding school policies. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


The 


TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
Equipped with HANDLES 


This adds materially to ease of portability. 


Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by its 
suction blower that sufficient light intensity is used to 
give excellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen. 


Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 
bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publications 
are immediately available for projection. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Teva 3 
Nee 2 
Jaiinieys 


BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
Bausch & Lomb 
Double A Microscope 

is a practical, inexpensive, dur- 
ably constructed instrument 
especially designed for the ele- 
mentary biological laboratory. 
Being of standard size, the 
parts are interchangeable with 
those of the standard B & L 
microscope. 

The illustration shows a 
DOUBLE A with a revolving 
nosepiece and a wide field tube 
in place, the detachable base 
removed and the mirror insert- 
ed above the stage for illumi- 
nating opaque objects. Thus 
equipped, this instrument is 


excellent for dissecting. 
Information and prices on this instru- 
ment will gladly be furnished on request. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
eae BET iCal 
THROUGH. 






CHAINS 





LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- _ 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make: 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 


justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
US. Navy IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


h e That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
@S JUST and 51 being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 


e 
bought its Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 
151st , ' 
Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Projector 1640 No. HALSTED sr. CHICAGO 


Also made with special base 
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BUSINESS EST. 1807 





SIZE 24x30 INCHES, ERECTED IN LINCOLN SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of scheol 





INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


roe Ty at ad St tl eal j Tn a ad Ns ; 
| i 
' i 


PRs is Re Cee eg 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


| Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 

Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


| Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 





| THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
Built st “a, Perfect Light and Ventilation 


\ 







NO FATALITIES 
at this school fire 
























EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 

for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 
Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice and Snow 


cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 
from the second or third floor of a burning school- 
house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 
not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 
dent, as is possible with other types. 






























Write for details and specifications. 
1858 Conway Bldg. 


have schools POTTER MFG. CORP. CHICAGO 


safe in caseof The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
fire Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


38 States now 










| NEW YORK DETROIT 
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E VILBISS leadership 
served at the intro- 
duction of spray painting 
and spray finishing into every 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" z 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 





industry and group now using 
this new and better method 
ef applying protective and 
decorative coatings. And 
today the most recent new 
economies and efficiencies 
in all; such’ operations 
have their source in De- 
Vilbiss leadership. 


for far less cost than when 
brush-applied. DeVilbiss 
outfits are made in sizes 
and capacities to meet 
every individual require- 
ment. We will gladly give 
you the benefit of our 
experience in the selec- 
tion of such equipment. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 


268 PHILLIPS AVENUE 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales and Service Branches 


New York Philadelphia 
ago Se. Louis 


Cleveland Detroit 
San F sco 


Indianapolis 
ranci Windsor, Ontario 


Direct factory representatives 1 all other territories 


DeVilbis 


Spray-Pinisuine SYStEM 


DOES THE WORK 


OF FIVE MEN 














The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 
| The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
| way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


33538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


SER Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= 
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Me 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 
GAS 
For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 
In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 





ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 

Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
Book I The Understanding Prince Grade 
Book II High and Far Grade 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade 


Book IV The Great Conquest Grade 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 


“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- ‘ 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


¥ = ee ’ a t & ¥ bd g . Ls ‘ 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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Prove for yourself that 


it’s best to get thee 
RIGHT PENS 


NLY YOU can know which pens help your 
pupils to learn penmanship most quickly 
and thoroughly. It pays to be sure the pens you 
use are right for your system of penmanship. 
In order to make your pen supplies last longer, 
the right pens must be exceptionally long wear- 
ing. It pays in dollars and cents to get the & 
right pens. (—— to Meet 
Handwriting instructors everywhere say that me the Needs 
Esterbrook school pens are right—both for ,-/i— of Every 
results and for economy. LJ School 
Try Esterbrook school pens yourself. 
Send for more complete information. 
Please give school connection 
as well as name and address. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
The “DEXTER” is the “Aristocrat” of all hand-feed 
Pencil Sharpeners. This “APSCO” model is used in 
many of America’s Best Schools. Both in appearance 
and performance the “DEXTER” leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 


Dandy—Educator—Star—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant, and the world famous Chicago. 


Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 SQUIRES No. 59 a —4 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL Compasses nd Divider 


The only school compass 
that takes thin leads. 


The only school compass 
that never jams. 


Micrometer adjustment of 

> the radius with precision 

SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 adjustment of the lead 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 

makes a perfect compass 


for exact work. 


Every compass tested to 
proscribe perfect circles | 
with both ink and pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
New York, U.S.A. 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 14,’", 13%,” or 1%". 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when Showing phowins 
desired. ren tes, Detache Cut shows 
We make several other styles of inkwells. compase 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. Actual Size 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 
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: COLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physica] Education. 


AOL TIL hI sm 7 = sens 


TINO ON MALTA ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Me. 


e i s&s TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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A goodly number of excel- 
lent teachers available at this 
time. Discriminating service. 
Established 1890. 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” provineNce, B. 1. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 











Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 


fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


1377 Arcade Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 


in every state in the Union. 


Teachers’ Agency 








25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 





Established 1885 





Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service*’ 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mar. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 





The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 


Try us. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 








The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. eeviews Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


School Nurses Available Now—Also Den- 
tists and Dietitians: (A) Nurse, age 37, 
public health training, six years’ experi- 
ence as School Nurse, available at once. 
Asks $150. (B) D.D.S., age 29, post-gradu- 
ate work and one year on staff of Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary for Children. Excellent 
appearance and references. Asks $2400. 
(C) Dietitian, age 25, Ph.B. Chicago Uni- 
versity, three years’ experience as Dieti- 
tian-Manager in College Dormitory. Asks 





$220 a month. 1993, Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 
CERTIFICATES—DIPLOMAS 

Name, date, degree, etc., artistically en- 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 
schools, colleges and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


We make a complete line of various felt 
specialties for parades, home comings, ath- 
letic events, ete. Send for our catalog 
showing our line and prices. Bradford & 
Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 

The Utica Country Day School, New Hart- 
ford, New York, has for sale at a bargain 
price about 100 Moulthrop Combination 
Chair Desks. This equipment has been used 
a short time but is in excellent condition 
and offers an exceptional opportunity to 
purchase at greatly reduced price for any 
school needing furniture of this kind. 


TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 


schools’ in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in we 
cafeteria, and reserved seat~tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable price: 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


INKWELLS 


School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improv' 

“Chicago” school desk inkwells. Write for 
samples and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 
6529 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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are truly 









Crayons of Character 


GOLD 


BOND PORTABLE SCHOOL 


In localities where the school population shifts, 


LOW RE-ERECTION COST IS VITAL 










Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


















Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 










. of the fingers without danger of breaking or M & M GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
" crumbling. are easily erected, of course, but what is even more 
“ important, are easily taken down and re-erected, not 
1- The dustless feature, combined with uniformity once, but as many times as are necessary, without 
. injury to any part. 






in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. The walls of these substantial buildings are in sec- 


tions 12 ft. high, sided with clear red cedar, attrac- 
tively stained and lined with plasterboard. Flat ceil- 
ings of plasterboard are furnished. 


These buildings have solved over-crowded condi- 
tions for school boards for thirty years. 


Give us the opportunity of solving your problem. 
Literature gladly mailed upon request. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 













Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 









THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 







Vul-Cot—the national waste basket, holds 
waste! This light, strong receptacle does 
notlet chalk dust or dirt sift through onto 

the floor. Its solid sides and bottom 
won’t crack nor warp under the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure’to 
get in school service. Vul-Cot lasts 
indefinitely and is economical to 
begin with. Twosizes, many colors. 






At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 
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“4 ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 
Pa. 
at BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
7 Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
fo MILWAUKEE eee WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED £1544 <J., Wilmington Del., U. &. A. 
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FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 


Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 
Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 


STANDARD 


North St. Paul, Minn. 













Tho winds may blow as never so, 
Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

’Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 


0. C. S. 



















Oldest Makers of Adjustable 
Duck Shades in America. 





Desks be Equipped with 


Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


-+48Hibo- 


— TANNEWITZ 
-y ~~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


Quotations gladly 
given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
NO. 1800 Box 406 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





T2Han 


SUG aa a dae 
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Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


no's 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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Insist that Your New 


WPS Uae EEE 
{SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS FMM AMESBURY HICH SCHOOL! 


Soneenseanssssseesy BUILDING COMMITTEE 

AND MEET EVERY. AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
IREMENT “+ : — _ cy - 

OF -yYOU Raa MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


BUILDING CODE ©”, + GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


om Pile | t a 
: - [HIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every , a 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- . Seer ® 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 
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Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 
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1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 
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LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


PB BURTON 








FOOTE 


AABN 


PRINTING SERVICE 





TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


















We will gladly send you 

further detailed information 

together with our special 

proposition to schools upon 

pr receipt of this blank. 
Sweeping 





After Dustless Brash 
Sweeping : 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





| A preference for 
| ood Advertising 
Artand Engraving 
is justitied ~ from 
the standpoint of 
| sound business 
economy as wellas 
from alove of good 
crafts 
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Unanimously 


Accepted! 


A New 
Edition of 


Gordon’s Progressive 
Plan Book 
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Arranged by Adelbert W. Gordon, State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine 


An extensive investigation of SHOP TALK and ROUND TABLE discussions at teachers’ meetings 
recently has convincingly proved to us that the Daily Lesson Plan Book has gained widespread and favor- 
able recognition in all prominent academic curricula. “The efficient teacher,” says a noted educator, “is the 
teacher whose work is systematized. Her teaching becomes thorough and effective, and shows a great deal 


more progressiveness in every way.” 


Gordon’s PROGRESSIVE PLAN BOOK enables the teacher to organize her work, to indicate clearly 
immediate objectives, to re-emphasize work where needed, to avoid waste of time and effort, and to check 
results accurately. It is of value throughout the school year to the superintendent or supervisor in noting 
school progress, to the substitute teacher in taking up the work immediately and understandingly, and as a 
method of keeping records of importance with a minimum of effort. 

Bruce’s plan and record books are designed to meet the requirements of the teacher in any school. 


Paper, 814” by 11”, price 75 cents 
OTHER BRUCE PLAN AND RECORD BOOKS 


Daily Lesson Plan Book 
For Academic Teachers 
By OSCAR H. LIPPS 


Formerly Superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School, and later 
Chief Supervisor of Indian Education. 


The book contains in addition to ruled pages sufficient for a year’s work, 
an inspiring introduction, a complete explanation of its use. valuable sug- 
gestions for making teaching effective, and several blank pages for notes. 

Four pages of sample lesson plans appear in the front of the book. 
These show how the teacher should plan each lesson according to, first, 
Lesson Assignment; second, Aim; and third, Plan. 

The teacher using Lipp’s DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOK is in posi- 
tion to accomplish worth-while results. She can plan not only the indi- 
vidual lesson so that it hits the mark, but she can also so schedule her 
lessons in advance for the entire week that when Friday evening comes 
she knows that a definite goal has been attained. 


Pressboard Cover. Price, 80 cents. 


Daily Lesson Plan Book 
For Vocational Instructors 
By OSCAR H. LIPPS 


This book follows in general style the DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOK 
for Academic Teachers but is designed to meet the special requirements of 
the vocational instructor. The foreword by Mr. Lipps contains valuable 
hints on vocational teaching as well as complete instructions for the use 
of the Plan Book. Ruled pages sufficient for a good year’s work provide 
space for the entering of Lesson Assignment, Aim, and Plan, as well as a 
list of references for each lesson. 


Pressboard Cover. Price, 80 cents. 


The Teacher’s Standard Class Book 
Arranged by JOHN L. FOUST 
Superintendent of Schools 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Fourteen sections of ten pages each allow space for the complete rec- 
ords of seven classes of thirty pupils each for a full ten-month year, or 
for fourteen classes for a five-month term. Space is allotted for a notation 
for each pupil on each school day, while special columns at the right 
permit the entering of each monthly grade, term summary grades, and 
other information. The leaves between the class roll and the term sum- 
mary are narrow, bringing all records close together and always on the 
same line with the pupil’s name. Full provision is made for recording 
grades on written work or other work in addition to the daily recitation. 
The book is compact and durably bound. 

Cloth Binding, Stiff Cover. Price, 55 cents. 


The Shop Teacher’s Standard Class Record 
Arranged by WALTER R. CANNON 
Instructor in Manual Training 
Geneva, Ill. 

This book is specially bound to withstand the hard usage of a shop 
record book. It is arranged in compact form, yet provides space for a 
complete record of project and other work. Cost of material, grade on 
each project, daily attendance or recitation, and monthly, semester, and 
final grades are all taken care of. 

Names of students are entered in alphabetical or other order and space 
is provided for bench, table, or desk number. The twelve project spaces 
for each student have a square for grading and columns for cost and 
progress or other notes. Ample room is provided for entering not only 
name of the project but date of starting and completion as well. The daily 
record of attendance or grades is conveniently arranged on two narrow 
pages between the class roll and summary columns. This form furnishes 


a complete year’s record of each student on a single line. 
Price, 45 cents. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 220 students. 
Cloth cover, 500 students. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


311 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


November, 1928 
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DmEcToRY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a place = — 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo rere’ ew 

ALUMINU 
Cleveland ere Company, The 

ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geogheg: 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundts Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. 

Steel Furniture Company 

BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

BENCH LEGS 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate = Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costelle Company 

BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 

BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of II). 

BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
American School Publishing Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Davi 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weher Costello Company 

BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 

Van Range Co., John 

CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 

CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stumping Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 





Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
— 6 

merican Crayon Company 

CHARTS _ 

a & Gomgene, A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 

Time-Systems Company 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
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NIBROCS for HEALTH 





—— Towels serve both buyer and user. Each towel is highly absorbent 
and of sufficient size and strength to thoroughly dry the wettest pair of 
hands. Hence, Nibrocs bring economy to the buyer. 


To the user, Nibrocs promote health. Each towel is individually served from a 
white enameled, dust proof, steel cabinet, one at a time. Nibrocs are good to the 
most sensitive skin, as they are free from any injurious chemicals. 


Your schools should have the best—and Nibrocs ave the best. ONE WIPES DRY. 
Handsome, white enameled steel cabinets are 


loaned without charge to all users of Nibroc 
Towels. 








Sample packages of Nibrocs will be sent upon 
request and without obligation. 


FOUNDED 1852 


Portland, alne 
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Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company. J. C. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
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Johnson Service Company 
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Christiansen, C. 
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Evans, W. L. 
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Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 83 












‘AS WE SEE IT 
James William Jewell 


In the mountains of Southeastern Kentucky, 
there lived a man by the name of Sol York, 
who had never seen a mirror. He lived very 
simply on what he could produce from the moun- 
tain sides or from the wild animals he could 
trap. 


A state geologist came through mapping out 
the country in which he lived. This geologist 
had with him a small mirror. He lost it and 
Sol York found it. 


Sol looked into it and saw his own reflection. 
He was taken off his feet for a minute. After 
a while he said, “Howdy, Grandpap!” in an 
emotional tone. 

After a long conversation with Grandpap, Sol 
took the mirror home and hid it in a hole in the 
wall where he kept his other valuables. It stayed 
there for more than a month before his wife 
Mirandy found it. 


One Sunday afternoon Mirandy was exam- 
ining Sol’s valuables. She was very much sur- 
prised when she found the mirror. She kept 
it until Sol returned from his evening chat with 
Red Philpot. As he entered the house she ran 
up to him as mad as a hornet and exclaimed, 
“So this is the woman you have been running 
around with, is it!” 


Correct Translation 
Supt. William J. Bogan has an Irishman’s love 
for a joke and uses a good story with telling force. 
In Illustrating the difficulties of a certain school 
matter he told this story: 


A negro preacher said to his congregation: 
“Bredren, we must do something to remedy de 
status quo.” 

“What am de status quo’” asked one of the 
vestrymen. 

“Dat, brudder,” answered the preacher, “am 
Latin for de mess we is in.” 


The New Mushroom 

Dr. John Palmer, Jr., president of the board of 
education at Wilmington, Del., speaking before the 
superintendents’ conference in September, 1927, told 
this story about the professor who had discovered 
a new mushroom. He said, “Be careful how you 
experiment with your pupils. Don’t be like the 
professor who experimented on his wife.” 

At the supper table, the wife of the professor 
beamed across at him. Pointing to a dish of 
mushrooms on the table beside her, she said, 
‘But these are not all for me, are they?” 
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“Yes,” replied the professor smiling; “I gath- 
ered them especially for you with my own 
hands.” 

“What a dear, unselfish old husband you are,” 
she replied, beaming upon him gratefully. In a 
few minutes she had eaten them all. 

At breakfast the next morning, the professor 
greeted his wife anxiously. “Sleep all right?” 
he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she answered. 

“Not sick at all—no pain?” he queried. 

“Why, of course not,” she answered. 

“Hurrah!” he exclaimed; “then I have dis- 
covered a new species of mushroom which isn’t 
poisonous.” 

THE PERFECT ALIBI 


At this time of the year the problem of school 
attendance is causing school executives considerable 
worry. Many and varied excuses are offered by 
boys and girls absent from school. Perhaps one of 
the most unusual excuses was offered several years 
ago to Superintendent H. R. MeVay, who is at 
present county superintendent of Athens county. 


A youngster had been absent from school for 
two weeks. When he returned to school he was 
sent to see Mr. McVay who was at that time 
ruperintendent of a local school system. Mr. 
MeVay screwed his face into a frown and said 
rather gruffly, “Now, young man, why were you 
absent from school two weeks ?” 

“Sickness, sir,” was the reply. 

Mr. MeVay then asked him if he were sick 
and received a negative answer. The same 
answer was given when asked if any of the 
family was sick. So, finally, in desperation, Mr. 
MeVay said, “Who was sick?” 

“The truant officer, sir,” said the boy. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL-SUPPLY PURCHASES 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has available 
a considerable mass of material on the standardiza- 
tion of manufactured articles, which are of interest 
to school authorities engaged in the purchase of 
school supplies and equipment. 

During the past ten years, the Department has 
issued Federal master specifications governing sev- 
eral thousand commodities. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has compiled a list of 146 commodities, upon 
which the manufacturers have agreed that the 
products shall be certified as meeting the govern- 
ment specifications. 

The Department has also announced the begin- 
ning of work on a quality labeling system, which is 
to be developed in connection with the certification 
plan. 

A total of 95 commodities, many of which are 
used by schools, have been standardized as to sizes, 
dimensions, and types, through the cooperative 
action of producers, distributors, and consumers of 
manufactured articles. To illus- 
trate: The variety of blackboard 
slates has been reduced from 251 
sizes to 52, and work has heen begun 
in the direction of standardizing 
lead pencils. 
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Complete information concerning 
the standardization program of the 
government may be obtained from 
Dr. George K. Burgess, director of 
the Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, or from Mr. 
Edwin W. Ely, assistant chief of the 
division of simplified practice. 


THE WORLD TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 

The twenty-third annual world’s 
typewriting contest was held on Sep- 
tember 29, at the Memorial Audi- 
torium at Sacramento, Calif. In the 
school novice championship, Miss 
Wilma McBride wrote 87 net words 
a minute, Miss Anna Safer wrote 82 
words a minute, and Hazel Ruehter 
wrote 81 words a minute. Miss 
Safer won the Alfred E. Smith 
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United States school trophy, writing 82 net words 
a minute. Each of the new champions used -an 
Underwood typewriter. 


NEW JOHNSON URN BURNER FOR SCHOOL 
CAFETERIAS 


A restaurant or school cafeteria must be known 
for the excellence of its coffee as an asset of sub- 
stantial value. Under the most watchful care, the 
heat applied to a coffee urn cannot be regulated to 
keep the temperature of the coffee slightly below 
the boiling point. 


The Johnson Gas 
Appliance Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has perfected the John- 
son automatic thermo- 
statie control for cof- 
fee urns and steam 
tables. This useful 
appliance may be ad- 
justed to keep coffee 
and foods at a uniform 
temperature. 


The new Johnson 
urn burner, together 
with the automatic 
thermostatic control, 
is positive in action 
and after the device 
has been set, requires 
no further attention. 
Not only does it re- 
, sult in better coffee, 
but it also represents 
a great saving in gas 
all *s - : consumption. The con- 
THE JOHNSON URN struction and adjust- 
ment of the burner embody those Johnson principles 
so well known and the results are conducive to gas 
economy. The automatic thermostatic control and 
the urn burner may be applied singly, or in com- 
bination, to any style urn or steam table. 

Complete descriptive information and prices may 
be obtained by writing to the Johnson Gas Appli- 
ance Company at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


A NEW ANGLE STEEL CHAIR 

The Angle Steel Stool Company of Plainwell, 
Mich., has issued a 4-page colored folder, illustrating 
and describing its new “pep” chair for students, 
stenographers, and other desk workers. 

The chair is the latest addition to the Angle 
Steel Stool line of chairs intended to correct wrong 
position and to eliminate “three o’clock fatigue.” 
An ingenious arrangement gives support to the 
spinal column and maintains the body in a correct, 
easy position. 

The chair is made in a variety of heights and 
colors and is easily adjusted for height and back. 
Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by writing to the Angle Steel Stool Company at 
Plainwell, Mich. 


DUNHAM COMPANY IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The C. A. Dunham Company, manufacturers of 
the Dunham differential vacuum heating system, 
has announced the opening of an office and ware- 
house at 18 St. Thomas Street, London, England, 
where all business of the firm in Great Britain and 
certain countries on the Continent will be trans- 
acted. 


Daddy Didn’t Like Them 

Children are sometimes quite innocent of the real 
meaning of their acts and words. Thus, little 
Richard, age 6 years, and attending school for the 
first time, came home with this statement: 

“Daddy, teacher said we must not tell things that 
happen in school. She doesn’t like tattletales. Then 
I told her my daddy said he doesn’t like tattletales 
either.” 

The Old Ones Are Best 

A Scottish farmer being elected to the school 
board, visited the village school and tested the in- 
telligence of the class by the following questions: 

“Now, boys, can any of you tell me what naething 
is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in a back 
seat arose. 

“It’s what ye gi’d me the other day for holdin’ 
yer horse.” 

A Surprise for Dad 

First Undergrad: What are you doing? Writing 
1ome for money ? 

Second Undergrad: No! 

First Undergrad: 
over your letter? 

Second Undergrad: I'm trying to write home 
without asking for money !—Pregressive Teacher. 


Then why spend so much time 
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The Business World Is Exacting 





USINESS is demanding higher profi- 
ciency than ever from graduates of 
business schools. Ability to measure up to 
these new requirements is often a direct 
result of the equipment with which the 
student is trained. The right typewriter 
means much in developing the more than 
competent typist that business seeks. 


But it’s easy to teach typewriting superi- 
ority with the Noiseless. The effect of this 
quiet machine is to prepare the nerves and 
minds of both students and teachers to 
carry on the important work of learning. 
The quiet dignity of the classroom where 


the Remington-Noiseless is used —the effi- 
cient calm, even with forty machines going 
at full speed—the saving of effort and nerve 
energy — create an atmosphere of smooth 
proficiency. 

The Remington-Noiseless is particularly 
able to produce speedy, accurate, clean-cut 
work. Its standard keyboard is perfectly 
familiar to the student-operator. Its keys 
are pressure-printed upon a page, and the 
force of a stroke cannot affect results. 

Train your students on the Remington- 
Noiseless, and they will be prepared to do 
better work on any typewriting machine. 


Remington Typewriter Division 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INc. 


REMINGTON RAND BUILDING 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 









Onlizon toilet paper 





cabinet molded insolid 






white porcelain to fill 





recess ‘cvall tile Space. 









Finer paper 


NLIWON tissue has those qualities 

required in the bathrooms and lav- 

atories of the finest buildings, hotels and 
hospitals throughout the country. 


It is soft and silky, yet firm and absorb- 
ent. And in the Onliwon system two 
interfolded sheets are served at once— 





Onliwon 


soft, yet firm 


convenient, economical, waste saving! 

Onliwon cabinets, too, are beautiful... 

easy to refill, reducing servicing time 
. and all Onliwon cabinets are built so 

strongly they last for years. 

A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 

York, U.S.A. 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 











MIAMI SCHOOLS (Dade Co. Board Public Instruction ) 
Equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS 





Santa Clara School, Miami, Fla., 


George G. Hyde, Architect. Pfeiffer and O’Reilley, Architects. 





Citrus Grove School, Miami, Fla., 
| 





Shadowlawn School, Miami, Fla., 


Hialeah School, Miami, Fla., 
Robert Greenfield, Architect. WwW 


C. de Garmo, Architect. 





Silverbluff School, Miami, Fla., 
A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect. S( HOOL Lee L. Wade, Architect. 


Comstock School, Miami, Fla., 








Washington Colored School, Miami, Fla., 


Kinlock School, Miami, Fla., 
John H. Sculthorpe, Architect. 


A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect. 


In these handsome new schools in the South, where windows are kep{~pen a great 
part of the year, the temperature is always kept comfortable and there is a constant 


circulation of pure, fresh air—because school officials and architects selected AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS. 


parkave AUSTRALWINDOW GO. vcr: 














